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Thb author proposed to himself, in writing this work, 
a subject that has ever been held one of the most 
difficult and refined, and which is virgin in the 
imaginative literature of every country — namely, the 
development and formation of the poetic character. 
It has, indeed, been sometimes incidentally treated, and 
partially illustrated by writers of the highest class, 
as for instance Gothe in his " Wilhelm Meister," where 
are expounded, with so much felicity, the mysteries 
of predisposition ; and the same illustrious author has, 
in his capricious memoirs, favoured us with much of his 
individual experience of self-formation ; in this resem- 
bling preceding poets, none more conspicuously than 
Count Alfieri. But an ideal and complete picture of 
the development of the poet had not been produced, 
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nor had any one entirely grappled with the thorough 
formation of that mysterious character with which, 
though unlike all of us, we all of us so strangely 
sympathise. 

When the author meditated over the entireness of 
the subject, it appeared to him that the auto-biogra- 
phical form was a necessary condition of a successful 
fulfilment. It seemed the only instrument that could 
penetrate the innermost secrets of the brain and heart 
in a being, whose thought and passion were so much 
cherished in loneliness, and revealed often only in 
solitude. In the earlier stages of the theme, the self- 
discoverer seemed an indispensable agent. What 
narrative by a third person could sufficiently paint 
the melancholy and brooding childhood, the first 
indications of the predisposition, the growing conscious- 
ness of power, the reveries, the loneliness, the doubts, 
the moody misery, the ignorance of art, the failures, 
the despair ? 

Having adopted this conclusion, the author then 
endeavoured to conceive a character whose position in 
life should be at variance, and, as it were, in constant 
conflict with his temperament; and the accidents of 
whose birth, nevertheless, tended to develop his 
psychology. The combination that connected in one 
beiQg Scandinavia and the South, and made the image 
of a distant and most romantic city continually act 
upon a nervous temperament, surrounded by the snows 
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and forests of the North, though novel, it is believed, 
in literature, was by no means an impossible or even 
improbable one. 

Pursuing an analogous construction, it was resolved, 
that the first great passion of the poet, the one that 
would give a colour to the life of such an individual, 
should arise out of the same circumstance; and in 
harmony, it is thought, with an organisation of a 
susceptibility so peculiar, this critical passage in his 
life is founded upon the extreme mysteries of sym- 
pathy, and carried on by the influences of animal 
magnetism. 

This book, written with great care, after deep 
meditation, and in a beautiful and distant land favour- 
able to composition, with nothing in it to attract the 
passions of the hour, was published anonymously in the 
midst of a revolution (1831-2) ; and it seemed that 
it must die. But gradually it has gained the sympathy 
of the thoughtful and the refined, and it has had the 
rare fortune of beiflg cherished by great men. Now 
it is offered to a new generation, and bears the name 
of its author, because, on critically examining it, he 
finds, that, though written in early youth, it has 
accomplished his idea. Were he equal to his subject, 
the book would last, for that subject is eternal. 



Grostenor Gate, 
Jvlyy 1846. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Wandering in tbose deserts of Africa that border the Erythnean 
Sea, I came to the river Nile, to that ancient, and mighty, and 
famous stream, whose waters yielded us our earliest dyilisation, 
and which, after having witnessed the formation of so many states 
and the invention of so many creeds, still flow on with the same 
fterene beneficence, like all that we can conceive of Deity — ^in form 
■ublime, in action systematic, in nature bountiful, in source unknown. 

My solitary step sounded in the halls of the Pharaohs. I moved 
through those imperial chambers supported by a thousand columns, 
and guarded by colossal forms seated on mysterious thrones: 
I passed under glittering gates meet to receive the triumphant 
chariot of a Titan : I gazed on sublime obelisks pointing to the 
skies, whose secrets their mystic characters affected to conceal. 
Wherever I threw my sight I beheld vast avenues of solemn 
sphinxes reposing in supernatural beauty, and melancholy groups 
of lion-visaged kings ; huge walls vividly pictured with the sacred 
rites and the domestic ofiSces of remote antiquity, or sculptured 
with the breathing forms of heroic warfare. 

And all this might, all this magnificence, all this mystery, all 
this beauty, all this labour, all this high invention-^where were 
their originators? I fell into deep musing. And the kingdoms 
of the earth passed before me, from the thrones of the Pharaohs 
to those enormous dominations that sprang out of the feudal chaos, 
the unlawful children of ignorance and expediency. And I surveyed 
the generations of man fr(»n Rameses the great, and Memuon the 
beautiful, to the solitary pilgrim, whose presence now violated the 
sanctity of their gorgeous sepulchres. And I found that the history 
of my race was but one tale of rapid destruction or gradual decay. 

And in the anguish of my heart I lifted up my hands to the 
blue aether, and I said, " Is there no hope I What is knowledge, 
and what is truth ? How shall I gain wisdom ?'* 

The wind arose, the bosom of the desert heaved, pillars of sand 
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sprang from the earth and whirled across the phun ; sounds more 
awfiil than thunder came rushing from the south; the fane and the 
palace, the portal and the ohelisk, the altar aud the throne, the 
picture and the frieze, disappeared from my sight, and «^f^rkn^m 
hrooded over the land. I knelt down and hid my face in the 
moveable and burning soil ; and as the wind of the desert passed 
over me, methought it whispered, *< Child of Nature, learn to 
unlearn!" 

We are the slaves of false knowledge. Our memories are filled 
with ideas that have no origin in truth. We learn nothing from 
ourselves. The sum of our experience is but a dim dream of the 
conduct of past generations, generations that lived in a total 
ignorance of their nature. Our instructors are the unknowing 
and the dead. We study human nature in a charnel-house, and, 
like the nations of the East, we pay divine honours to the maniac 
and the fool. A series of systems have mystified existence. We 
believe what our fathers credited, because they were convinced 
without a cause. The faculty of thought has been destroyed. 
Yet our emasculated minds, without the power of fruition, still 
pant for the charms of wisdom. It is this that makes us fly with 
rapture to false knowledge — to tradition, to prejudice, to custom. 
Delusive tradition, destructive prejudice, degenerating custom! 
It is this that makes us prostrate ourselves with reverence before the 
wisdom of bygone ages, in no one of which has man been the 
master of his own reason. 

I am desirous of writing a book which shall be all truth : a work 
of which the passion, the thought, the action, and even the style, 
should spring from my own experience of feeling, from the medita- 
tions of my own intellect, from my own observation of incident, 
from my own study of the genius of expression. 

When I turn over the pages of the metaphysician, I perceive 
a science that deals in words instead of facts. Arbitrary axioms 
lead to results that violate reason ; imaginaxy principles establish 
systems that contradict the common sense of mankind. All is 
dogma, no part demonstration. Wearied, perplexed, doubtful, 
I throw down the volume in disgust. 

When I search into my own breast, and trace the development 
of my own intellect, and the formation of my own character, all is 
light and order. The luminous succeeds to the obscure, the certain 
to the doubtful, the intelligent to the illogical, the practical to 
the impossible, and I experience all that refined and ennobling 
satisfaction that we derive from the discovery of truth, and the 
contemplation of nature. 

I have resolved, therefore, to write the history of my own life, 
because it is the subject of which I have the truest knowledge. 
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At an age wiien some hare scarcely entered upon their career, 
I can look back upon past years spent in yersatile adyentore and 
long meditation. Mj thought has been the consequence of my 
organisation : my action the result of a necessity not less imperious. 
My fortune and my intelligence hare blended together, and formed 
my character. 

I am desirous of executing this purpose while my brain is still 
fed by the ardent, though tempered, flame of youth; while I can 
recal the past with accuracy, and record it with Tividness; while 
my memory is still faithful, and while the dewy freshness €i youthful 
fancy still lingers on my mind. 

I would bring to this work the illumination of an intellect 
emancipated from the fatal prejudices of an irrational education, 
This may be denied me. Tet some exemption from the sectarian 
prejudices that embitter life may surely be expected from one who, 
by a curious combination of circumstances, finds himself without 
country, without kindred, and without friends; nor will he be 
suspected of indulging in the delusion of worldly Tanity, who, 
having acted in the world, has retired to meditate in an invioUte 
soUtude, and seeks reUef fix>m the overwhehning vitality of tiiought 
in the flowing spirit of poetic creation. 



CHAPTER n. 

When I can first recal existence, I remember myself a melainchdly 
child. My father. Baron Fleming, was a Saxon nobleman of 
ancient family, who, being opposed to the French interest, quitted 
his country at the commencement of this century, and after leading 
for some years a wandering life, entered into the service of a 
northern court. At Venice, yet a youth, he married a daughter 
of the noble house of Gontarini, and of that marrii^e I was the 
only offspring. My entrance into this world was marked with evil, 
for my mother yielded up her life while investing me with mine. 
I was christened with the name of her illustrious race. Thus 
much during the first years of my childhood I casually learnt, but 
I know not how. I feel I was early conscious that my birth was 
a subject on which it was proper that I should not speak, and one, 
the mention of which, it was early instilled into me, would only 
occasion my remaining parent bitter sorrow. Therefore upon this 
topic I was ever silent, and with me, from my earliest recollection, 
Venice was a name to be shunned. 
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My father again married. IBs new bride was a daughter of 
the country which had adopted him. She was of high blood, and 
Very wealthy, and beautiful in the fashion of her land. This union ' 
produced two children, both males. As a child, I viewed them 
with passive antipathy. They were called my brothers, but Nature 
gave the lie to the reiterated assertion. There was no similitude 
between ns. Their blue eyes, their flaxen hair, and their white 
visages, claimed no kindred with my Venetian countenance. 
Wherever I moved I looked around me, and beheld a race different 
from myself. There was no sympathy between my frame and the 
rigid dime whither I had been brought to live. I knew not why, 
but I was unhappy. Had I found in one of my father's new 
children a coster, all might have been changed. In that sweet and 
singular tie I might have discovered solace, and the variance of 
constitution would perhaps between different sexes have fostered, 
rather than discouraged, affection. But this blessing was denied 
me. I was alone. 

I loved my father dearly and deeply, but I seldom saw him. 
He was buried in the depth of affairs. A hurried kiss and a passing 
smile were the fleeting gifbs of his affection. Scrupulous care 
however was taken that I should never be, and should never feel, 
neglected. I was overloaded with attentions, even as an infant. 
My stepmother, swayed by my father, and perhaps by a well- 
regulated mind, was vigilant in not violating the etiquette of 
maternal duty. No favour was shown to my white brethren 
which was not extended also to me. To me also, as the eldest, 
the preference, if necessary, was ever yielded. But for the rest, 
she was cold and I was repulsive, and she stole from the saloon, 
which I rendered interesting by no infantile graces, to the nursery, 
where she could lavish her love upon her troublesome but sympa- 
thising offspring, and listen to the wondrous chronicle, which their 
attendants daily supplied, of their marvellous deeds and almost 
oracular prattle. 

Because I was unhappy I was sedentary and silent — ^for the 
lively sounds and the wild gambols of children are but the uncon- 
scious outpouring of joy. They make their gay noises, and burst 
into their gay freaks, as young birds in spring chant in the free 
air, and flutter in the fresh boughs. But I could not revel in the 
rushing flow of my new blood, nor yield up my frame to its dashing 
and voluptuous course. I could not yet analyse my feelings ; I could 
not indeed yet think ; but I had an instinct tliat I was different from 
my fellow-creatures, and the feeling was not triumph, but horror. 

Myquiet inaction gained me the reputation of stupidity. In vain 
they endeavoured to conceal from me their impression. I read it 
in their looks— in their glances of pity full of learned discernment — 
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In their telegraphic ezchaoges of mutual eonvictioii. At last, in a 
moment of irritation, the secret broke from one of mj white 
brothers. I felt that the urchin spoke trath, but I cut him to the 
ground. He ran howling and yelping to his dam. I was surrounded 
by the indignant mother and the domestic police. I listened to 
their agitated accusations and palpitating tlireats of punishment 
with sullen indifference. I offered no defence. I courted their 
vengeance ; it came in the shape of imprisonment. I was conducted 
to my room, and my door was locked on the outside. I answered 
the malignant sound by bolting it in the interior. I remained 
there the whole day, dea^ to all their entreaties, without sustenance, 
feeding only upon my vengeance. Each fresh visit was an addi- 
tional triumph. I never answered ; I never moved. Demands of 
apology were exchanged for promises of pardon ; promises of pardon 
were in turn succeeded by offers of reward. I gave no sign. I 
beard them stealing on tiptoe to the portal, full of alarm, and even 
doubtfol of my life. Scarcely would I breathe. At length the door 
was burst open, and in rushed the half-fainting Baroness and a 
posse of servants, with the children clinging to their nurses' gowns. 
Planted in a distant comer, I received them with a grim smile. I 
was invited away. I refused* to move. A man-servant advanced and 
touched me. I stamped — ^I gnashed my teeth — I gave a savage growl 
that made him recoil with dread. The Baroness lost her remaining 
presence of mind, withdrew with her train, and was obliged to call 
in my father, to whom all was for the first time communicated. 

I heard his well-known step upon the stair. I beheld the face 
that never looked upon me without a smile— if in carelessness, still, 
still a smile. Now it was grave, but sad — not harsh. 

<< Contarini," he sud, in a serious but not angered voice, 
« what is all this?" 

I burst into a wild cry; I rushed to his arms. He pressed me 
to his bosom. He tried to kiss away the flooding tears that each 
embrace called forth more plenteously. For the first time in my 
life I felt happy, because, for the first time in my life, I felt loved. 



CHAPTER m. 

It was a beautiful garden, full of terraces and arched walks of 
bowery trees. A tall fountain sprang up from a marble basin, and 
its glittering column broke in its fall into a thousand coloured 
drops, and woke the gleamy fish that would have slept in the dim 
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water. And I wandered about, and the enchanted region seemed 
illimitable, and at each turn more magical and more bright. Now 
a white vase shining in the light, now a dim statue shadowed in a 
cool grot. I would have lingered a moment at the mossy hermitage, 
but the distant bridge seemed to invite me to new adyentures. 

Jt was only three miles from the dty, and belonged to the aunt 
of the Baroness. I was brought hither to play. When the women 
met there was much kissing, and I also was kissed; but it gaye me 
no pleasure, for I felt even then that it was a form, and I early 
imbibed a hatred of all this mechanical domestic lore. And they 
sat together, and took out their work, and talked without ceasing, 
chiefly about the children. The Baroness retold all the wonderful 
stories of the nurses, many of which I knew to be false. I did not 
say this, but the conviction gave me, thus early, a contempt for the 
chatter of women. As soon as I was unobserved I stole away 
to the garden. 

Even then it was ralishing to be alone ; and although I could 
not think, and knew not the cause of the change, I felt serene, and 
the darkness of my humour seemed to leave me— all was so new 
and all so beautiful. The bright sweet flowers, and the rich shrubs, 
and the tall trees, and the flitting birds, and the golden bees, and 
the gay butterflies, and that constant and soothing hum broken 
only ever and anon by a strange shrill call, and that wonderful 
blending of brilliancy, and freshness, and perfume, and warmth— 
that strong sense of the loveliness and vitality of Nature which we 
feel amid the growing life of a fair garden— entered into my soul, and 
diffused themselves over my frame, softened my heart, and charmed 
my senses. 

But all this was not alone the cause of my happiness; for to 
me the garden was not a piece of earth belonging to my aunt, but 
a fine world. I wandered about in quest of some strange adven- 
ture, which I would fain believe, in so fair a region, must quickly 
occur. The terrace was a vast desert, over which I travelled for 
many days; and the mazy walks, so mysterious and unworldly, 
were an unexplored forest fit for a true knight. And in the 
hermitage I sought the simple hospitality of a mild and aged host, 
who pointed to tiie far bridge as surely leading to a great fulfil- 
ment ; and my companion was a faithful esquire, whose fidelity was 
never wanting, and we conversed much, but most respecting a 
mighty ogre who was to fall beneath my puissant arm. Thus 
glided many a day in unconscious and creative reverie ; but some- 
times, when I had explored over and over again each nook and 
corner, and the illimitable feeling had worn off, the power of 
imagination grew weak; I found myself alone amid the sweets and 
sunshine, and fell sad. 
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Bat I would not quit this deUdons world without an effort» and 
I inyented a new mode of mingling in its life. I reclined beneath 
a shady tree, and I covered my eyes with my little hand, and I tried 
to shut out the garish light that seemed to destroy the Tisions 
which were ever flitting before me. They came in their beauty, 
obedient to my call; and I wandered in strange countries, and 
achieyed many noble acts, and said many noble words ; and the 
beings with whom I acted were palpable as myself, with beautiful 
faces and graceful forms. And there was a brave young knight, who 
was my Mend, and his life I ever saved; and a lovely princess, 
who spoke not, but smiled ever and ever upon me. And we were 
lost in vast forests, and shared hard food; and as tiie evening drew 
on we came to the gates of a castle, 

<<Contarinil Gontarini!" a voice sounded from the house, and 
all the sweet visions rushed away like singing-birds scared out of a 
tree. I was no longer a brave knight ; I was a child. I rose 
miserable and exhausted, and, in spite of a repeated cry, I returned 
with a slow step and a sullen face. 

I saw that there was an unusual bustle in the house. Servants 
were running to and fro doing nothing, doors were slammed, and 
there was much calling. I stole into the room unperceived. It 
was a new comer. They were all standing around a beautiful girl 
expanding into prime womanhood, and all talking at the same time. 
There was also much kissing. 

It appeared to me that there could not be a more lovely being 
than the visitor. She was dressed in a blue riding-coat, with a 
black hat, which had fallen off her forehead. Her fall chestnut 
curls had broken loose ; her rich cheek glowed with the excitement 
of the meeting, and her laughing eyes sparkled with social love. 

I gazed upon her unperceived. She must have been at least 
eight years my senior. This idea crossed me not then. I gazed 
upon her unperceived, and it was fortunate, for I was entranced. 
I could not move or speak. My whole system changed ; my breath 
left me. I panted with great difficulty ; th^ colour fled from my 
cheek, and I was sick from the blood rushing to my heart. 

I was seen— >I was seized — ^I was pulled forward. I bent down 
my head ; they lifted it up, drawing back my curls : they lifted it 
up covered with blushes. She leant down; she kissed me. Oh! 
how unlike the dull kisses of the morning 1 But I could not return 
her embrace ; I nearly swooned upon her bosom. She praised, in 
her good-nature, the pretty boy, and the tone in which she spoke 
made me doubly feel my wretched insignificance. 

The bustle subsided; eating succeeded to talking. Our good 
aunt was a great priestess in the mysteries of plum-cake and sweet 
wine. I had no appetite. This was the fhdtf^il theme of much 
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discussion. I could not eat ; I thought only of the fair stranger. 
They wearied me with their wonderment and their inquiries. I 
was irritated^ and I was irritable. The Baroness schooled me in 
that dull tedious way which always induces obstinacy. At another 
time I should have been sullen* but my heart was full and softened, 
and I wept. My stepmother was alarmed lest, in an unguarded 
moment, she should have passed the cold, strict line of maternal 
impartiality which she had laid down for her constant regulation. 
She would have soothed me with commonplace consolation. I was 
miserable and disgusted. I fled again to the garden. 

I regained with hunying feet my favourite haunt. Again I sat 
under my farourite tree ; but not now to build castles of joy and 
hope— not now to commune with my beautiful creation, and revel 
in the warm flow of my excited fancy. All, all had fled ; all, all had 
changed. I shivered under the cold horror of my reality. 

I thought I heard beautiful music, but it was only the voice of 
a woman. 

** Contarini,** said the voice, ** why do you weep ?" 

I looked up ; it was the stranger — ^it was Christiana. ** Because," 
I answered, sobbing, << I am miserable." 

^ Sweet boy," she said, as she knelt down beside me, ^ dry, dry 
your tears, for we all love you. Mamma meant not to be cross." 

« Mamma ! She is not my mamma." 

<< But she loves you like a mother.". 

" No one loves me." 

** All love you, dearest! I love yon;" and she kissed me with 
a thousand kisses. 

^ Oh, Christiana!" I exclaimed, in a low tremulous voice, ''love 
me — ^love me always ! If you do not love me, I shall die ! " 

I threw my arms around her neck, and a gleam of rapture 
seemed to burst through the dark storm of my grief. She pressed 
me to her heart a thousand tunes, and each time I clung with a 
more ardent grasp ; and, by degrees, the fierceness of my passion 
died away, and heavy sobs succeeded to my torrents of tears, and 
light sighs at last came flying after, like clouds in a clearing 
heaven. Our grief dies away like a thunder-storm. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The yisit of Christiana was the first great incident of my Hfe. 
No day passed without my seeing her, either at the Garden-house^ 
or at our own, and each day I grew happier. Her presence, the 
sound of her voice, one bright smile, and I was a different being; 
but her caresses, her single society>the possession of her soft hand 
•r-all this was maddening. When I was with her in the company 
of others I was happy, but I indicated my happiness by no exterior 
sign. I sat by her side, with my hand locked in hers, and I fed in 
silence upon my tranquil joy. But when we were alone, then it 
was that her influence over me broke forth. AH the feelings of my 
heart were hers. I concealed nothing. I told her each moment 
that I loved her, and that until I knew her I was unhappy. Then 
I would communicate to her in confidence all my secret sources of 
enjoyment, and explained how I had turned common places into 
enchanted regions, where I could always fly for refuge. She 
listened with fondness and delight, and 'was the herome of all my 
sports. Now I had indeed a princess. Strolling with her, the 
berceau was. still more like a forest, and the solace of the hermit's 
ceU still more refreshing. 

Her influence over me was all-powerfid, for she seemed to 
change my habits and my temper. In kindness she entered into 
my solitary joys ; in kindness she joined in my fantastic amuse- 
ments; for her own temper was social, and her own delight in 
pastimes that were common to aU. She tried to rouse me from 
my inaction, she counselled me to mingle with my companions. 
How graceful was this girll Grace was indeed her characteristic, 
her charm. Sometimes she would run away swifter than an arrow, 
and then, as she was skimming along, suddenly stop, and turn her 
head with an expression so fascinating, that she appeared to me 
always like a young sunny fawn. 

** Contarini V* she would cry in a clear flute-like voice. How 
I rushed to her! 

I became more amiable to my brothers. I courted more the 
members of my little society. I even joined in their sports. It 
was whispered that Contarini was much improved, and the Baroness 
glanced at me with a kind patronising air, that seemed to hint to 
the initiated not to press me too heavily witii their regulations, or 
exercise towards one so unpractised, perhaps so incapable, all the 
severity of their childish legislation. 
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The visit of Christiana drew to a close. There was a children's 
baU at our house, and she condescended to be its mistress. Among 
mj new companions there was a boj, who was two years my senior. 
He had more knowledge of the world than most of us, for he had 
been some time at school. He was gay, vivacious, talkative. He 
was the leader in all our diversions. We all envied him his supe- 
riority, and all called him conceited. He was ever with Christiana. 
I disliked him. 

I hated dancing, but to-night I had determined to dance, for 
the honour of our fair president. When the ball opened, I walked 
up to claim her hand as a matter of course. She was engaged- 
she was engaged to this youthful hero. Engaged! Was it true I 
Engaged! Horrible jargon ! Were the hollow forms of mature 
society to interfere with our play of love? She expressed her 
regret, and promised to dance with me afterwards. She promised 
what I did not require. Pale and agitated I stole to a comer, and 
fed upon my mortified heart. 

I watched her in the dance. Never had she looked more 
beautiful ; what was worse, never more happy. Every smile piereed 
me through. Each pressure of my rival's hand touched my brain. 
I grew sick and dizzy. It was a terrible effort not to give way to 
my passion. But I succeeded, and escaped from the diamber with 
all its glaring lights and jarring sounds. 

I stopped one moment on the staircase for breath. A servant 
came up and asked if I wanted anything. I could not answer. He 
ftsked if I were unwell. I struggled with my choking voice, and 
said I was very well. I stole up to my bed-room. I had no light, 
but a dim moon just revealed my bed. I threw myself upon it, and 
wished to die. 

My forehead was burning hot, my feet were icy cold. My 
heart seemed in my throat. I felt quite sick. I could not 
speak ; I could not weep ; I could not think. Everything 
seemed blended in one terrible sensation of desolate and desolating 
wretchedness. 

Much time perhaps had not elapsed, although it seemed to me 
an age, but there was a sound in the room, light and gentle. I 
looked around; I thought that a shadowy form passed between me 
and the window. A feeling of terror crossed me. I nearly cried 
out; but as my lips moved, a warm mouth sealed them with 
sweetness. 

'' Contarini,'' said a voice I could not mistake, " are you 
unwell?" 

I would not answer. 

** Contarini, my love, speak to Christiana !'' 

But the demon prevailed^ and I would not speak. 
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" Contarini, you are not asleep." 

Still I was silent. 

** Contarini, you do not love me." 

I would have been silent, but I sighed. 

" Contarini, what has happened ? Tell me, tell me, dearest. 
TeU your Christiana. Tou know you always tell her every- 
thing.*' 

I seized her hand ; I bathed it with my fast-flowing tears. 

She knelt down as she did on our first meeting in the garden* 
and clasped me in her arms ; and each moment the madness of my 
mind grew greater. I was convulsed with passion. 

And when I grew more calm she again spoke, and asked me 
what made me so unhappy; and I said, between my wild sobs, 
^ Oh ! Christiana, you too have turned against me !" 

''Dear, sensitive child,'' she said, as she pressed me to her 
bosom, ''if you feel so keenly you will never be happy. Turn 
against you ! O ! Contarini, who is your friend if not Christiana ! 
Do I not love you better than all the world ? Do I not do all I 
can to make you happy and good ? And why should I turn against 
Contarini, when he is the best and dearest of boys, and loves his 
Christiana with all his heart and soul?" 

She raised me from the bed and placed me in her lap. My ' 
head reposed upon her fond and faithful heart. She was silent, for 
I was exhausted, and I felt her sweet breath descending upon my 
cheek. 

" Go," I said, after some little time, and in a feeble voice, " go, 
Christiana. They want you." 

" Not without you, dearest. I came to fetch you." 

" I cannot go. It is impossible : I am so tired." 

" Oh ! come. I shall be so unhappy if you do not come. You 
would not have me unhappy the whole evening, this evening that 
we were to be so gay. See I I will run and fetch a light, and be 
with you in a moment." And she kissed me and ran away, and in 
a moment returned. 

"Dearest Christiana! I cannot go. What will they think of 



me?" 



" Nobody knows even that you are away : all are busy." 
" What will they think of me ? Beally I cannot go ; and my eyes 
are so red." 

" Nonsense 1 They are the blackest and most beautiful eyes I 



ever saw." 



" Oh! they are horridly red," I answered, looking in the glass. 
" I cannot go, Christiana." 

" They are not in the least red. I will wash them with some 
eau de Cologne and water." 

2 
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^Oh! Christiana, do jou really love me? Hare you really 
made it up ?" 

** I love you more than ever. There, let me brush your curls. 
Is this your brush? What a funny little brush! Dear Contarini, 
how pretty you look 1 " 



CHAPTER V. 

When I was eight years of age a tutor was introduced into the 
house, and I was finally and formally emancipated from the police 
of the nursery and the government of women. My tutor was well 
qualified for his office, according to the existing ideas respecting 
education, which substitute for the noblest of sciences the vile art 
of teaching words. He was learned in his acquirements, and 
literary in his taste, with a calm mind, a bland manner, and a mild 
voice. The Baroness, who fancied herself a great judge of 
character, favoured him, before the commencement of his labours, 
with an epitome of mine. After a year's experience of his pupil, 
he ventured to express his opinion that I was by no means so slow as 
was supposed ; that, although I had no great power of application, 
I was not averse to acquiring knowledge ; and that if I were not 
endowed with any very remarkable or shining qualities, my friends 
might be consoled for the absence of these high powers by my being 
equally destitute of those violent passions and that imgovemable 
volition, which were usually attendant upon genius, and too often 
rendered the most gifted miserable. 

I was always a bad learner, and although I loved knowledge 
from my cradle I liked to acquire it my own way. I think that I 
was bom with a detestation of grammars. Nature seemed to 
whisper me the folly of learning words instead of ideas, and my 
mind would have grown sterile for want of manure if I had not 
taken its culture into my own hands, and compensated by my own 
tillage for my tutor's bad husbandry. I therefore in a quiet way 
read every book that I could get hold of, and studied as little as 
possible in my instructor's museum of verbiage, whether his specie 
mens appeared in the anatomy of a substantive, or the still more 
disgusting form of a dissected verb. 

This period of my life, too, was memorable for a more interesting 
incident than the introduction of my tutor. For the first time I 
visited the theatre. Never shall I forget the impression. At 
^«ngth 1 perceived human beings conducting themselves as I 
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wished. I waa mad for the playhouse, and I had the means of 
gratifying my mania. I so seldom fixed my, heart upon anything, 
I showed, in general, such little relish for what is called amuse- 
ment, that my father accorded me his permission with pleasure and 
facility, and, as an attendant to this magical haunt, I now hegan to 
find my tutor of great use. 

I had now a pursuit, for when I was not a spectator at the 
theatre, at home I was an actor. I required no audience — ^I was 
happier alone. My chiyalric reveries had heen long gradually 
leaying me : now they entirely vanished. As I learnt more of life 
and nature, I required for my private world something which, while 
it was beautiful and unconmion, was nevertheless natural and could 
live. Books more real than fairy tales and feudal romances had 
already made me muse over a more real creation. The theatre at 
once fully introduced me to this new existence, and there arose 
accordingly in my mind new characters. Heroes succeeded to 
knights, tyrants to ogres, and boundless empire to enchanted 
castles. My character also changed with my companions. Before, 
all was beautiful and bright, but still and mystical. The forms 
that surrounded me were splendid, the scenes through which I passed 
glittering, but the changes took place without my agency, or if I 
acted, I fidfilled only the system of another — ^for the foundation 
was the supernatural. Now, if everything were less beautiful, 
everything was more earnest. I mingled with the warlike and 
the wise, the crafty, the suffering, the pious — all depended upoi^ 
our own exertions, and each result could only be brought about 
by our own simple and human energies — ^for the foundation wasL 
the natural. 

Tet at times even this fertile source of enjoyment failed, and 
the dark spirit which haunted me in my first years would still 
occasionally descend upon my mind. I knew not how it was, but 
the fit came upon me in an instant, and often when least counted 
on. A star, a sunset, a tree, a note of music, the sound of the 
wind, a fair face flitting by me in unknown beauty, and I was lost. 
All seemed vapid, duU, spiritless, and flat. Life had no object and 
no beauty ; and I slunk to some solitary comer, where I was con- 
tent to lie down and die. These were moments of agony, these 
were moments in wliich, if I were spoken to, I had no respect for 
persons. Once I remember my father found me before the demon 
had yet flown, and, for the first time, he spoke without being 
honoured. 

At last I had such a lengthened fit that it attracted imiversal 
attention. I would scarcely move, or speak, or eat for days. 
There was a general alarm. The Baroness fell into a flutter, lest 
my father should think that I had been starved to death, or ill-used» 
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or poisoned, and overwhelmed me with inquiries, each of which 
seyerelj procrastinated my convalescence. For douhtless, now 
that I can analyse my past feelings, these dark humonrs arose only 
from the want of heing loved. Physicians were called in. There 
were immense consultations. They were all puzzled, and ail had 
recourse to arrogant dogmas. I would not, nay, I could not, assist 
them. Lying upon the sof% with my eyes shut, as if asleep, I 
listened to their conferences. It was settled that I was suffering 
from a want of nervous energy. Strange jargon, of which their 
fellow-creatures are the victims! Although young, I looked upon 
these men with suspicion, if not contempt, and my after life has 
hoth increased my experience of their character, and confirmed my 
|uvenile impression. 

Change of air and scene were natursdly prescrihed for an effect 
hy men who were ignorant of the cause. It was settled that I 
should leave town, accompanied by my tutor, and that we should 
reside for a season at my father's castle. 



CHAPTER VI. 

*« And I, too, will fly to Egeria!" 

We were discoursing of PompiKus when the thought flashed 
across me. I no longer listened to his remarks, and I ceased also 
to answer. My eyes were indeed fixed upon the page, but I per- 
ceived nothing, and as it was not yet my hour of liberty, I remained 
in a soft state of dreamy abstraction. 

When I was again free I wandered forth into the park, and I 
hastened, with a rushing, agitated step, to the spot on which I had 
fixed. 

It was a small dell, and round it grew tall trees with thin and 
light-coloured leaves. And the earth was everywhere covered with 
thick fern and many wild flowers. And the dell was surrounded at 
a very slight distance by a deep wood, out of which white glancing 
hares each instant darted to play upon the green sunny turf. It 
was not indeed a sparry grot cool in the sparkling splendour of a 
southern scene, it was not indeed a spot formed in the indefinite 
but lovely mould of the regions of my dreams, but it was green, 
and sweet, and wondrous still. 

I threw myself upon the soft yielding fern, and covered my eyes. 
And a shadowy purple tint was all that I perceived ; and as my 
abstraction grew more intense, the purple lightened into a dusky 
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white, and this new curtain again into a glittering veil, and the veil 
mysticallj disappeared, and I beheld a beautiful and female face. 

It was not unlike Christiana, but more dazzling and very pen- 
sive. And the eyes met mine, and they were full of serious lustre, 
and my heart beat, and I seemed to whisper with a veiy low, but 
almost ecstatic voice ^ Egeria !" Yet, indeed, my lips did not move. 
And the vision beamed with a melancholy smile. And suddenly I 
found myself in a spacious cave, and I looked up into the face of a 
beautiful woman, and her countenance was the countenance of the 
vision. And we were in deep shade, but far out I could perceive a 
shining and azure land. And the sky was of a radiant purple, aud 
the earth was streaming with a golden light. And there were blue 
mountdns, and bright fields, and glittering vineyards. 

And I said nothing, but I looked upon her face, and dwelt upon 
her beauty. And the hours flew, anjl the sun set, and the dew 
descended. And as the sky became less warm the vision gradually 
died away ; and I arose in the long twilight, and I returned home 
pensive and grave, but full of a soft and palpitating joy. 

When I returned I could not eat. My tutor made many obser- 
vations, many inquiries ; but he was a simple man, and I could 
always quiet him. I sat at the table, fall of happiness and almost 
without motion; and in the evening I stole into a comer, and 
thought of the coming day with all its rich strange joys. 

My life was now one long stream of full felicity. It was, indeed, 
but one idea, but that idea was as beautiful as it was engrossing. 
Each day I hastened to the enchanted deU, each day I returned 
with renewed rapture. I had no thought for anything but my 
mystic mistress. My studies, always an effort, would now have 
been insupportable, had I not invented a system by which I rendered 
even their restraint a new source of ei\joyment. I had now so 
complete a command of my system of abstraction, that, while my 
eye apparently was employed and interested with my allotted page, 
I, in fact, perceived nothing but my visionary nymph. My tutor, 
who observed me always engrossed, could not conceive that I was 
otherwise than a student, and, when I could remember, I would 
turn over a leaf, or affect with much anxiety to look out a word in 
the lexicon, so that his deception was perfect. Then, at the end of 
the day, I would snatch some hasty five minutes to gain an imper- 
fect acquaintance vrith my task, — ^imperfect enough to make him at 
length convinced, that the Baroness' opinion of my intellect was 
not so erroneous as he had once imagined. 

A short spring and a long summer had passed away thus 
delightfully, and I was now to leave the castle and return to the 
capital. The idea of being torn away firom Egeria was harrowing, 
I became again melancholy, but my grief was tender, not savage. 
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I did not reenr to mj ancient gloom, for I was prerented by tbe 
consoling conviction that I was lored. Tet to ber the sad secret 
must be confided. I ooold not qnit ber withoot prepaiaticMi. How 
often in solitary possession of the dreadful fiict, have I gazed npon 
her incomparable faeei — how often bare I fancied that she was am- 
scions of the terrible troth, and glanced leproachfiiny eren amid 
her looks of Iotc ! 

It was told : in broken accents of passionate woe, with streaming 
eyes, and amid embraces of maddening raptore^ it was tcdd. I 
dnng to ber, I would have dung to her for eyer, bat a dark and 
irresistible destiny doomed us to part, and I was left to my nnin- 
spired loneliness. 

Retnming home from my last visit to the dell I met my totor. 
He came npon me suddenly, otherwise I would hare avoided him, 
— >as at this moment I would have avoided anything dse human. 
My swollen cheeks, my eyes dim with weeping, my wild and 
broken walk, attracted even his attention. He inquired what ailed 
me. His appearance, so different from the radiant being from 
whom I had lately parted, lus voice so strange after the music 
which yet lingered in my ear, his salutation so varying in sfyle from 
the one that ever welcomed me, and ever and alone was welcome, 
the horrible contrast that my situation formed with the condition 
I had that instant quitted— all this overcame me. I expressed 
my horror by my extended arms and n^ averted bead. I sfaudd^ed 
and swooned. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Although I have delineated with some detail the feelings of my 
first boyhood, I have been indebted for this record to the power of 
a faithfrd and analytic memory, and not to an early indulgence in 
the habits of introspection. For indeed, in these young years, I 
never thought about myself, or if some extraordinary circumstance 
impelled me to idiosyncratic contemplation, the result was not 
cheering. For I well remember that when, on the completion of 
my eleventh year, being about to repair to a College, where I was 
to pass some years preparatory to the University, I meditated on 
this great and coming change, I was impressed with a keen 
conviction of inferiority. It had sometimes, indeed, crossed my 
mind that I was of a different order from those around me, but 
never that the difference was in my favour ; and, brooding over the 
mortifying contrast, which my exploits exhibited in my private and 
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my public world, and the general opinion which they entertained of 
me at home, I was at times strongly tempted to consider myself 
even half a fool. 

Though change was ever agreeable, I thought of the vicissitude 
that was about to occur with the same apprehension that men look 
forward to the indefinite horror of a terrible operation. And the 
strong pride that supported me under the fear, and forbade me to 
demonstrate it, was indeed the cause of my sad forebodings. For 
I could not tolerate the thought that I should become a general 
jest and a common agent. And when I perceived the state 
preparing for me, and thought of Egeria, I blushed. And that 
beautiful vision, which had brought me such delicious solace, was 
now only a source of depressing mortification. And for the first 
time in my life, in my infinite tribulation, and in the agony of my 
fancy, I mused why there should be such a devilish and tormenting 
variance between my thought and my action. 

The hour came, and I was placed in the heart of a little and 
busy world. For the first time in my life I was surrounded by 
struggling and ezdted beings. Joy, hope, sorrow, ambition, crafty 
courage, wit, dulness, cowardice, beneficence, awkwardness, grace, 
avarice, generosity, wealth, poverty, beauty, hideousness, tyranny, 
Bu£Fering, hypocrisy, truth, love, hatred, energy, inertness^ they 
were all there, and all sounded, and moved, and acted, about me. 
Light laughs, and bitter cries, and deep imprecations, and the deeds 
of the friendly, the prodigal, and the tyrant, and the exploits of the 
brave, the graceful, and the gay, and the flying words of native 
wit, and the pompous sentences of acquired knowledge — ^how newy 
how exciting, how wonderful I 

Did I tremble? Did I sink into my innermost self? Did I 
fly ? Never. As I gazed upon them, a new principle rose up in my 
breast, and I perceived only beings whom I was determined to 
control. They came up to me with a curious glance of half- 
suppressed glee, breathless and mocking. They asked me questions 
of gay nonsense with a serious voice and solemn look. I answered 
in their kind. On a sudden I seemed endowed with new powers, 
and blessed with the gift of tongues. I spoke to them with a levity 
which was quite strange to me, a most unnatural ease. I even, in 
my turn, presented to them questions, to which they found it 
difficult to respond. Some ran away to communicate their impres* 
sion to their comrades, some stayed behind, but these became more 
serious and more natural. When they found that I was endowed 
with a pregnant and decided character, their eyes silently pronounced 
me a good fellow ; they vied with each other in kindness, and the 
most important led me away to initiate me in their mysteries. 

Weeks flew away, and I was intoxicated with my new life and 
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my new reputation. I was in a state of ceaseless excitement. It 
seemed that my tongue never paused: yet each word brought forth 
a new laugh, each sentence of gay nonsense fresh plaudits. All 
was rattle, frolic, and wild mirth. My companions caught my 
unusual manner, they adopted my new phrases, they repeated my 
extraordinary apophthegms. Eyerything was viewed and done 
according to the new tone which I had introduced. It was decided 
that I was the wittiest, the most original, the most diverting of 
their society. A coterie of the congenial insensibly formed around 
me, and my example gradually ruled the choice spirits of our world. 
I even mingled in their games although I disliked the exertion, and 
in those in which the emulation was very strong I even excelled. 
My ambition conquered my nature. It seemed tiiat I was the soul 
of the school. Wherever I went my name sounded, whatever was 
done my opinion was quoted. I was caressed, adored, idolised. In 
a word, I was popular. 

Tet sometimes I caught a flying moment to turn aside and 
contrast my present situation with my past one. What was all 
this ? Was I the same being ? But my head was in a whirl, and I 
had not time or calmness to solve the perplexing inquiry. 

There was a boy and his name was Musieus. He was somewhat 
my elder. Of a kind, calm, docile, mellow nature, moderate in 
everything, universally liked, but without the least influence; he 
was the serene favourite of the school. It seemed to me that I 
never beheld so lovely and so pensive a countenance. His face was 
quite oval, his eyes deep blue: his rich brown curls clustered in 
hyacinthine grace upon the delicate rose of his downy cheek, and 
shaded the light blue veins of his clear white forehead. 

I beheld him : I loved him. My friendship was a passion. Of 
all our society he alone crowded not around me. He was of a cold 
temperament, shy and timid. He looked upon me as a being whom 
he could not comprehend, and rather feared. I was unacquainted 
with his motives, and piqued with his conduct. I gave up my mind 
to the acquisition of his acquaintance, and of course I succeeded. 
In vain he endeavoured to escape. Wherever he moved, I seemed 
unintentionally to hover around him ; whatever he wanted, I seemed 
providentially to supply. In the few words that this slight intercourse 
called forth, I addressed him in a tone strange to our rough life ; I 
treated him with a courtesy which seemed to elevate our somewhat 
coarse condition. He answered nothing, was confused, thankful, 
agitated. He yielded to the unaccustomed tenderness of my 
manner, to the unwonted refinement of my address. He could not 
but feel the strange conviction that my conduct to him was different 
from my behaviour to others, for in truth his presence ever subdued 
my spirit, and repressed my artificial and excited manner. 
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Museens waB lowlj bom» and I was noble ; he poor, and I 
wealthy ; I had a dazzling reputation, he but good report. To find 
himself an object of mterest, of quiet and tender regard, to one to 
whose notice all aspired, and who seemed to exist only in a blaze of 
cold-hearted raillery and reckless ripartee, developed even his 
dormant vanity. He looked upon me with interest, and this feeling 
soon matured into fondness. 

Oh ! days of rare and pure felicity, when Musseus and myself* 
with our arms around each other's neck, wandered together amid 
the meads and shady woods that formed our limits ! I lavished 
upon him all the fanciful love that I had long stored up ; and the 
mighty passions that yet lay dormant in my obscure soul now first 
began to stir in their glimmering abyss. And, indeed, in conversing 
with this dear companion it was that I first began to catch some 
glimpses of my yet hidden nature : for the days of futurity were 
our usual topic, and in parcelling out their fortunes I unconsciously 
discovered my own desires. I was to be something great, and 
glorious, and dazzUng ; but what, we could not determine. The 
camp and the senate, the sword and the scroll, that had raised and 
had destroyed so numy states ; these were infinitely discussed. And 
then a life of adventure was examined, full of daring delight. One 
might be a corsair or a bandit. Foreign travel was what we could 
surely command, and must lead to much. I spoke to him, in the 
fulness of our sweet confidence, of the strangeness of my birth, and 
we marvelled together ov^ mysterious Venice. And this led us to 
conspiracies, for which I fancied that I had a predisposition. But 
in all these scenes Musaeus was to be never absent. He was to be 
my heart's friend from the beginning to the death. And I mourned 
that nature had given me no sister, with whom I could bind him to 
me by a still stronger and sweeter tie. And then, with a shy, 
hesitating voice, for he delighted not in talking of his home, he 
revealed to me that he was more blessed: and Caroline Musseus 
rose up at once to me like a star, and without having seen her I 
was indeed -her betrothed. 

Thus, during these bright days did I pour forth all the feelings 
I had long treasured up ; and in endeavouring to communicate my 
desires to another, I learnt to think. I ascended from indefinite 
reverie to palpable cogitation. 

I was now seldom alone. To be the companion of Musseus I par- 
ticipated in many pastimes, which otherwise I should have avoided, 
and in return he, although addicted to sports, was content, for my 
sake, to forego much former occupation. With what eagerness I 
rushed when the hour of study ceased, with what wild eagerness I 
rushed to resume our delicious converse I Nor indeed was his image 
ever absent from me ; and when in the hour of school we passed 
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each other, or our countenances chanced to meet, there was erer a 
sweet, faint smile, that, unmarked by others, interchanged our love. 

A loye that I thought must last for ever, and for eyer flow like 
a clear bright stream ; yet at times my irritable passions would disturb 
even these sweet waters. The temperament of Musfeus was cold 
and slow. I was at first proud of haying^ interested his affection, 
but as our ftiendship grew apace, I was not contented with this 
ealm sympathy and quiet regard. I required that he should respond 
to my affection with feelings not less ardent and energetic than 
mine own. I was sensitive, I was jealous. I found a savage joy in 
harrowing his heart ; I triumphed when I could draw a tear from 
his beautiful eye ; when I could urge him to unaccustomed emotion ; 
when I forced him to assure me, in a voice of agitation, that he 
loved me alone, and pray me to be pacified. 

From sublime torture to ridiculous teasing, too often Musaeus 
was my victim. One day I detected an incipient dislike to myself, 
or a growing affection for another ; then I passed him in gloomy 
silence, because his indispensable engagements had obliged him to 
refuse my invitadon to our walk. But the letters with which I 
overwhelmed him under some of these contingencies — these were 
the most violent infliction. What pages of mad eloquence! — 
solemn appeals, bitter sarcasms, infinite ebullitions of frantic sensi- 
bility. For the first time in my life I composed. I grew intoxicated 
with my own eloquence. A new desire arose in my mind, novel 
aspirations which threw light upon old and often-experienced 
feelings. I began to ponder over the music of language ; I studied 
the collocation of sweet words, and constructed elaborate sentences 
in lonely walks. Poor Musseus quite sunk under the receipt of my 
effusions. He could not write a line ; and had he indeed been able, 
it would have been often difficult for him to have discovered the 
cause of our separations. The brevity, the simplicity of his answers 
were irredstible and heartrending. Tet these distractions brought 
with them one charm, a charm to me so captivating, that I fear it 
was sometimes a cause — reconciliation was, indeed, a love-feast. 

The sessions of our College closed. The time came that Musseus 
and myself must for a moment part — ^but for a moment, for I 
intended that he should visit me in our vacation, and we were also 
to write to each other every week. Tet, even under these pal- 
liating drcumstances, parting was anguish. 

On the eve of the fatal day we took our last stroll in our 
favourite meads. The whole way I wept, and leant upon his 
shoulder. With what jealous care I watched to see if he too shed a 
tear 1 One clear drop at length came quivering down his cheek, like 
dew upon a rose. I pardoned him for its beauty. The bell sounded. 
I embraced him, as if it sounded for my execution, and we parted. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

I WAS once more at home, once more silent, once more alone. I 
fomid myself changed. My ohscure aspirations after some inde- 
finite happiness, my vague dreams of heauty, or palpahle personi- 
fications of some violent fantastic idea, no longer inspirec^ no longer 
soothed, no longer haunted me. I thought only of one suhject, 
which was full of earnest novelty, and abounded in interest, curious, 
serious, and engrossing. I speculated upon my own nature. My 
new life had developed many qualities, and had filled me with self- 
eonfidence. The clouds seemed to clear off from the dark landscape 
of my mind, and vast ambition might be distinguished on the far 
horizon, rearing its head like a mighty column. My energies 
stirred within me, and secured to pant for the struggle and the 
strife. A deed was to be done — ^but what ? I entertained at this 
time a deep conviction that life must be intolerable unless I were 
the greatest of men. It seemed that I felt within me the power 
that could influence my kind. I longed to wave my inspiring sword 
at the head of armies, or dash into the very heat and blaze of 
eloquent faction. 

When I contrasted my feelings and my situation I grew mad. 
The constant jar between my conduct and my conceptions was 
intolerable. In imagination a hero, I was in reality a boy. I 
returned from a victorious field to be criticised by a woman : in 
the very heart of a deep conspiracy, which was to change the 
fate of nations, to destroy Rome or to free Venice, I was myself 
the victim of each petty domestic regulation. I cannot describe 
the insane irritability which all this produced. Infinite were the 
complaints of my rudeness, my violence, my insufferable imper- 
tinence, incessant the threats of pains and penalties. It was 
oniversally agreed that college had ruined me. A dull, slow boy 
I had always been ; but, at least, I was tolerably kind and docile. 
Now, as my tutor's report correctly certified, I was not improved iii 
intellect, and all witnessed the horrible deterioration of my manners 
and my morals. 

The Baroness was in despair. After several smart skirmishes, 
we at length had a regular pitched battle. 

She began our delightful colloquy in the true style of domestic 
reprimand ; dull, drony nonsense, adapted, as I should hope, to no 
state m which hmnan intellect can ever be found, even if it have 
received the full benefit of the infernal tuition of nurses, which 
would be only ridiculous, if its effects were not so fatally and per- 
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manently injinioiis. She told me that vhenerer I ^dke I should 
speak in a low Toice, and that I should neTer think for myself; 
that if anything were refiised I should be contented, and nerer ask 
the reason why, because it was not proper erer to ask qoestionsy 
particnlarly idien we were sore that ereiything was done for onr 
good; that I should do ereiything that was bidden, and ahnys be 
ready to conform to CToybody's desires, becanse at my age no 
one should hare a will of his own ; that I should ner^, on any 
account, presume to give my opinion, because it was quite impos- 
sible that one so young could hare one; that on no account^ also, 
should I ever be irritable, which nerer could be permitted: but 
she never considered that every effect has a cause, and never 
attempted to discover irbsi might occasion this initalnlity. In 
this silly, superficial way she went on for some time, repeatiDg 
dull axioms by rote, and oflfering to me the same useless advice 
that had been equaUy thrown away i^on the tender nunds of her 
generation* 

She said all th]% all this to me, all this to one i^o a moment 
before was a Cesar, an Aldbiades. Now I had long brooded over 
the connexion that subsisted between myself and this lady. I had 
long formed in my mind, and caught up from books, a conception 
of the relations which must exist between a step-mother and her 
unwelcome won. I was therefore prepared. She grew pale as I 
described in mad heroioB our exact situation. She had no idea 
that any people, under any circumstances, could be influenced by 
Mtch violent, such wicked, such insane sentiments. She stared in 
•tttpid astomshment at my terrible and unexpected fluency. She 
entirely lost her presence of mind and burst into tears — tears not 
of affection, but of absolute fright, the hysteric offspring of a cold, 
olanned, puzzled mind. 

She vowed she would tell my &ther. I inquired with a malig- 
nant sneer, of what? She protested she certainly would tell. 
I dilated on the probability of a stepdame's tale. Most certainly 
she would tell. I burst into a dark, foaming rage. I declared 
that I would leave the house, that I would leave the country, that 
I would submit no longer to my intolerable life, that suicide (and 
here I kicked down a chair) should bring me immediate reJief. 
The Baroness was terrified out of her life. The fisdl of the chair 
was the perfection of fear. She was one of those women who have 
the highest respect for fhmiture. She could not conceive a human 
being^r much less a boy, voluntarily kicking down a chair, if his 
feelings were not very keen indeed. It was becoming too serious. 
She tried to soothe me. She would not speak to my father. AH 
should be rights all should be forgotten, if I only would not commit 
suidde, and not kick down the chairs. 
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After some weeks Mosibus paid his long-meditated visit. I had 
never, until I invited him, answered his solitary letter. I received 
him with a coldness which astonished me, and most have been 
apparent to any one but himself. I was distressed by the want of 
unction in my manner, and tried to compensate by a laboured 
hospitality which, like ice, was dazzling but frigid. Many causes 
perhaps conduced to 'occasion this change, then inscrutable to me. 
Since we had parted I had indulged in lofty ideas of self, and 
sometimes remembered, with a feeling approaching to disgustful 
mortification, the influence which had been exercised over me by a 
fellow child. The reminiscence savoured too much of boyish 
weakness, and pamfully belied my proud theory of universal 
superiority. At home^ too,when the permission for the invitation was 
accorded, there was much discussion as to the quality of the invited. 
They wished to know who he was, and when informed looked 
rather grave. Some caution was muttered about the choice of 
my companions. Even my father, who seldom spoke to me, 
seemed alarmed at the prospect of a bad connexion. His intense 
worldliness was shocked. He talked to me for on unusual time 
upon the subject of school friendships, and his conversation, 
which was rare, made an impression. All this influenced me, 
for at that age I was of course the victim of every prejudice. 
Must I add to all this, what is perhaps the sad and dreary 
truth, that in loving all this time Musseus with such devotion, 
I was in truth rather enamoured of the creature of my imagina- 
tion than the companion of my presence. Upon the foundation 
which he had supplied I had built a beautiful and enchanted 
palace. Unceasing intercourse was a necessary ingredient to 
the spell. We parted, and the fairy fabric dissolved into the 
clouds. 

Certain it is that his visit was a failure. Musieus wsa too little 
sensitive to feel the change of my manner, and my duty as his host 
impelled me to conceal it. But the change was great. He 
appeared to me to have fallen off very much in his beauty. The 
Baroness thought him a little coarse, and praised the complexion of 
her own children, which was like chalk. Then he wanted constant 
attention, for it was evident that he had no resources of his own 
and certainly he was not very refined. But he was pleased, for he 
was in a new world. For the first time in his life he moved in 
theatres and saloons, and mingled in the splendour of high civilisa- 
tion. I took him everywhere ; in fact I could bear everything but 
to be alone with him. So he passed a very pleasant fortnight and ' 
then quitted us. How different from our last parting ! Cheerful 
indeed it was, and, in a degree, cordial. I extended him my hand 
with a patronising air, and mimicking the hollow courtesy of 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^ ~- » ■,\Cv'S« gloomj and depressed. Not th&t I cared 

. Kkdi^: I hated home. I returned iu the fulness of one 

. > •. ^.iMiu*, and which pmmised to be one of the most 

.. ■■...» .Mu ilMt had ever folleu upon me. Indeed, eiistenee 

, . ,s . *i.w Mid I should haye killed myself had I not been 

...V >\ v>j ambition, which now each day became more 

.. . ..px M that the desire of distinction and of aatouiidin<; 

... -vv>il tu m; sonl; and when I recollected that, at the 

^ ..... ■u.u\,Y yoara must elapse before- 1 could realise my idetis, I 

. s.k iM,\ IM'th in silent rage, and cursed my existence. 

k ^1MUv^l picture the astonishment that perraded our little 

„y.. vVk « h»n they found the former hero of their gaiety avoiding 

. > .v<^Mk'l wid conversation, and always moving about in gloomy 

...v.ri.'^ It was at first supposed that some great misfortune had 

K^^t^Mnt to me, and inquiries were soon afloat, hut nothing could 

^» kk>vMVored. A* length one of my former prime companions, 

^tuld tay, perhaps, patrons, expostulated with me upon the 

.jiuw'li I assured him, with grim conrleay, that nothing had 

^wned) and wished him good morning. As for Muskus, I just 

,uiirlv<d to greet him the flrst day with a faint, agonising smile, 

mI tver after I shunned him. Nothing could annoy Musieus long, 

Hd he would soon have forgotten his pain, as he had already, 

•rhapa, A'eed his memory from any vivid recollection of the former 

loasure which our friendship had undoubtedly brought him. He 

'elcomed enjoyment with a smile, and was almost as cheerful when 

e should have been much less pleased. 

But although- Mnaceus was content to be thus quiets the world 
1 which he lived determined that he ahotdd be less phlegmatic 
a they bad nothing better to do, they took his quarrel npon 
lemaelves. " He certainly has behaved infamously to Musieus. 
'ou know they were always together. I wonder what it con be ! 
£ for the rest of the school, that is in comparison nothing ; but 
luBienB — yon know thej were decided cronies. I never knew 
illows more together. I wonder what it can be I If I were 
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Musseus I certainly would come to an explanation. We must put 
him up to it. If Musseus asks him he cannot refuse, and then we 
shall know what it is all ahoat." 

They at length succeeded in beating it into poor Musseua' 
head, that he had been very ill-treated and must be very unhappy, 
and they urged him to insist upon an explanation. But Musieus 
was no hand at demanding explanation; and he deputed the task 
to a friend. 

I was alone, sitting on a gate, in a part of the grounds which 
was generally least frequented, when I heard a shout which, 
although I could not guess its cause, sounded in my ear with 
something of a menacing and malignant expression. The whole 
school, headed by the deputy, were finding me out, in order that 
the important question might be urged, that the honour of Musseus 
might be supported, and their own curiosity gratified. 

Now at that age, whatever I may be now, I could not be driven. 
A soft word, and I was an Abel; an appearance of force, and 
I scowled a Cain. Had Musseus, instead of being a most conunon- 
place character, which assuredly he was — ^had it been in his nature 
to have struck out a single spark of ardent feeling, to have indulged 
in a single sigh of sentiment, he might perhaps yet have been my 
friend. His appeal might have freed me from the domination of 
the black spirit, and in weeping over our reconciliation upon his 
sensitive bosom I might have been emancipated from its horrid 
thrall. But the moment that Musseus sought to influence my 
private feelings by the agency of public opinion, he became to me, 
instead of an object of indifference, an object of disgust; and only 
not of hatred, because of contempt. 

I did not like the shout; and when, at a considerable distance, 
I saw them advancing towards the gate with an eager run, I was 
almost tempted to retire : but I had never yet flinched in the course 
of my life, and the shame which I now felt at the contemplation of 
such an act impelled me to stay. 

They arrived, and gathered round me ; they did not know how 
to commence their great business : breathless and agitated, they 
looked first at their embarrassed leader and then at me. 

When I had waited a sufficient time for my dignity, I rose to 
quit the place. 

** We want you, Fleming," said the chief. 

*^ Well! '' and I turned round and faced the speaker. 

** I tell you what, Fleming," said he, in a rapid, nervous style, 
•* you may think yourself a very great man ; but we do not exactly 
understand the way you are going on. There is Musseus; you 
and he were the greatest friends last half, and now you do not 
speak to him^ nor to imy one else. And we all think that you 
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flhonld give an ezplanaiioii of your eondnet And, in ahwt^ we 
come here to know what jou have got to saj for jonraelf.'' 

<< Do you ! " I answered with a sneer. 

^ Welly what have you got to say ?" he oonttnoed, in a firmer 
Toice and more peremptory tone. 

** Say! say that either you or I must leare this gate. I was 
here first, hut as you are the largest numher, I si^pose I must 
yield." 

I turned my heel upon him and moved. Some one hissed. I 
returned, and inquired in a very calm, mild Yoice^ ''Who 
hissed?" 

Now the person who hissed was a boy, who was indeed my 
match in years, and perhaps in force, but a great coward. I knew 
it was he, because he was just the fellow who would hiss» and 
looked quite pale when I asked the question. Besides, no one 
answered it, and he was almost the only boy who^ under such 
circumstances, would have been silent. 

<* Are you afraid to own it?" I asked, in a contemptuous tone, 
but still yery subdued. 

This great mob of nearly two hundred boys were yery much 
ashamed at the predicament in which their officious and cowardly 
member had placed them. So their leader, proud in a fine frame, 
a great and renowned courage, unriyalled achieyements in combat, 
and two years of superiority in age oyer myself, adyanced a little, 
and said, ** Suppose I hissed, what then ?" 

*^ What then!" I exdaimed, in a voice of thunder, and with an 
eye of lightning — ** What then ! Why, then, I would thrash you." 

There was an instantaneous flutter and agitation, and panting 
monosyUabic whisper in the crowd; they were Hke birds, when the 
hawk is first detected in airy distance. Unconsciously, they with- 
drew like waves, and, the arena being cleared, my opponent and I 
were left in opposition. Apparently there never was a more 
unequal match; but indeed he was not fighting with Contarini 
Fleming, but with a demon that had usurped his shape. 

<< Come on, then," he replied, with brisk confidence. 

And I came — as the hail upon the tall com. I flew at him like 
a wild beast ; I felt not his best blow, I beat down his fine guard, 
and I sent him to the ground, stunned and giddy. 

He was up again in a moment; and indeed I would not have 
waited for their silly rules of mock combat, but have destroyed him 
in his prostration. But he was up again in a moment. Again I 
flew upon him. He fought with subtle energy, but he was like a 
serpent with a tiger. I fixed upon him : my blows told with the 
rapid precision of machinery. His bloody visage was not to be 
distinguished. I believe he was terrified by my frantic air. 
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1 would sever wait between the rounds* I cried out in a roice 
of madness for him to come on. There was breathless silence. 
"They were thunderstruck. They were too' generous to cheer their 
leader. Thej could not refrain from sympathising with inferior 
force and imsupported courage. Each time that he came forwmd 
1 made the same dreadful springs beat down his guard^ and neyer 
ceased working upon his head, until at length my fist seemed to 
-enter his very brain; and after ten rounds he fell down quite 
Jblind. I never felt his blows — ^I never lost my breath. 

He could not come to time — ^I rushed forward — ^I placed my 
^ee upon his chest. '* I fight no more/' he faintly cried. 

^ Apologise/' I exclaimed ; << apologise." He did not speak. 

«By heavens, apologise/' I said, '* or I know not what I shall 
<lo." 

"Never I* he replied. 

I lifted up my arm. Some advanced to interfere. " Off," I 

-shouted ; ** Off, off." I seized the fallen chief, rushed through the 

^ate, and dragged him like Achilles through the mead. At the 

bottom there was a dunghill. Upon it I flung the half inanimate 

i>ody. 
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CHAPTER X. 

• 

.1 STBOLLSD away to one of my favourite haunts ; I was 'calm and 
-exhausted : my face and hands were smeared with gore* I knelt 
down by the side of the stream, and drank the most delicious 
draught that I had ever quaffed. I thought that I should never 
have ceased. I felt invigorated, and a plunge in the river com- 
pleted my renovation. 

I reclined under a branching oak, and moralised on the past. 
For the first time in my life I had acted. Hitherto I had been a 
creature of dreams ; but within the last month unconsciously X 
found myself a stirrer in existence. I perceived that I had sud- 
<denly become a responsible agent. There were many passions, 
many characters, many incidents. Love, hatred, faction, ven- 
geance, Musseus, myself, my antagonist, his followers, who were 
indeed a world; our sofb widks, the hollow visit, the open breach, 
the organised party, the great and triumphant struggle. 

And as I mused, all these beings flitted across my vision, and all 
that had passed was again present, and again peiformed, except 
Indeed that my part in the drama was of a more studied and perfect 

3 



•CMt; for I was eonicioai«f nnehiiiai tad iMeftMHtted boCh in 
^maeaaiitm aod ib omdooft^-of soeh that mi^ lunr^ been fodgr 
ca p ra we d gid4te»twrM^ adneied. And to jnteodace al Ab 1 
fiaddfedin.'iiiHigiiiiBrjaeeBeB. These msalQDg^liitemtw between 
i^fielf aftdMiMBBas — luBnovin^; a Icigoniafll^ between injaelf sad 
tbe^bief oftbe£Betbii— ^pnagent. IbecBmefloexcitodthatleoiild 
no longer resttnnihe outwaid ezpfeanDe of SffeeliBg. Mj T<Me& 
broke into impaMioned toaea; I andibfy uttered the scornful' jest* 
Mj coantenanae was ia barmoBj «idi»y speeeh; sy action lent a 
iBOBe poiirerM meanhig to nf wovda. 

And -aiidden^ there mm a gfeat cban^, ihe order ef which I 
cannot trace ; for MussBna, ihoagh he looiked npoi me, was not 
•Mnsaniiy bat Ajontb in a distant land ; and I wastliene m « snmp- 
toons dress, with a brilliant star; and we were friends. And a 
beautiful woman rose np — a blending of OfaristiaDa aoid Egeria. 
Botb of ns loved her, and she yielded herself 'to me, and MuBsena 
iled for aid. And there oame a king with a great power, and as i 
looked vspQfn bis dazzling erowii, lo! it encircled the biow of jof 
Jate antagenist. 

And I beheld and felt all this growing and expanding life witib * 
bliss so keen, so rayishing, that I can compare it to nothing but to 
joys which I was then too young even to anticipate. My brain 
seemed to melt into a liquid, msfaing stream ; my blood quickened 
into action, too quick even to recognise pulsation — ^fiery and fleet,, 
yet delicate and soft. With difficulty I breathed, yet the oppression 
was delicious. But in vain I endearour to paint the refined excite- 
ment of this first struggle of my young creation. 

The drama went on, nor waii dt now in my power to festram it. 
At length, oppressed with the vitality of the beings I had formedp-«> 
dazzled with the slnfting brffliancy of the scenes in which they 
mored — ezbansted with the marrelloua action of my abadowy ael^ 
"who figured before me in endless exploit — ^now struggling, now 
triumphing, now pouring forth his soul in sentences of burning 
lore, now breathing a wdthering blast of proud defiance — I 
fionght for means to lay the wild ghosts that I had unconsciously 
raised. 

I lifted my hand to my face, that had been gaeing all this time 
In fixed abstraction upon a crimson cloud. There was a violeB^ 
-struggle which I did not comprehend. Everything was chaos; but 
-Boon, as it were, a mystic mnsie came rising out -of the ineongraens 
mass; a mighty seoret was revealed to me — ail was harmony, aad 
order, and repose, and beaoity. The whirling scene no longer 
cbflDged; there was universal stillness^ and the wild beings ceased 
their fierce action, and, bending down before me in humilit}", 
proffered their homage to their creator. 



":Ajii ly.tibfHil,* I ttcdoime^ ladcing otoimd with taa'alt«iMba4 
aud vacant air — *^ am I then, after all, a poet ?" 

I HptsLog np^ I pAced up «od ^defvni lie£ore ihe t0ee^I)T]t iitft in 
tibought. The' petspiratictii lan 4Dwn my forebaad-^ tBrembled^ 
panted — I was -laftt. I was net oooaeious iof my ejifAence. Mf 
memoiy deseeted me*— ih« Tudder of my miod broke awagr. 

My thought came back ;. I threw myself on ^ ground. ^ Ye^" 
I ezckdmed, ^ beautiful beto^ I wiE release yon firam the .priaMi 
housd of my bcaiii i I will-giire you to f^eecbm and to Jigkt I Yoa 
shall exist not only £(»r me — you shall go £erth to tlie.wodd te 
delight and to conquer." 

And this v/m the fisst iamB in ray life that the idea of literary 
ereation oceurred to mei for I disliked poetiy, of whieh indeed I 
liad read little, ezoept plays : and although I took anflBiie deligbt in 
prose fiction, it was enly because the romance or the novel ofQaoed 
to me a life mose pengenial to n^ feelings than the world in 
which I lifted. But the eonviction of this day threw light upon n^ 
past ezist^e« My imaginary deeds of conquest — ^my heroic aqdsft* 
tion&-^my lon^ dazaling dreams of fanci£al adrenture— <werQ, pern 
baps, but sowKses of ideal aotiom-*4hat staream of eloquent and choieci 
expressiom which eeemed ever flowing in my eac, wns pisebably' 
intended to be directed in a different channel from human aaseiXK 
blies» and might melt or Idndle the pasdond of mankind in silence. 
And the visions of beauly and the tows of love — wese they, too^ 
to glitter and to glow ionly in imagination? 



CHAPTER. XI. 

I BEPAiRBD the next day to my fayonrite tzee, armed with a pendl 
and a paper book. My mind was, as . I thought, teeming with ideas. 
I had composed the first sentence of my work in school-time; it 
seemed to me full of music. I had repeated it a thousand times; 
I was enchanted with its euphony. . It was now written — fairly 
written. With rapture I perceired it placed in its destined 
position. But what followed? Nothing. In yain I rubbed my 
forehead; in yain I suipi&osied my foncies. The traitors would 
not listen. My mind seemed full to the yery brink, but not a drop 
of the rich siiresbn overflowed. I heoame anxious, neryons, fretfiiL 
I walked ajiout: I leaeated myself. Agmn 1 threw down tli0 
pencil,. and was like a> man disenchanted. I could scarcely read 
the yisions o£ yesterday, and if with an effort I succeeded, they 
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appeared cold^ tame, dull, lifeless. Kothing can describe my blaiik 
despair. 

They know not — ^they cannot tell — ^the cold, dull world ; tliey 
cannot even remotely conceive the agony of donbt and despair 
which is the doom of youthful genius. To sigh for fame in 
obscurity is like sighing in a dungeon for light; yet the votary 
and the captive share an equal hope. But, to feel the strong 
necessity of fame, and to be conscious that without intellectual 
excellence life must be insupportable — to feel all this with no 
simultaneous faith in your own power — these are moments of 
despondency for which no immortality can compensate. 

As for myself, repeated experiments only brought repeated 
failures. I would not die without a struggle, but I struggled only 
to be vanquished. One day was too hot ; another I fancied too 
cold. Then, again, I was not well, or perhaps I was too anxious ; 
I would try only a sentence each day. The trial was most morti- 
fying, for I found, when it came to this practical test, that in fact I 
had nothing to vmte about. Tet my mind had been so full; and 
even now a spark, and it would again light up ; but the flame never 
kindled, or, if ever I fanned an appearance of heat, I was sure only 
to extinguish it. Why could I not express what I seemed to feel? 
All was a mystery. 

I was most wretched. I wandered about in very great distress, 
for my pride was deeply wounded, and I could no longer repose on 
my mind with confident solace. My spirit was quite broken. Had 
I fought my great battle now I should certainly have been beaten. 
I was distracted with disquietude ; I had no point of refuge — ^hope 
utterly vanished. It was impossible that I could be anything; I 
must always fail. I hated to think of myself; the veriest dunce in 
the school seemed my superior. I grew meek and dull. I learnt 
my dry lessons ; I looked upon a grammar with a feeling of reve- 
rence. My lexicon was constantly before me ; but I made little 
advance. I no longer ascribed my ill progress to the iminteresting 
task, but to my own incapacity. I thought myself, once more, half 
a fool. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Hm> I now been blessed with a philosophic friend, I might have 
found consolation and assistance ; but my instructors, to whom I 
had a right to look up for this aid, were, of course, wanting. The 
system which they pursued taught them to consider their pupils as 
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machines, wliicli were to fulfil a certain operation, and this opera- 
tion was word-learning. They attempted not to discoyer, or to 
develop, or to form character. Predisposition was to them a dark 
oracle — organisation ; a mystery in which they were not initiated. 
The human mind was with them always the same soil, and one to 
which they brought ever the same tillage. And mine was con- 
sidered a sterile one, for they found that their thistles did not 
flourish where they should have planted roses. 

I was ever considered a lazy, idle boy, because I required ideas 
instead of words. I never would make any further exertion than 
would save me from their punishments : their rewards I did not 
covet. Yet I was ever reading, and in general knowledge was 
immeasurably superior to all the students — for aught I know, to 
all the tutors ; for indeed, in any chance observations in which they 
might indulge, I could even then perceive that they were indivi- 
viduals of Hmited intelligence. They spoke sometimes of great 
men, I suppose for our emulation ; but their great men were always 
commentators. They sometimes burst into an eulogium of a great 
work ; you might be sure it was ever a huge bunch of annotations. 
An unrivalled exploit turned out to be a happy conjecture : a mar- 
vellous deed was the lion's skin that covered the ears of a n^w 
reading. I was confounded to hear the same epithets applied to 
their obscure demigods that I associated with the names of Caesar, 
and Socrates, and Pericles, and Cicero. It was perplexing to find 
that Pharsalia or a philippic, the groves of Academus or the fanes of 
the Acropolis, could receive no higher admiration than was lavished 
upon the unknown exploits of a hunter after syllables. 

After my battle I was never annoyed by my former friends. 
As time advanced I slightly relaxed in my behaviour, and when it 
was necessary we interchanged words ; but I never associated with 
any one. I was, however, no longer molested. An idea got afloat 
that I was not exactly in my perfect senses; and, on the whole, I 
was rather feared than disliked. , 

Reading was my only resource. I seldom indulged in reverie. 
The moment that I perceived my mind wandering, I checked it 
with a mixed feeling of disgust and terror. I made, however, 
during this period, more than one attempt to write, and always 
with signal discomfiture. Neither of the projected subjeccs in any 
way grew out of my own character, however they might have led 
to its delineation had I proceeded. The first was a theme of 
heroic life, in which I wished to indulge in the gorgeousness of 
remote antiquity. I began with a fine description, which again 
elevated my hopes, but when the scene was fairly painted my actors 
would not come on. I flung the sheet into the river, and cursed 
my repeated idiocy. 
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After an expoaare of Has kind I always inslaataneouslj beeame 
^raoticfll* and gnvrey and sbofid ; ag a nian» when be recovers from 
intoxication^ vovm tbat ba viM newr again taste wine. Nerertbe^ 
leKy dozing tbe vacation, a pcetfy little German lady unfortunateJj 
one nigbt took it into ber bead to nairate some of tbe traditions of 
her country. Among^ tbese I baard, for tbe finst time^ tbe stoiy of 
the Wild Hnntsman of Bod«utein». It was nvost unlucky. Tbe 
Baroness, wbo was a fine instmmental musician, but wbo would 
never play when I requested, bee, chanced tbis nigbt, to be. inducing* 
ni. The mystecy and the music combined their seductive spells, 
and I was agiain enehanted. XuSnite cbaiaotecs and ideas seemed 
rnshingp in my mind* I recollected that I bad never yet^ven mj 
veia a trial at horns.. Here I could command silence,, solitude^ 
hours nidnroken and uadisturbed. X walked up and down- the 
room, onoe raoffe myself. Tbe mu£Bc was playful,, gay, and joyous* 
A village dance was before my vision; I marked with delight tbe 
jimiling peasantry bounding uoder ih& clustering vines, tbe girls 
crowned with roses, the youth adorned with flowing ribbons. Just 
as a venerable elder advanced tbe sounds^ became melancholy, 
wild, and ominous. I was in a deop forest, full of doubt and terr(»: 
— Ibe wind moaned< — ^tbe big branches heaved — in. tbe distance 
I heard tbe baying of a bound. It did not appear,, for suddenly 
the trumpet announced a coming triumph ; I felt Ibait a magni^cent 
procession was approaching, that each moment it would aj^ear; 
each moment tbe music became louder, and already an advanced 
and splendid guard appeared in tbe distance. I caught a flashing 
glimpse of a ^ea of waving plumes and glistening arms. Tbe music 
(seased— tbe procession vMiisbed — ^I fall from tbe douds ; I found 
myself in a dull drawing-room, a uUy boy, v«ry exhausted* 

I felt so excessively stupid that I instantly gave up all thoughts 
0f tbe Hunter of Rodenstein^ and went to bed gloomy and without 
hope. But in the morning, when I cose, tbe sun was shining so 
softly, the misty trees and^ the dewy grass were so tender and S9 
bright, tbe air was so. fresh and fragrant, that my first feeHng was 
tbe desire of composition, and I walked forth into tbe parkcbeecful^ 
and moved by a rising faith. 

Tbe exciting feeliiigs of tbe evening seemed to retom,. and, 
when I bad sufficiently warmed mj mind with reverie, I sat down 
to my table surrounded by every literary luxury that I could 
xemember. Ink anck>sed in an ormulu Ckipid, clear and brilUant^ 
-qukes of tbe softest cceam-ooloured pa{)er, richly gilt, and a peiiect 
magazine of tbe finest pens* I was exceedingly nervous, but on 
tbe whole not unsuccessful. I described a young txayeller arriving 
at nigbt at a. small inn on. the bordexsof a Bohemian, forest. I di)i 
not aJlow a single portion of bis dress to escape, and even bis steed 
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^ «(id' saddle^gil doiy %um[. The bosteas was- foimd}&d on our 

liousekeeper, therefore I was master of mj subject. From her 

^ ^ar^tingB to her'slMe^Micidto all was perftet. I managed to supply 

my hero with; a sapper^ and at length I gothim, no6 to bed, but to 

lii9 bed-ioom-^flv hevoas-do nsot get into bed» even when woaried, 

•witb the expediiiioifr of more eoiimiOBpkce dharacAero. On the 

<coiitrary, hie 6rst> opened tiie wibdow-^-ib was a lottice^wiudow— -and 

looked at the moon.. I had a- visry fine moonlight aeene. I wall 

-Temetsbov that tfaO' trees wcnre tipped' with iflvery hot oh! triumph 

Hof art, fbr ihe first time in my lifie I acfaiemd ai simile^ and the 

•«rening breese «a»ie sounding in. his ear sofidaa^a lover's sigh! 

This last master-touch was too much for me. BceathiesSy and 
Indeed exhausted, I read orer the dliapteir. ' I^ccmld scarcely beliere 
its exist^ee possible* I rushed into the- park, and hurried to some 
solitude where, undiitiirbed by the sight o£ a human being, I could 
<nj(^ my intended existence. 

I was so agitated, I was in sooh a tumnlt of felichy, that for the 
««8t of l^e day I could not ei^en think. I could not find w&i iimm 
to determine on my hero's name, or to ascertain the reason for 
whidi I had> brought lum to sudi a wi2ii scene,, and placed him hn 
«noh exceedingly uncomfortable lodgings. The next morning 
I had recovered my self-possession. Calm and critical, I reviewed 
the warm product of my brain whidi had the preceding day so 
fascittated me. it appeared to me that it had never been my 
unfortunate ftkte to vead more crude, rugged^ silly stuff in tho 
whole course of my experienne* The desoriptton of costume, which 
I had considered' so perfect, soonded like a catali^e of old clothes. 
As- for tJi^ supper, it was vety cvMent that so lifidess a personage 
«ottld nevor hnre on appetite. What he opened the window foe 
I know not ; but certainly^ if only to look at tiie moon he must 
liave been disappointed, for in spite of all my asseverations, it was 
very dim indeed ; and as for the lover's sigh, at the same time so 
tame and so forced, it was absolutdy sickening. 

I threw away the wretched effusion, the beautiful inkstand, the 
cream-coloured paper, the fine pens — ^away they were all crammed 
in a drawer, which I was ever after ashamed to open. I looked 
out of the window, and saw the huntsman going out. I called to 
Mm, and joined him. I hated fieldr-sports, indeed every bodily 
■exertion, exoept riding, wMch is scantely ^no; but now anything 
i^t was bodily, that was practical,, pleased, and 1 was soon 
slaughtering birds in the very bowers in which I had loved Sgeria. ' 
€n ihei whole,, this was a most miserable and wretched ye«r; 
1 was almost always depressed^ often felt heart-broken. I entirely 
lost any confidence m my own enei^es, and while I was dieprived 
of the somrces of plieasuro which I had been used to derive from • 
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reverie, I could acquire no nev ones in the pursuits of thoaa" 
around me. 

It was in this state of mind that» after a long^ and solitary walk,. 
I found myself at a village which I had never before visited. On 
the skirts was a small (Gothic building, beautiful and ancients 
It was evening. The building was illuminated; the door open. 
I entered, and found myself in a Catholic church. A Lutheran in, 
a Lutheran country, for a moment I trembled; but the indifference- 
of my father on the subject of religion had prevented me at leasfe 
from being educated a bigot; and, in my Venetian meditations^. 
I would sometimes recollect that my mother must have professed 
the old faith. 

The church was not very full ; groups were kneeling in severssl 
parts. All was dusk except at the high altar. There, a priest in 
a flaming vest offidated, and ever and anon a kneeling boy, in 
a scarlet dress, rang a small and musical silver beU. Many taJl 
white candles, in golden sticks, illuminated the sacred table, redolent 
of perfumes and adorned with flowers. Six large burnished lamps 
were suspended above, and threw a magical light upon a magicaL 
picture. It was a Magdalen kneeling and weeping in a garden. 
Her long golden hair was drawn off her irory forehead^ and reached 
to the ground. Her large blue eyes, full of ecstatic melancholy^ 
pierced to heaven, while the heavy tears studded like pearls her 
wan but delicate cheek. Her clasped hands embraced a crucifix. 

I gazed upon this pictured form with a strange fascination. 
I came forward, and placed myself near the altar. At that moment 
the organ burst forth, as if heaven were opening; clouds of incensa 
rose and wreathed around the rich and vaulted roof; the priest 
advanced, and revealed a God, which I fell down and worshipped. 
From that moment I became a Catholic. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

There was a mystery in the secret creed full of delight. Another 
link, too, seemed broken in the chain that bound me to the country 
which each day I more detested. Adoration also was ever a resource 
teeming with rapture, for a creed is imagination. The Magdalen 
succeeded to Christiana and to Egeria. Each year my mistress 
seemed to grow more spiritual — ^first reality, then fancy, now pure 
spirit! a beautiful woman, a mystical nymph, a canonised soul. 
How was this to end? Perhaps I was ultimately designed for- 
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angelic intercourse^ perhaps I might mount the skies with thd 
presiding essence of a star. • 

My great occupations were devout meditation and solitary 
prayer. I inflicted upon myself many penances. I scrupulously 
observed every fast. My creative power was exercised in the 
production of celestial visitants; my thirst for expression gratified 
in infinite invocation. Wherever I moved I perceived the flashing 
of a white wing, the streaming of radiant air; however I might* 
apparently be employed, I was, in fact, pondering over the music 
of my next supplication. 

One mundane desire alone mingled with these celestial aspira- 
tions, and in a degree sprang out of their indulgence. Each day 
I languished more for Italy. It was a strong longing. Nothing, 
but the liveliness of my faith could have solaced and supported met 
under the want of its gratification. I pined for the land where 
the true religion flourished in becoming glory, the land where t 
should behold , ten^les worthy of the beautiful mysteries which 
were celebrated within their sumptuous walls, the land which 
the Vicar of God and the Buler of Kings honoured and sanctified 
by his everlasting presence, A pilgrimage to Rome occupied my. 
thoughts. 

My favourite retreat now, when at the college, was to the ruins of 
a Gothic abbey, whither an hour's stroll easily carried me. It pleased 
me much to sit among these beautiful relics, and call back the daya 
-when their sanctity was undefiled, and their loveliness unimpaired* 
As I looked upon the rich framework of the eastern window, my 
fancy lent perfection to its shattered splendour. I beheld it once 
more beaming with its saints and martyrs, and radiant with chivalric 
blazonry. My eye wandered down the mouldering cloisters. I 
pictured a procession of priests solemnly advancing to the high altar 
and blending in sacred melody, with their dark garments and their 
shining heads, elevating a golden and gigantic crosier, and waving 
on high a standard of Madonna. 

One day as I was indulging in these soothing visions I heard ai 
shout, and looking around, I observed a man seated at no great 
distance, who by Ms action had evidently called to me. I arose, 
and coming out of the ruins advanced to him. He was seated on a 
mass of ancient brick-work, and appeared to be sketching. He wa» 
a tall man, fair and blue-eyed, but very sun-burnt. He was hawk^ 
nosed, with a quick glancing vision, and there was an air o^ 
aeuteness in his countenance which was very striking. His dress 
was not the dress of our country, but I was particularly pleasedr 
with his cap, which was of crimson cloth, with a broad border of fur^ 
and fell on one side of his head like a cap in a picture. 

'^ My little man," said he in a brisk dear voice, '< I am sorry to 
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<Kstuib yoUy but as. piofa&Uy yon knocnr tiuB placa heU/K than I, jont 
€an, perhaps^ tell me whether there be a sspeki^ ai kaacL" 

'^ladeedy ahv a Tery fluBoiU' one, for I have often, drtmk its 
trater,. whiidi is most sweety and ckauv a^id ooM; a&oE if yoairHlr 
]p69mii6 mev I "ffffl lead yon to it." 

« Witk all my heart, and mfmy thanks^ my mUbi inaaL" Sv 
aaymg he rose^ and^ pladng' hid portfolio under one aim^fifted 
«p a knapsaok, it^iich I off^ed to carry. 

«By no metuoB, kind air* said he in a most cheerfid voioe, *P 
am ever my own servant." 

So leacUng hnn on romid the other side of the abbey, and thence 
throttgh a small but very fragrant mead, I brongftt him to the 
^nring of whidi I had spoken. Over it was hvaSb a small but fair 
«reh, the key^s(?Gne- being farmed of a mitred eseuteheon, and many 
ports very much covered wifli thick ivy. 

The eye of tbe stranger* kindled witli pleasure when he looked 
upon the arch ; and then, sitting down upon the bonk and opening* 
his knapsook, he took out a large loaf and broke it, and ad I yrsa 
^etaring he said, <* Prithee do not go my Kttle friend, but stop 
4ind share my meal. It is rough, but there is ^enty. Nay, re&se 
not, little gentleman, for I wish to prolong our acquaintance. In 
noir more than a» many minutes you have conferred upon me 
two favours. In ^m worid such characters are rare. You have 
given me that which I love better tihan ime, and you have Aimi&hed 
me with a divine-sketch — for indeed this arch is of a finer style than"" 
imy port of l^e great building, and must have- been erected ])y an- 
Abbot of grand taste, I warrant you. Come, little genHeman, eat, 
pritiiee eat" 

** Ii9d(9ed, sir, I am not hungry ; but if yon would let me look a* 
your drawing (tf'the abbey, I should be most delighted." 

'•'What, dost love aa^? What! have I stumbled- upon a little^ 
artist!" 

" No, sir, I cannot drai;^, nor indeed do I undierstand art, but T 
JoTse everything which is beautiful.' 

^ Ah! a comprehensive taste," and he gave me the portfolio. 

**OhI" I exclaimed, **'how beautiftil! " for the drawing tamed 
out, not as I had cmticipoted, a lean skeleton pencil' sketch, but one 
Tapidly and richly coloured. The abbey rose as in reality, only 
more beaut^il, being suffused' with a warm light, for he had dashed- 
in it a sunset ftill of sentiment. 

^Oh! sir, how beautiful! I could look at it fiir ever. B seems 
to mo that some one must come forth from the pa6& of t^ose blue 
nounteinB. Cannot you fancy some bright cavalier, sir, with a' 
Howing plumoi op even a stringy of mules,— even lAiot would be 
delicious?* 
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^^oQting' a ahatq) aariUiviiidng* aidii gHaoee^ ^ You deaerre to see 
sketches. There ! undo that strap and open the folio, ft>i tfaeDS Ba» 
-waaaf Qtheffl^NWidimai^'^vvliilch maj plee3e you more/* - 

J «pieite(l it aa i$ I wene ftbout to*«ntor s( sftnctuacy. II was veiy 
full. I' QuUedi a 4r»iriiig> -^hidi iaf^earedjlue most rachlj coloured, 
as on« picks 'the -miti^t gloviagf lisuit* There seemed a rir«r« and 
many marhle palaces on eaeh. side, «id loa^, thin* ^^iding^ boats 
•ehoo^ng in every part, and orea? I^e straam there- apraog^ a bndge, 
a bridge with a single arch, an ancient and solemn bridge, eoveared 
^it^ buildibg^. ^.gpased upon the seene for a ifuDm^nt ivitii'breathless 
interest, a t«ac of agitating pleaBuse stote dewn my die^ and thea 
I shouted, "Venice! Venice T' 

"Little man,'* said the stranger, "what is the matter?/' 

*^ Oh! sir, I beg your pardon^ you must think me very foolish 
indeed. I am sure I did not mean to call out, but I banre beeu 
ioQging a& my life to go to Veniee, and when I see aiq^thing 
cmmected. mth it^ I feel, sic, quite agitated. Your dmwing, sir» is 
•«a beautiful^ tliat I knew not how — I thojoghitfor a moment tibat I 
rif as rsafly looldug upon these beauiiM palaces^ and croBsiag this 
famous Bia£to/' 

"Never a^iolfigise' for showing feeling my Mend. Remember 
4hat wihea you do so you apologise for trulik I, too^ am fond of 
Venice ; nor is.iheve any mty whfaie I ha^ made- more dmmm^," 

"What, air, haa^ you been at Venice?" 

" Is that so< sti»nge a deed ! I hove been in much staanger 
places.'* 

," Oh. J air^ how hapiqr yQU must be I To see Venice, and to 
travel in distant countries, I think I could die* as the condition <ii 
«ndr ^jjoymeftt/' 

" You know as yet too liittie of life to think of death*" said ths 
fitnoDger. 

" Alaa, sir," I mournfully sighed, " I have oUben washed to die." 

" But eau one so young be usihe^py ?" asked^ die stranger^ 

"Oh! sir, most— ^most? unhappy. I am alone supported in this 
;wosld by a fervent persui^on, that the holy Magdalen> has^ eon^ 
descended to take me under her especial pcoteoliom" 

" The hdiy Magdalen V* exclaimed the strangea: with an mt of 
'^neat astonishmeut:; "indeed! and what made you unhappy before 
the holy Magdalen, condescended to take you under her especial 
rprotection? Do you think, or has anybody tdd you tiiat you have 
ttommitted any sini" 

" Nol sir,, my life has been, I hope, wry innocent; nor do I sea 
indeed, how I could couunit any wi, for I hoy^ never been subject 
jtQ any temptaiiou. But I hav« ever beeu unhappy,, because. I am 
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perplexed about myself. I feel that I am not like other persons, 
and that -which makes them happy is to me a source of n» 
enjoyment/* 

^ But you hare, perhaps, some sources of enjoyment which arm 
peculiar to yourself, and not open to them. Come, tell me how 
you have passed your life. Indeed, you have excited my curiosity ; 
for I observed to-day, while I was ctawing, that you were a good 
four hours reclining in the same position." 

" Four hours, sir I I thought that I had been there but a few 
minutes.'* 

" Four hours by the sun, as well as by this watch. What were 
you doing ? Were you thinking of the blessed Magdalen ?" 

"No, sir!" I gravely replied, "not to-day." 

"How then?'* 

" Indeed, sir," I answered, reddening, "if I tell you, I am afraid 
you will think me very foolish." 

" Speak out, little man. We are all very foolish ; and I have a 
suspicion, that if we understood each other better you might 
perhaps turn out the least foolish of the two. Open then your 
mind and fear nothing. For believe me, it is dishonourable to 
blush when you speak the truth, even if it be to your shame." 

There was something in the appearance and manner of the 
stranger that greatly attracted me. I sought him with the same 
eagerness with which I always avoided my fellow creatures. From 
the first, conversation with him was no shock. His presence 
seemed to sanctify, instead of outraging my solitude. His voice 
subdued my sullen spirit, and called out my hidden nature. He 
inspired me not only with confidence^ but even with a degree of 
fascinating curiosity. 

" Indeed, sir," I began, still with a hesitating voice but a more 
assured manner, "indeed, sir, I have never spoken of these things 
to any one, for I feel they could not believe or comprehend what I 
would wish to express, nor, indeed, is it delightful to be laughed at. 
But know that I ever like to be alone, and it is this — ^that when I 
am alone, I can indulge in thought, which gives me great pleasure. 
For I would wish you to comprehend, sir, that I have ever lived iny 
as it were, two worlds — a public world and a private world. But I 
should not be unhappy in the private world but for one reason, 
which is nothing, but I was ever most happy ; but in the publie 
world I am indeed miserable. For you must know, sir, that when 
I am alone, my mind is full of what seem tome beautiful thoughts^ 
nor indeed are they thoughts alone that make me so happy, but in 
truth, I perform many strange and noble acts, and these, too, in 
distant countries and in unknown places, and other persons appear 
and they also act. And we all speak in language more beautiful 
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than common words. And, sir, many other things ocenr which it 
■would take long to recount, but which, indeed, I am sure, that is, 
1 think, would make any one very happy." 

*^ But all this is a source of happiness, not of unhappiness,'* said 
i;he stranger. '^ Am I to comprehend, then, that the source has 
dried up?" 

*' Oh ! no, sir, for only this qiomiog I had many visions, but I 
<;hecked them." 

*' But why check them?^* 

** Ah ! sir," I answered, heaving a deep sigh, " it is this which 
makes me unhappy, for when I enter into this private world, there 
^irises in the end a desire to express what has taken place in it 
which indeed I cannot gratify." 

The stranger for a moment mused. Then he suddenly said, 
** And when you looked upon my sketch of the abbey, there seemed 
to you a cavalier advandug, I think you said?" 

'^From the pass of the blue mountains, sir. Whenever I look 
upon pictures it is thus." 

''And when you beheld the Bialto, tell me what occurred 
then?"' 

*' There was a rush, sir, in my mind; and when my eye caught 
that tall young signer, who is stepping off the stairs of a palace 
into a gondola, I wished to write a tale of which he should be the 
hero." 

" It appears to me, my young friend," said the stranger in a 
serious tone, and looking at me very keenly— ''it appears to me, 
my young friend, that you are a poet." 

" Alas, sir," I exclaimed, extremely agitated and nearly seizing 
his hand — ^"alas! alas! sir, I am not. For I once thought so 
myself and have often tried to write; and either I have not pro- 
<duced a line, or somethmg so wretchedly flat and dull that even I 
have felt it intolerable. It is this that makes me so miserable — so 
miserable that, were it not for feeling in the most marked manner 
that I am under the especial protection of the blessed Magdalen, I 
think I should kill myself.*' 

A gentle smile played upon the lip of the stranger, but it was 
in an instant suppressed. Then turning to me, he said, " Supposing 
« man were bom with a predisposition for painting, as I might have 
been myself, and that he were enabled to fancy pictures in his eye, 
4I0 you think that if he took up a brush for the first time he could 
transfer these pictures to the canvass?" 

" By no means, sir, for the artist must learn his art.'' 

*' And is not a poet an artist, and is not writing an art equally 
with painting? Words are but chalk and colour. The painter 
and the poet must follow the same course. Both must aUke study 
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before they-ex^eute. B^tli mut afike oonsijt Ntttave amd iiwenfc 
the beautiful. Those who delineate inanimfite Nature, and those 
who describe her, must equally studj her, if they wish to excd. in 
Iter own ereatious : and for idbd, if the painter study the outward 
form of the animal, the inwaard must be equally inivestigated by the 
poet. Thus far for the natural; and for the ideal, whieh is an 
improTement upon nature, and whieh you will some day more 
clearly comprehend, remember this, that the painter eauA. the poet, 
however assisted by their own organi3(ftion,jmuA,afike perfect their 
style by tiie same process — I mean by studying the works them- 
selyes of great painteis and great poets. See then, my yoimg^ 
£:iend, how unreasonable you are, thait, because you cannot be a 
great artist without studying your art, you ase unhappy." 

" Oh, wTy indeed, indeed, I am not! There is no application, 
there is no exertion, I fed, I ieei it stcongfy, of whieh I aon not 
capable, to gain knowledge. Indeed, sir, you flpeak to me of great 
iihings, and my mind opens to your wisdom — but how am I to 
study?" 

^ Be not too nq>id. Before we part, which w31 be in a moment, 
I will write you some taUsmanic rules which have been of greerti 
serrice to myself. I copied £bem off an obelisk amid the ruins of 
Thebes. They will teach you all that is now necessuy." 

^ Oh, sir, how good, how kind you are I How diffierent would 
have been my life had I been taught by somebody like you.*^ 

" Where, then, were you educated ?'* 

^I am a stud^it of the coHoge about two sniks ofiT. Perhaps 
you may have passed it?" 

^ What, the large house upon the hiH, wheve they learn words }'* 
said tlie stranger with a snuLe. 

'^ Indeed, sir, it is too true. For iJiough it never occurred to 
me before, I see now why, wkh an ardent love of knowledge, I 
hove indeed there gained nothing but an ill. name." 

'^ And now," said Use stranger, insing, ^ I must away, for the 
sun wiU ui a few nnnutes sink, and I have to reach a village, whidi 
is some miles off, for my night's encampment." 

With a feeling of deep regret I beheld him prepare to depart. I 
dropped for a moment into profound abstraction ; then, rusl^ng to 
him, I seized his hand, and exclaimed, ^< Oh, sir, I am noble, and I 
am rich, yet let me follow you V 

^ By no means," said the stranger very good-naturedly, ^ fior 
our professions are different.** 

" Yet a poet should see all things." 

^ Assuredly. And you, too, will wander, but your hour is not 
yet come. 

" And shall I ever see Venice ? " 



** I doubt not ; for when a mind like yours thinks often of a thing, 
it will happen." 

** You speak to me of mysteries." 

^ There is little mystery ; there is nmeh ignorance. Some day 
you will study metaphysics, and you will then understand the 
nature of yblition." 

He opened his kaiipsaek and took .oat two omiill Toliunfifl, is 
one of which he wrote some lines. '^ Thia is ihe only book/' he 
said, << I hove ^witk me, and as, like m]!self^ yoa are sucdi a strong- 
'Yenetian, I "will give.it yen, beca«iBe you k^e art, and artists, and 
are a good boy^ When we meet «gaia I hope I may call you a 
great man." 

^ Here " Le said, giving 'them 4e m^^ they we full of Venice. 
Here, you see, is a view «f the Eialto. This will delight you. 
And in the blank leaf I hare written all the advice you at present 
require. Promise me, however, not to read it till you return te 
your college. And so farewell, my little mtmi .farewell ! " 

He extended me his hand. I took it ; and although it is an 
awkward thing at all times, and chiefly for a boy, I b^gan telling 
iiim ray name and condition, but he cheeked me. ^ I never wish 
to know anybody's name. Were I to became aoquaiuted with every 
being who flits across me in l^e, the caUousnesa of my heart would 
be endangered. If your acquaintance be worth preserviog, fate 
or fortune will some day bring us again together." 

He departed. I watehed his figure until it melted in the rising 
haze of evening. It was strange the ascendancy that this man 
•exerdsed over me. When he spoke I seemed listening to an 
oracle, and now that he had departed, I felt as if some supernatural 
visitant had disappeared. 

I quickened my walk home j&om tiie intense anxiety to open 
the volume in which I was to find the tftlwmanie counseL When 
I had arrived, I read written in pencil these words: 

^Be TArmm*. cherish hopb. Bead Moax: pokdbb lessl 
Nature is more powerful thak bducaxion: time will develop 

EVERT THING. TrUST NOT OVERMUCH IN THE BTiTMiaBB MAfiDAJUEN^ 
LEARN TO PROJECT YOURSELF." 
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CHAPTER Xiy. 

Indeed I could think of nothing but the stranger. All night his 
image was befdre my eyes, and his voice sounded in my ear. I 
recalled each look, I repeated each expression. When I woke in 
the morning, the first thing I did was to pronounce from memory 
bis oracular advice. I determined to be patient, I resolved never 
to despair. Beverie was no longer to be endured, and a book was 
to be ever in my hand. 

He had himself enabled me to comply with this last rule. I 
seized the first opportunity to examine his present. It was the 
History of Venice, in French, by Amdot de la Houssaye — a real 
iiistory of Venice, not one written years after the extinction of the 
Republic by some solemn sage, full of first principles and dull 
clissertations upon the vicious constitution— a prophet of the past, 
trying to shuffle off his commonplace deductions for authentic 
inspiration — but a luatoiy of Venice written by one who had wit- 
nessed the Doge sitting on his golden throne, and receivings 
awestruck ambassadors in his painted haUs. 

I read it with an avidity with which I had never devoured any 
book — some parts of it, indeed, with absolute rapture. When I 
came to the chapter upon the nobility, a dimness came over my 
«ight: for a moment I could not proceed. I saw them all; I 
maorked all the divisions; the great magnificoes, who ranked with 
erowned heads, the nobles of the war of CSandia, and the third and 
BtiU inferior class. I was so excited, that for a moment I did not 
observe that the name of Gontarini did not appear. I looked for it 
with anxiety. But when I read that there were yet four families 
of such pre-eminent ancestry that they were placed even above the 
magnificoes, being reputed descendants of Roman Consular houses, 
«nd that of these the unrivalled race of Gontarini was the chief, I 
dashed down the book in a paroxysm of nervous exultation, and 
vushed into the woods. 

I ran about like a madman for some time, cutting down with 
A sharp stick the underwood that opposed my way, leaping trenches, 
hallooing, spouting, shouting, dashing through poob of water. At 
length I arrived at a more open part of the wood. At a slight 
distance was a hiU. I rushed on iq^ the hill, and never stopped till 
I had gained the summit. That steep ascent a little tamed me. I 
fbund myself upon a groat ridge, and a vast savage view opened 
upon aU sides. I felt now more at ease, for the extent of the 
prospect harmonided with the ki^;enes9 and swell of my souL 
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^ Ha ha ! " I cried like a wild horse. I snorted in the air, mj 
«ye sparkled, my crest rose. I waved my proud arm, *< Ha ha I 
have I found it out at last ! I knew there was something. Nature 
whispered it to me, and time has revealed it^ He said truly, time 
has developed everything. But shall these feelings subside into 
poetry ? Away ! give me a sword. My consular blood demands a 
sword. Give me a sword, ye winds, ye trees, ye mighty hills, ye 
deep cold waters, give me a sword. I will fight ! by heavens, I 
will fight! I will conquer. Why am I not a Doge? A curse 
upon the tyranny of man, why is our Venice not free ? By the God 
of heaven I will be a Doge ! O, thou fair and melancholy saint ! " 
I continued, falling on my knees, <* who in thy infinite goodness 
condescendedst, as it were, to come down from heaven to call me 
back to the true and holy faith of Venice, and to take me under thy 
^especial protection, blessed and beautiful Mary Magdalen, look 
down from thy glorious seat above, and smile upon thy elected and 
favourite child ! " 

I rose up refreshed by this short prayer, calmer and cooler, and 
began to meditate upon what was now fitting to be done. That 
Oontarini Fleming must with all possible despatch cease to be a 
schoolboy was indeed evident, necessary, and indispensable. The 
very idea of the great house upon the hUl, where they teach words, 
was ludicrous. Nor, indeed, would it become me ever again, under 
«ny pretence whatever, to acknowledge a master, or, as it would 
Appear, to be subject to any laws, save the old laws of Venice, for I 
claimed for myself the rights and attributes of a Venetian noble of 
the highest class, and they were those pertaining to blood royal. 
But when I called to my recollection the cold, worldly, practical 
character of my father, the vast quantity of dull, lowering, entan- 
gling ties that formed the great domestic mesh, and bound me to a 
country which X detested, covered me with a climate which killed 
me, surrounded me with manners with which I could not sympa- 
ihise, and duties which Nature impelled me not to fulfil, — ^I felt that, 
to ensure my emancipation, it was necessary at once to dissolve all 
ties of blood and affection, and to break away frpm those links 
which chained me as a citizen to a country which I abhorred. I 
resolved, therefore, immediately to set out fpr Venice. 1 was for 
the moment, I conceived, sufficiently well supplied with money, 
for I possessed one hundred rix-dollars, more than any five of my 
fellow students together. Tl^s, with careful husbandry, I counted 
^ould carry me to the nearest sea-port, perhaps even secure me a 
passage. And for the rest, I had a lively conviction that something 
;nust always turn up to assist me in any difficulties, for I was con- 
.linced that I was a hero, and heroes are never long forlorn. 

On the next morning, therefore, long ere the sun had risen, I 
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Qommeneed mj adventures^ I did net steal awaj. Fint I ki^ecE 
a cross three times mMA I carried next to nj bfeast, and then* 
reeaBunendin^ niyielf to the blessed Magdalen, I i»tt&ed oflT 
pvondlj aad dowly, in a manner becoming Cariolaniis or Oesar» 
wlio» after some remores^ were both of them, for aught I knew, mf 
great-gnmdikthers. I carried in a knapsack, which we used for 
«ar rambles, a few shirts, my money, a pair of pocket jnstola, and 
some ammunition. Nor did I forget a large loaf cf bread — notr 
Tcry heroic food, but classical m my sight, from being the victnal of 
the mysterious stranger. like 1dm, abo^ I determined in future 
6nly to drink water. 



CHAPTER Xy. 

I JOURNBIED for some hours without stop^nng, along a rond abont 
which all I knew was, that it was opposite to the one which had 
first carried me to tiie college, and consequently, I supposed, did 
not lead hmne. I nemer was so delighted in my Hfe. I had never 
been t^ so early in my life. It was like living in a new w<»rld. 
Everything was stiH, fresh, fragrant. I wondered how long it 
would last, how long it would be before the vtdgar day, to winch I 
lubd been used, would begin. At last a soft luminous appearance 
commeneed in the horizon, and gradually gathered in strength and 
br^btness. Then it shivered into brilliant streaks^ the clouds were 
dappled with rich flaming tints, and the sun rose. I Mt grateft^ 
when his mild but vivifying warmth fell upon my face, and it 
seemed to me that I heard the sonnd of trumpets when he came 
forth, Hke a royal hero, ont of his pavilion. 

All the birds began singing, and the cocks crowed with renewed 
firide. I f^ as if I myself cofAd sing, my heart was so full of joy 
and exultation. And now I heard many pleasant rural sounds. A 
borse neighed, and a whip smacked; there was a whistle, and the 
sound of a cart whe^. I came to a large farm-house. I felt as if 
I were indeed travelling, and seeing tlie world and its wonders. 
When I had ramUed about before I had never observed anythiug, 
foft I was fbH of nonsensicai ideas. But now I was a practical 
man, and felt capable, as the stranger said, of jHrotecting myself. 
Kever was I so dieerful. 

There was a great barking, and several dogs rushed out at me^ 
all very fierce, but I bit the largest over the nose with my stick, 
aad it retreated yelpmg into the yard, where it again barked most 



furiously behind tke gate; tbe 8inaQ€r cbgB were iso fng^ened 
that they slunk away immediately, through different hedges, nor i&i 
they bark again till I passed the gate, but I heard theia theii^ 
though very feeble, and rather snappish than fiene. 

The farmer was coming out of the gate, a%d sahiM me. i 
returned him the salute with a firm Yoice and a maaly air. He spoke 
then of the weathear, and I differed from him, to show that I waa m 
tliinking being, and capable of protecting myself. I made sonss 
inqmriea respecting the distance of certain piaees, and I acquiredi 
from him much informatiocL The nearest town was fifteen nnlea 
off. This I wished to reach by night> as there was no- great vShigc^ 
and this I doubted not to do. 

When th« heat inoreased, and I felt a little fatigued, I stofiped 
at a beautiful spring, and taking my loaf out of my knapsack Hke 
the stranger,, I ate with a keen relifih^ and slaked my slight thirst 
in the runoiing water* It was the caldest and the purest water that 
X had ever tasted. I felt quite happy, and was full of confideaoe 
and self-gTatulation at: my prosperous progress. I reposed here till 
noon, aod as tbe day, thou^ near midsummer, became cloodyv I 
then reconmotenced my journey without dread of the facot. 

On I went, full of hope. The rcjsMmbrance of the cut that 2 
had giTen tbe great dog over the nose had wonderfully iniiamed my 
courage. I longed to knook down a man. Erery step was 
charming. Bvery flower, every tree, gare me delight, whidn the^ 
had not before yielded. Sometimes, yet seldom, for it waa an 
\m&equented road, I met a traveller, and always prepared myadf 
for an adventure. It did not come, but there was yet time. 
Every person I saw, and every place I observed, seemed strange 
and new : I felt in a far land. And for adventures, my own con- 
sciousness was surely & sufficient one, for was I not a noblemas 
iacognito^ going ou & pilgrimage to Yenke ? To say nothing of 
the adventures that might then oceuar; here were materials for the 
novelist I Fahl my aecuised fancy yna again wandering. I 
forgot that I was no longer a poet, but something which, thou^ 
difficult to ascertain, I doubted not. in the end all would agree to be 
infinitely greater. 

As the afternoon advanced the thm grey clouds mehed away,^ 
the Sim mildly shone in the warm light blue sky. This was again 
fortunate, and instead of losing my gay heart with the decline of 
day, I felt inspired with fresh vigour, and shot on joyous and full of 
QheerfulnesB. The road now ran through the skirts of a forest. 
It was still less like a common-place joufrney. On ee^ side was a 
large plot of turf, green adad sweet. Seated on this, at some little 
distance, I perceived a group of men and women. My heart beat 
at the prospect ai an incident. X soon oiisearved them with more 
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advantage. Two young women were seated together repairing a 
bright garment, which greatly excited my wonder. It seemed of 
irery fine stuff, and richly embroidered with gold and silver. 
Greatly it contrasted with their own attire and that of their com- 
panions, which was plain and, indeed, shabby. As they worked one 
of them burst into repeated fits of laughter, but the other was more 
sedulous, and, looking gprave, seemed to reprove her. A man was 
feeding with sticks a fire, over which boiled a great pot ; a middle- 
aged woman was stirring its contents. A young man was lying 
asleep upon the grass ; an older one was furbishing up a sword. 
A lightly built but large wagon was on the other side of the road, 
the unharnessed horses feeding on the grass. 

A little dog shrilly barked when I came up, but I was not afraid 
'of dogs; I flourished my stick, and the laughing girl called out 
*.* Harlequin," and the cur ran to her. I stopped and inquired of 
the fire-lighter the distance to- the town where I hoped to sleep. 
Not only did he not answer me, but he did not even raise up his 
head. It was the first time in my life that I had not obtained an 
answer. I was astonished at his insolence. " Sir," I said, in a 
tone of offended dignity,' '* how long is it since you have learnt not 
to answer the inquiry of a gentleman ?" 

The laughing girl burst into a renewed fit. All stopped their 
pursuits. The fire-lighter looked up with a puzzled sour face, the 
old woman stared with her mouth open, and the f urbisher ran up to 
us with lus naked weapon. . He had the oddest and most comical 
face that I had ever seen. It was like that of a seal, but full of 
ludicrous mobility. He came rushing up, saying with an air and 
voice of mock heroism, " To arms, to arms !" 

I was astonished, and caught the eye of the laughing girl. She 
was very fair, with a small nose, and round cheeks breaking into 
charming dimples.' When I caught her eye she made a wild 
grimace at me, and I also laughed. Although I was trudging 
along with a knapsack my dress did not befit my assumed character, 
and, in a moment of surprise, I had given way to a manner which 
still less became my situation. Women are quicker than men in 
judging of strangers. The two girls were evidently my friends 
from the first, and the fair laugher beckoned me to come and sit 
down by her. This gay wench had wonderfully touched my fancy. 
I complied with her courteous offer without hesitation. I threw 
away my knapsack and my stick, and stretched my legs with the air 
of a fine gentleman. I was already ashamed of my appearance, 
and forgot everything in the desire to figure to the best advantage 
to my new Mend. ^ This is the first time," I drawled out with a 
languid air, and looking in her face, *' this is the first time in my 
life that I ever walked, and I am heartily sick of it." 
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" And why have you walked, and where have you come from, 
and where are you gomg to ?" she eagerly demanded. 

" I was tired to death of riding every day of my life/' I rejoined, 
with the tone of a man who had exhausted pleasure. " I am not 
going anywhere, and I forget where I came from." 

'f Oh, you odd thing ! " said the wench, and she gave me a pinch. 

The other girl, who was handsome, hut dark, and of a more 
serious heauty, at this moment rose, and went and spoke to the 
crusty fire-lighter. When she returned she seated herself on my 
other side ; so I was now hetween the two : hut as she seated 
herself, though douhtless unconsciously, she pressed my hand in a 
sentimental manner; 

"And what is your name?" asked the laughing girl. 

"Theodora! how can you he so rude?" remarked the serious 
beauty. 

*« Do you know," said the laughing girl, whispering in my ear, 
" I think you must he a little count." 

I only smiled in answer, but it was a smile which complimented 
her penetration* 

" And now may I ask who you may be, and whither you may be 
going?" ' 

" We are going to the next town," replied the serious beauty, 
"where, if we find the public taste not disinclined, we hope to 
entertain them with some representations." 

" You are actors then. What a charming profession I How I 
love the theatre ! When I am at home I go in my father's bo^ 
every night. ' I have often wished to be an actor." 

" Be one," said the serious beauty, pressing my hand. 

*^ Join us," said the laughing girl, pinching my elbow. 

" Why not?" I replied, and almost thought. '^ Youth must be 
passed in adventure." 

The fair nymph produced a box of sugar-plums, and taking 
out a white almond, kissed it, and pushed it into my mouth. While 
I laughed at her wild kitten-like action, the dark girl drew a deep- 
coloured rose from her bosom, and pressed it to my nose. I was 
nearly stifled "with their joint sweets and kindness. Neither of 
them would take away their hands. The dark girl pressed her rose 
with increased force ; the sugar-plum melted away ; but I found in 
my mouth the tip of a little finger scarcely larger, and as white and 
,sweet. There was giggling without end ; I sank down upon my 
back. The dark girl snatched a hasty embrace — her companion 
fell down by my side, and bit my cheek. 

*' You funny little count I" said the fair beauty. 

^ I shall keep these in remembrance of a happy moment," said 
her friend, with a sentunental air; and she glanced at me with her 
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flashmg^ eye. So saying, she picked up tbe scattered leai«s of the 
rose. 

^ And I ! am I to have notlnng ? '' exclffimed the bhie-eyed girl, 
"with an air of mock sadness ; and she crossed her ams wpoa tier hap 
vrith a drooping head. 

I took a light iron diain from my neck, and threw it OTcr hers. 
•There," I swd, *Ms8 Sugar-plnm, that is for you." 

She jumped up from the ground, and hounded about as If she 
were the haptnest of creatures, laughing without end, and kissing 
the slight gift. The dark girl rose and began to duiee, full of 
grace and expression; Sugar-plum joined her, and they fell into 
one of their stage figures. The serious beauty strore to excel, and 
indeed was the greatar artist of the two ; but there was a wild grace 
About her companion which pleased me most. 

" Can you dance, little count?*' she cried. 

" I am too tired,'' I answered. 

''Nay, then^ another day; for it is pleasant io look forward to 
frolic.'' 

The man with the odd face now advanced towards me. He t^ 
into ridiculous attitudes. I thought that he would never have 
finished his multiplied rererences. Every time he bowed he 
saluted me with a new form of visage ; it was tbe most ludicrous 
medley of pomposity, and awkwardness, and humour. I tiioaght 
that I had never seen such a droll person, and was myself a little 
impregnated with his oddity. I also made him a bow with assumed 
dignity, and then he became more subdued. 

^ Sir," said he, placing his huge hand upon his breast, and 
bowing nearly to the ground — ^* I assure you, sir, indeed, sir — ^the 
greatest honour, sir, your company — a very great honour indeed." 

** I am equally sensible of the honour," I replied, *^ and think 
myself most fortunate to have found so many and aoch agreeable 
■friends." 

'^ The greatest honour indeed, sir— very sensible, sir — always 
BensiUe, sir." 

He stopped, and I again returned his reverence, but tiiis time 
without speaking. 

'' The greatest liberty, sir— -never take liberties — but fear you 
will consider it a very great liberty — a very great liberty indeed, sir.^ 

** Indeed I shafl consider myself very fortunate to comply with 
any wish that you can express." 

" Oh, sir, you are too kind I-^always are kind, have no doubt — 
no doubt at all, sir ; but our meal, sir— our humble meal — xery 
humble indeed-^we venture to request the honour, your company, 
Vir;" and he pronounced the last and often^repeated monosylhible 
Vith a renewed reverence. 
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<' Indeed I fear that I imTe alreftdy (00 much and too loag^ 

intruded." 

« Ok eomel pcaj come T' and each girl seized aa ann, and led 
me to their banquet. 

I aal doiBm between my two friends. The ibe-lighter, who was 
ihe aoanager, and indeed proprietor of the whole ooaieem, now 
Teceived me with great courtesy. When they were all seatedt 
they ealled seTeral times, ^ Frederick! Frederick! " and then the 
young man who was on the gromid jumped up and seated himself. 
He was not ill^'lookiDg, bi^ I did not like the expression of his 
&ce. His countenance and his manner seemed to me vulgar. I 
took rather a pr^udice against him. Kot, indeed, did my appear* 
«nce asem much to please him, for he stared at me not yery 
courteously ; and when the manager mentioned that I was a young 
gentleman travelling, who had done them the honour to join tiieir 
xepast^ he said nothing. 

The repast was not very humble. Thore was plenty to eat. 
"While the manager helped the soup they sat very quiet and 
demure ; perhaps my presence slightly restrained them; even the 
laughing girl was for a moment calm. I had a keen appetite, aniL 
though I at first from shame restrained it, I played my part well 
The drdl carved a great joint. of boiled meat. I thoc^ht I should 
have died ; he seldom spoke, but his look made us all full of merri- 
ment ; even the young man sometimes smiled. 

« We prefer living in this way to sojourning in dirty inns," said 
the manager, with an air of dignity. 

^ You are quite right," I replied; ^ I desire nothing better than 
to live always so." 

^ Inns are indeed wretched things," said the old mother. 
^ How extravagantly they charge for what costs them in a manner 
nothing!" 

Wine was now produced. The manf^er filled a cup and 
handed it to me. I was just going* to observe that I drank only 
water, when Sugar-plum, first touching it with her lips, placed it 
in my hand, and, pledging them all, I drank it off. 

" You are eating rough fare," said the old mother ; " but you 
are welcome." 

" I never enjoyed anything so much in my life," I truly replied. 
** How I envy you all the happy life you lead ! " 

" Before you style it happy you should have experienced it," 
remarked Frederick. 

<< What you say is in part true ; but if a person have imagina- 
tion, experience appears to me of little use, since both are means 
by which we cap equally arrive at knowledge." 

"I know notliing abput imagination," said the youngs man; 
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<*but what I know I owe to experience. It may not have tangbt 
me as much as imagination has taught you." 

^ Experience is everything," said the old mother,8haking her head. 

*< It sometimes costs dear," said the manager. : 

<< Terrible, terrible," observed the droll, with a most sad. and 
solemn shake of the head, and lifting up his hands. I burst into a 
fit of laughter, and poured down another draught of wine. 

Conversation now became more brisk, and I took more than my 
share of it; but I being new, they all wished me to talk. I got 
very much excited by my elocution, as much as by the wine. I 
discoursed upon acting, which I pronounced to be one of the first 
and finest of arts. I treated this subject, indeed, very deeply, ani 
in a spirit of sesthetical criticism with which they seemed unac- 
quainted, and a little surprised. 

" Should we place it," I asked, "before painting?" 

" Before scene-painting certainly," said the droll, in a hoarse, 
thick voice ; " for it naturally takes its place there." 

" I never knew but one painter," said the old mother, " and 
therefore I cannot give an opinion." 

The manager was quite silent. 

" All employments are equally disgusting," said the young man* 

" On further reflection," I continued, " it appears to me that if 

we examine " ^But here the white girl pinched me so severely 

under the table that I could not contain myself, and I was obliged 
to call out. AU stared, and she looked quite demure, as if nothing 
liad happened. 

After this all was merriment, fun, and frolic. The girls pelted 
the droll with plums, and he unfurled an umbrella to protect him- 
self. I assisted them in the attack. The young man lighted his 
pipe and walked off. The old mother in vain proclaimed silence. 
I had taken too much wine, and for the first time in my life. All 
of a sudden I felt the trees dancing and whirling round. I took 
another bumper to set myself right. In a few minutes I fell down 
quite flat, and remember nothing more. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



" I MUST get out. I am so hot." 
" You shall not," said Thalia. 
" I must, I must. I am so very hot." 
" Will you desert me ! " exclaimed Melpomene. 
M Oh ! how hot I am. Pray let me out." 
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*^No one can get out at bight," ^d the dark girl earnestly, 
and in a significant Toice, which intimated to her companion t» 
take up the parable. 

" No, indeed," said heif friend. 

« Why not?" I asked. 

<' Because it is a rule. The manager will not permit it.** 

<* Confound the manager! What is he to me? I will get 
out." 

" Oh! T^at a regnlar little count," said Thalia. 

** Let me out, let me out. I never was so hot in my life." 

« Hush! hush! or you will wake them." 

** If you do not let me out I will scream." 

The manager and the droll were in the fore part of the wagon 
affecting to drive, but they were both asleep. The old mother was 
snoring behind them. They had put me in the back part of the 
wagon with my two friends. 

<< Let him out, Theodora," for the other was afraid of a coik- 
tention. 

« Never," said Theodora, and she embraced me with increased 
energy. My legs were in the other girl's lap. I began to kick 
and struggle. 

" Oh! you naughty little count," said one. 

<' Is this the return for all our love !" exclaimed the other. 

" I will get out, and there is an end of it. I must have some 
air. I must stretch my legs. Let me out at once, or I will wake 
them all." 

" Let him out, Theodora." 

'* He is certainly the wickedest little count ; but promise you 
will come back in five minutes." 

** Anything — I will promise anything : only let me out." 

They unbolted the back of the wagon ; tiie fresh air came in. 
They shivered, but I felt it delightful. 

** Farewell, dearest," exclaimed Melpomene ; *^ one parting 
embrace. How heavily will the moments rdl until we again 
meet!" 

*^ Adieu, count," said Thalia; ^ and remember you are to come 
back in five minutes." 

I jumped into the road. It was a clear, sharp night, the stara 
shining very brightly. The young man was walking behind, 
wrapped up in a great cloak, and smoking his pipe. He came up 
and, with more courtesy than he had hitherto shown, assisted me 
in shutting the door and asked if I would try a cigar. 

I declined his offer, and for some little way we walked on in 
silence. I felt unwell; my head ached; my mouth was parched. 
I was conscious that I had exposed myself* I had commenced the 
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mimAag by rmisig tbat I would only drink "vrater, Mid for the 
€rst ttm« in my life I bad got tipsy mth wine. I kid comoutted 
many other follies, and altogether felt much leaa liice a hero. 
I recalled all my petty vanity and efaildith weaknessea mih. remorse. 
Imagination was certainly not such a sute guide ai ejq»erience. 
Was it possible that one, idio bad already got into mch serapes, 
<oM really achieve his great purpose? My conduct aoid my 
situation were assuredly neither of them Roman. 

As I walked on the fresh air did its kind office. My head was 
revived by my in^roved dreolation; my companioa furnished me 
with an excellent draught of water. Hope did not quite desert 
my invigorated frame. I b^an to turn in my mind how I might 
•yet prosper. 

** I feel better," I said to my oompaiiion> with a feeling of 
gratitude. 

^ Ay ! ay ! that wagon is enough to make any one ill, at knit 
-iuiy one accustomed to « more decent oonveyanoe. I never enter 
it. To say nothing of their vrine, which is indeed intolenaUe to 
Uiose who may have tasted a fair glass in the course of this sad 
life. 

^ Tou find life, then, sad ?" I inquired with a mixed Ceding of 
curiosity and sympathy. 

^ Ulb who knows liife veill hardly style it joyous.'' 

*^Ah, ah!" I thought to myself, *<h«re is some dumce of 
'philosophical conversation. Perhaps I have found another stranger, 
who can assist me in self-knowledge." I began to think that I wae 
exceedingly wrong in entertaining a prejudice against this young 
^man; and in a few minutes I had settled that his sallen conduct 
was the mark of a superior mind, and that he himsdf must he an 
interesting personage. 

** I have ifound life very gloGmy myself," I rejoined; ^but I 
think it arises from our faulty education. We are taught words 
\aud not ideas." 

^ There is soitaething in that," said the young man thoughtfully. 

^ After all, perhaps, it is best to be patient, and cherish hope." 

^ Doubtless/* said the young man. 

*^ And I think it equally true, that we should read more and 
ponder less." 

^ Oh! curse reading," said my friend; <«I never coald read." 

" You have like myself, then,]ndu]ged in your own thoughts ?" 

^ Always," he affirmed. 

^ Ah! indeed, my dear friend, there is aDter all nothing like 
it. Let them say what they will, but give me the gtorious pleasures 
4if my private world, and all the jarring horrors of a public one I 
leave without r^;ret to those more fitted to struggle with them." 
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« I beMere tiiat most piiUic ntai are in— irrtC said the 
young man. 

** Itis tWr^riocefioB," I rej<nned» aMieiigh I 4id not ckarly 
detect the connexion of his remark. ^ What een we expect? " 

** No,' sir, it ^ eorraption," fae r^ed» in & firm tooe. 

«( Pray," said I, leading hack the convenatioa to * point whidi 
J more &Ily eomprefaended, ^is it yosr opiaioa that Batnie is 
stronger than education ?" « 

" Why,*' said my friend, taking* a good many vhiffii of his 
•pipe, ^ thore is • great deal to be said on both sides.'' 

* One of the vsseBt a»d most extraordinary men I ever knew, 
however, was of a decided opinion that nature would nkioiately 
ppewaL^' 

^ Who m%lit he be ?" adced my eompanioa. 

** Why really his name — hut.it is a most extraordinary ad^i«ii* 
ture, and to this holir I eannot help half bdieWag that he was 
ft superaataral being; but Hub truth is I do not know his name, 
for I met him casually and under very peenHar dneumstaBoes ; a&d 
though we conversed mubh, and of very high matt6rsi,he did not, 
xmfortinaatelf, teour me with his name.'' 

^^Oliat eertidiify looks odd,'' said i&.EVedenfik; <-'fodr when $k 
man idieers off without giving iiis name, I, for one, never, think 
ium better than he should he/' 

** Had he not is^ken g£ the Idessed Kagdalen in a way whieli 
I can scarcely reconcile with his other sentiments, I diouUo^taiii^ 
^ve considered hki a measebger from that holy personage, for I 
have the best reasons for beUeving tbaA i am under her espedal 
pnyte<^oa." 

*^ If he abised her, that could acarody be," remarked Fredetiok. 

*^ No. dertaialy I think he must have been only a man; for 
lie presented me with a g]£k before his departure-— »'' 

" That was handsome." 

** And I can hardly b^eve that he was really deputed— though 
I really do not know. Everything seems mysterious; although 
I believe, after all, there is little mystery, bat, on the contrary^ 
mudi ignorance.'^ 

<*No doubt: though they are opening schods now in every 
pariah.'' 

^ And how much dad he give you ?" continued Frederidc. 

^Hownmchl I do not understand you." 
^ I mean, what did he. give you ?" 

** A mo^ delightful book, to me particularly interesting.* 
^ •Abooki" 
/ ^' Abook wliieh Ishall no doubt find of great use in my travels." 

*< I have myself some thoU2;ht3 of traveUIng," said Frederick 



^< for I wax alck of tins life, wlddi. is iU-sinted to my former habits^ 
but one geta into scrapes without thinking of iL" 

<< One does in a most snrpriaing manner." I nerer made an 
obaervatioQ in a tone of greater smoeritj. 

^ Yon hare led a very different sort of life Hhea?" I asked. 
^ To tell yon tiie troths I thought so. Ton could not disgnise 
fVoim me that yon were superior to your appearance. I si^pose^ 
like myself, yon are incog.?'* , 

^ That is the exact truth." 

^ Good hearensl how lucky it is that we hare met! Bo not 
yon think that we codd eontrire to trarel together? What are 
your plans?'' 

^ Why, to say truth, I care little where I go. It is necessary 
that I should trarel about for some time, and see the world, until 
my father, the count, is reconciled." 

** Ton hare quarrelled with your fether?'' 

*^ Do not speak of it. It is a sad affair. But I hope that ii. 
win end welL Time will show." 

^ Time, indeed, derelops ererything." 

** I hope ererything from my mother the countess' influence; 
but I cannot be«r speaking about iL I am siqiported now by my 
sister Lady CSsn^ine, out of her own allowance, too, poor creature. 
There is nothing like those silvers." And he raised his hand to his 
faeCy and would hare brushed away the tear that nearly started 
from his manly eje. 

I was quite affected. I respected his grie&, and would not 
press him for detaQs. • I exhorted him to take courage. 

^ Ay f ay I it is rery easy talking ; but when a man, accustomed 
to the socie^ and enjoyments I hare been, finds himsdf wandering 
about the world in tlds manner — it is rery easy to talk — but curse it 
— do not let us i^eak of it. And now where do yon intend to go?" 

'^ I am thinking of Venice." 

^Venice! just the plaee I should like to see. But that requires 
funds. You are rery welcome to share mine as far as they will 
last ; but hare you anything yourself?" 

'*! hare one hundred rix-dollars," I replied; ^ not too mudi 
certainly, but I quitted home without notice. Ton understand." 

** Oh, yes! I hare done these things myself. At your age I was 
just such a fellow as you are. A hundred rix-doUais! — not too 
much to be sure, but with what I hare got it will do. Isoomto 
leare a companion in distress like you. Let me be shirered if 
I would not share the last fiirthing with the fellow I liked." 

*^ Ton shall nerer repent, sir, your kindness to me ; of that feel 
assured. The time may come when I may be enabled to yield you 
as^tanoe, nor shall it be wanting." 
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We now began serionslj to consult over our plans. ' He recom- 
mended an immediate departure even that night, or else, as he 
justly remairked, I should get perhaps ^nt^ngled with these girls. 
I objected to quitting so unceremoniously, and without thanking 
my kind friends for their hospitality, and making some little present 
to the worthy manager; but he said that that worthy manager already 
pwed him a year's salary, and therefore I need not be anxious on 
his account. Hamburg, according to him, was the port to which 
we must work our way, and, indeed, our departure must not bo 
postponed an hour, for, luckily for us, the next turning was the 
route to Hamburg. I was delighted to find for a Mend such 
a complete man of tlie world, and doubted not, under his auspices, 
most prosperously to achievQ my great object. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



« 



Hebs is your knapsack^ I woke the girls, getting it. They 
thought it was you, and would have giren me more kind words and 
kisses than I care for. Theodora laughed heartily when she found 
out her mistake, but Emilia was in a great rage." 

<< Good-natured lasses 1 I think I must gire them a parting 
embrace." 

« Pooh ! pooh ! that will spoil all. Think of Venice. I cannot 
get at my portmanteau. Never mind, it matters little. I always 
carry my money about me. We must make some sacrifices, and 
we shall get on the better for it, for I can now carry our provisions ; 
^nd yet my ribbon of the order of the Fox is there — pah I I will 
not think of it. See !. here runs the Hamburg road. Cheerily, 
boy, and good-bye to the old wagon." 

He hurried me along. I had no time to speak. 

We pushed on with great spirit, the road again entering the 
forest, on the skirts of which I had been the whole day jour- 
neying. 

"I know this country well," said Frederick, "for in old days 
I have often hunted here with my father's hounds. I can make 
many a short cut that will save us much. Come along down this 
glade. We are making fine way." 

We continued in this forest several hours, walking with great 
speed. I was full of hope, and confidence, and self-congratulation, 
that I had found such a friend. He took the whole management 
upon himself, always decided upon our course, never lost his readi- 
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I bad ao e«^ ti» Wdc exKciie prsffiiCad ne ftOM feding^ 
wearied. We aavar stopped. 

The momiii^ Woke, aad gave me ffesh eoaa^. Tke sua 
roae^ aad il waa agreeable to tlimk tbst I waa slffl nearer Venieeh 
We QHBe to A pleaaaaft pieee of turf, Iresh from tiie eourae of 
a qaarktiitg rifoieft. 

** We have gone aa good aa thirty nSes,'* nid IVederiid:. 
**Had we kept to the eommoii road we ihoidd hare get threugll 
barely hatf.* 

^HaTe we, indeed!" I said. '^Tbis k indeed progreas; but there 
k nothing Ike wifiing hearts. May we get on as well each dsy !** 

'Here I propose to rest awbBe,'' said my corapaaioii; ^a fiew 
hours' repose will bring na quite romid. Ton must not forget Ifart; 
you rather debauched yesterday." 

Now that I had stopped I indeed felt wearied and exceedingly 
sleepy. My companion kindfy pkcked some fern, and made me 
an excellent bed under a branching tree. 

** This is, indeed, a life of adventure," I said. ** How very kind 
you are. Such a bed in such a scene would alone repay for all 
our fatigue." 

He prodneed some bread and a bottle, and gathered some 
eresses ; but I felt no de«re to eat or drink, and before he haS 
fiakhed his meal I had sunk into a deep slumber. 

I must have slept many hours, for when I woke it was mtmlv 
past noon. I arose wonderfully refreshed. I looked- nnmd for 
Frederick, but, to my surprise, he was not there. I jumped up, 
and called hk name. No answer. I became alarmed, and ran about 
t^ Tieinity of our encampment, shouting ^ Frederidt! ^ There 
waa stiU no answer. Suddenly I obserired that my knapsaek ako 
was gone. A terrible feeling of doubt> or rather dismay, came 
oter me. I sank down and buried my face in my hands, and i^ 
was some mintttes before I could even think. 

''Can it be! It k impossible! Infamous knave, <»*, rather^ 
miserable ass! Hare I been deceived, entrapped, plundered! 
O, Contarini, Contarini, you are at length pnnkhed for all your 
foolery! Frederick, Frederick! he cannot surefy have left me. 
He k joking, he is trying to frighten me. I will not believe 
that I have been deeeived. He most be trying to frighten me. 
I will not appear frightened. I will not shont in the least.. Ah T 
I think I see him behind that tree.'' I jumped up again and ran 
to the tree, but there was no Frederick. I ran about, in tun^. 
diooting hk name, exeora^g my idiocy, confiding in hk good 
&ath, proclaiming him a knave. An hour, a heavy hot agitaiting^' 
hour, rolled away before I was ccmviiiced of the tiiumph of expe- 
rience over imaginaition< ..•'.., 



i I wfts htmgrf, I was destitufie, I was in a wild and iiiil[iiGWti>^^ 

solitude ; I might be starred, I migiit be muiilered» I mi^hl die. 

I I cofttM think of nothing but horrible events. I felt for the first 

I l&ne in mj life like a yictim. I could not bear to reeal my old' 

feelings. They were at once maddening md morti^fing. I felt 

myself, at the same time, the most muerable and the most con- 

( temptible of beings. I entirely lost all my energy^ I beUevcd 

I ihat all men were tillslns. I sank upon the ground and gave 

myself up to despair. In a word, I was fairly frightened. 
! I heard a rustling in a neighbouring copse and darted up. 

I thought it was Frederick. It was not IVederick, but it was 
a human being. An ancient wt)odmatt came forth from a grove^ 
of oaks, a comely and venerable man.^ His white hair, his fresh» 
hale face, his still, keen eye, and the placid, benignant ezpressioii 
of Ms countenance, gave me hope. I sahited him, and told 
him my story. My appearance, my streaming eyes, my visible 
emotion, were not lost upon him. Sharply he scrutinised me^ 
many were the questions he asked, but he finaUy credited my^ 
tale. I learnt from him that durh^ the night I had advanced 
into the interior of the forest, that he himself lived in ^ 
cottage on its skirts some miles off, that he was about U> 
return from his daily labour, and that I should accompany him. 
As for the road to Hamburg, that was a complete invention. 
I also collected that home as wdl as the college were very 
distant. 

We proceeded together along a turf road, with his donkey 
laden with the day's spoils. I regained my cheerfulness, and wa» 
much interested by my new companion. Never bad I seen any 
one so kind, and calm, and so truly venerable. We talked a great 
deal about trees. H^ appeared to be entirely master of his calling. 
I began to long to be a woodman, to pass a qniet, and contem* 
plative, and virtuous fife^ amid 'the deep silence and beautiful 
scenery of forests — exercising all the primitive virtues which 
became so unsoph&ticated a career. 

Ho dog darted on before us with joyful speed. We had arrived 
&t his cottage, which was ancient, and neat, and well ordered aa 
himself. His wife, attentive to the welcome bark, was already at 
the gate. She saluted me ; and her husband, shortly telling my 
tale, spoke of me in kind terms. Never had I been treated with 
greater kindness, never was I more grateM for it. The twilight 
was dying away, the door was locked, the lamp l^hted, a blazing- 
log thrown upon the fire, and the round table covered with a plen-' 
teous and pleasant meal. I felt quite happy; and, indeed, to be 
happy yourself you must live among the happy. 

The good woman did not join us in our meal, but sat by the" 
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Preside under the lamp, watching us with a fond smile. Her 
appearance delighted me, and seemed like a picture. 

" Now does not the young gentleman remind you of Peter ?" 
«aid the dame; <*for that is just where he used to sit, God hless 
him. I wonder when we shall hear of him again ? '' 

'^ She speaks of our son, young master," said my host, tuminsf 
4o me in explanation. 

''A hoy such as has heen seldom seen among people of ovi 
•condition, sir, I can well say/' continued the old woman, speaking 
with great animation. " Oh ! why should he have erer left home ! 
Young people are ever full of fancies, hut will they ever find friends 
in the world they think so much of, like the father who gires them 
bread, and the mother who gave them milk ?" 

'^ My father brought me up at home, and I have ever lived at 
home," observed Peter. *' I have ever lived in this old forest,— 
many is the treef that is my foster-brother, — and that is sixty-eight 
jears come Martiiimas. I saw my father happy, and wished no 
more. Nor had I ever a heavy hour till Peter began to take these 
fancies in his head, and that, indeed, was from a boy this high, for 
he was ever full of them, and never would do anything with the 
axe. I am sure I do not know how they got there. The day will 
come he will wish he had never left home, and perhaps we may yet 
see him." 

"Too late, too late I" said the old woman. « He might have 
been the prop of our old age. Many is the girl that would have 
given her eyes for Peter. Our grand-children might have been 
running this moment about the room. God bless them, whom we 
fihall never bless. And the old man now must work for his old 
woman as if it were his wedding year." 

" Pooh! pooh! as for that, say nothing," rejoined Peter ; "for 
I praise God my arms and legs are hearty yet. And indeed, were 
they not, we cannot say that our poor boy has ever forgotten us." 

"Indeed it is true. He is our own son. But where does the 
money come &om? that is the question. I am sure I often think 
what I dare not say, and pray God to forgive me. How can a poor 
woodman's son who never works gain wherewith to support him- 
self, much more to give away ? I fear that if all had thier rights, 
we should have better means to succour Peter than Peter us." 

" Nay, nay, say not that, dear Mary," said her husband, reprov- 
ingly* "^or it is in a manner tempting the devil." 

"The devil perhaps sent the thought, but it often comes," 
answered the old woman, firmly. 

" And where is your son, sir ?" I asked. 
" God, who knows all, can tell, not I," said the old man ; ^ but 
wherever ho be I pray God to bless him." 
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** Has he left you long, sir ? " 

^'Fifteen years come September; but he ran away once 
before, when he was barely your height, but that was not for 
long." 

*' Indeed," I said, reddening. 

''I belieye he is a good lad," said the father, *'and will never 
believe harm against him till I hear it. He was a kind boy, though 
strong-tempered, and even now every year he sends us something, 
and sometimes writes a line, but never tells us where he is, only 
that-he is very happy, if we are. But for my part I rather think 
he is in foreign parts." 

*^ That is certam," interrupted Dame Mary. ^ I dare say he is 
got among the French." 

^He was ever a wrong-headed queer chap," continued the 
father in an undertone to me; ^ sometimes he wanted to be a soldier, 
then a painter, then he was all for travelling about ; and I used to 
say, * Peter, my boy, do you know what you are?' And when I 
sent him in the woods to work, when he came home at night, I 
found that he had been a-painting the trees 1 " 

The conversation had taken a turn, which induced meditation. 
I was silent and thoughtful; the dame busied herself with work, the 
old man resumed his unfinished meal. Suddenly there was a loud 
shouting at the garden gate. AU stared and started. The dog 
jumped up and barked. The shouting was repeated, and was 
evidently addressed to the inmates of the cottage. The old wood- 
man seized Ins rifle, and opened the casement. 
' " Who calls ?" he demanded, ** and what want you ?" 

« Dwelleth Peter Winter here ?" was inquired. 

^ He speaks to you," was the reply. 

*^ Open the door, then," said the Pouter. 

« Tell me first who you are." 
■■ ^ My name has been akeady mentioned," answered the shouter • 

with a laugh. 
^ «* What mean you ? " 

" Why, that my name is Peter Winter." 

The old woman screamed; a strange feeling also was my lot ; 
^ the woodman dropped the loaded rifle. I prevented it from going 

off; neither of them could move. • At last I opened the door, and 
the stranger of the Abbey entered. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

TinssE mus «oizie embraciiig, maeli hAeamg, the eM womaa neyer 
teamed, crying, and tke e jes of the father were fall of teaia. The 
0QXI alone was oakn, and iBtpeTturbaUe^ and smUiag. 

^Are yooi indeed Peter?'' exekdmed tiie old wonnai, «<Abang^ 
inthjoy. 

<* I never heard so from any one but you,** anawei^d the sod. 

^ And am I blessed with the ogbt of you before my death ?'* 
continued the mother. 

*^ Death I why yon look ten yesrs yomig^r than when I hut saw 
you?" 

^Oh ! dear no, Peter. And why did not yon tell ub where joa 
were?'' she. continued. 

^ Because I neyer knew." 

*^ Oh! my dear, dear son, how tall you ha^re grown! and pray 
how have you managed to Hto? honestly I am ooe; your face 
says BO." 

^.As for that, it does net become me to praise myself; but yeu 
see I have saved my neck.'' 

^ And what would you like to eat ?" 
• « Anything." 

The father could not speak for silent joy. I had retked to && 
remotest comer of the roosL 

'< The old cott€ige pretty as ever. I hare got a dEswiag of it 
in my portfolio— always kept it, and your portrait too,, mother, and 
my father cutting down S^inkel's oak; do you remember?" 

'' Do I remember ! Why, what a memory the ehiid has got, and 
only think of its keeping, its poor old motiier's head m its pocket- 
book, and the picture of the cottage, and father cul^ang down 
Schinkers oak. Do I remember ! — Why I remember—-" 

'' Come, my dear old lady, gire me something to eat,' and &ther 
year hand again. You floiuidi like one of your faster brothers* 
A shower of blessings on you both." 

^Ah! what do we want more than to see our dear Peter ?'^ 
said the old woman bustling about the supfier. ^And as for 
working, I warrant you, you shall be plagued no more about 
working; shall be as idle as it pleases, that's for it. For old Peter 
was only saying* this cveuiag, that he could do more work now, and 
more easily than when he first married ; ay I he will make old 
bones I warrant him." 

«I said, Mary " 
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*Pooli! pooh! never mind what you said, hut get the brandy 
bottle, and grive our dear Peter a sup. He shall be plagued no 
more about working, and that's for it. But, 'Lord bless us, wivre 
is the young master all the time, for I want him to help me get the 
things." 

I stepped forward and caught the eye of the son. * What," hd 
exclaimed, << my little embryo poet, and how cazae you here, iu the 
name of the holy Magdalen?" 

"It is a long story," I said. 

" Oh ! then pray do not tell it," he replied. 

Supper soon appeared. He ate heartily, talking between eac& 
mouthful, and full of jests. The father oould not speak, hat the 
mother was never silent. He asked many questions about oM 
acquaintances, and I fancied he asked them with little real interest, 
and only to gratify his mother, who, at each query, bizrst into freflk 
admiration of his memory and his kind-heartedness. At kangtiil, 
after much talk, he said, " Come, old people, to bed — ^to bed ; these 
hours are not for grey hairs. We shall have you all knocked 
up to-morrow, instead of fresh and joyful.* 

" I am sure I cannot sleep/^ said the dame, *' I am in soch n 
taking." 

** Pooh! you must sleep, mother — ^good night to you, goodnight," 
and embracing her he pushed her into the next room ; ^ good night, 
dear father,*' he added m a soft and serious tone, as he pressed the 
honest woodman's hand. 

" And now, little man, you may tell me your story, and we will 
try to talk each other to sleep." So saying, he flung a fresh log 
on the fire, and stretched his legs in his father's ancient seat. 



CHAPTER SIX. 

It was settled that I should remain at the cottage for a few days, 
and then that, accompanying Winter, I should repair to the capital. 
Thither he was bound ; and for mys^, both from bis advioe and 
my own impulse, I had resolved to return home. 

Oh the next morning the woodman went not to his usual labour, 
but remained with his son. They sfa-olled out together, but in a 
short time Tetomed. The mother bustled about preparing a good 
dinner. For her this was foil employment, but time hung heavy 
on the old man. At last he took his axe and fairly set to work aSt 
on oM tree near his dwelling, which he had long condemned, and 
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never found time to execute. His son and he had few ideas to 
exchange, and he enjoyed his happiness more while he was employed. 
Winter proposed a ramhle to me, and I joined him. 

He was very gay, but would not talk about himself, which I 
wished. I longed to know what he exactly was, but deemed a 
direct inquiry indelicate. He delighted to find out places he had 
known ; when young, and laughed at me very much about mj 
adventures. 

^ You see what it is to impart knowledge to youth like you. In 
eight and forty hours all these valuable secrets are given to Master 
Frederick, who will perhaps now turn out. a great poet." 

I bore his rallying as good-humouredly as he could wish, and 
tried to lead our conversation to subjects which interested me. 
^Ask me no. more questions," he said, <' about yourself, I have told 
you everything. . All that I can recommend you now is to practise 
self-forgetfulness." 

We rested ourselves on a bank and talked about foreign countries, 
of which, though he himself never figured in his tales, he spoke 
^without reserve. My keen attention proved with what curiosity 
and delight I caught each word. Whenever he paused, I led him 
by a question to afresh narrative. I could not withstand expressing 
how I was charmed by such conversation. *' All that I tell you," he 
fiaid, ''and much more, may be found in books. Those that cannot 
themselves observe, can at least acquire the observation of others. 
These are indeed shadows, but by watching, these shadows we learn 
that there are substances. Little man, you should read more. At 
your time of life, you can do nothing better than read good books 
of travels." 

"But is it not better myself to travel?" 

"Have I not told you that your wandering days have not yet 
come ? Do you wish to meet another Mr. Frederick ? You are 
much too young. Travel is the great source of true wisdom, but 
to travel with profit you must have such a thing as previous 
knowledge. Do you comprehend ?" 

"Ah I sir, I fear me much that I am doomed to be unhappy." 
' "Poh! pohl Clear your head of all such nonsense. There is 
no such thing as unhappiness." 

. "No such thing as unhappiness, sur? How may this be, for all 
men believe- ^ 

^ All men believe many things which are not true ; but remember 
what I say, and when you have lived as long as I have, you will 
perhaps discover that it is not a paradox. In the meantime it is 
nonsense talking about it, and I have got an enormous appetite. 
A fine dinner to-day for us, I warrant you." 
. So we returned home at a brisk pace. The old woman looked 
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out at the door when she heard our steps, and, nodding to her son 
with a smile of fondness, <' You must walk in the garden awhile* 
Peter/' she said, '< for I am husy getting the room ready. Now, I 
dare say you are thinking of the dinner, but you cannot tell me 
what there is for Peter, that you cannot. But Til tell you, for 
if you fret yourself with guessing, mayhap it will hurt your relish. 
Do you remember crying once for a pig, Peter, and father saying 
a woodman's boy must not expect to live like the forest farmer's 
son ? Well, he may say what he likes ; Peter, there is a pig." 

The father joined us, cleanly shaved, and in his Sunday raiment; 
I nerer saw any one look' so truly respectable as did this worthy 
old peasant in his long blue coat with large silrer buttons, deep 
waistcoat covered with huge pink flowers and small green leaves, 
blue stockings, and massy buckles. 

The three days at the woodman's cottage flew away most 
pleasantly. I was grieved when they were gone, and in spite of 
my natural courage, which was confirmed by meditation and 
strengthened by my constantly trying it in ideal conjunctures, I 
thought of my appearance at home with a little anxiety. 

We were to perform our journey on foot. The morning of the 
third day was to light us into the city. All was prepared. I 
parted from my kind friends with many good wishes, hearty shakes 
of the hand, and frequent promises of another visit. Peter was 
coming to them again very shortly. They hoped I might again be 
his companion. The father walked on with us some little way. 
The mother stood at the cottage door until we were out of sight, 
smiling through her tears, and waving her hand with many 
blessings. 

** I must take care of my knapsack," said the younger Winter ; 
"evil habits are catching." 

" Nevertheless, I hope you will sometimes lot me • carry it. At 
any rate give me your portfolio." 

" No, no ; you are not to be trusted, and so come on." 



CHAPTER XX. 

- But, my dear friend, you have lodged, yon have fed, you have 
befriended, you have supported me. If my father were to know 
that we parted thus he would never forgive me. Pray^ pray, 
tell me." 
^PHthee, no more. Tou have told me your name, which is 
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agsAmt mj rnlea; jcm knaw jmRe, no ose of mj fellow-traveUen 
e^er' did before; and yet yoa are not contented. You grow 
unreaBonahle. Did I not say that, if our aequaintaBce were worth 
yy^ ^Lint^imng, WO shoiild meet again>? Weill I •say tlie san^ tidog 
now— and so good bye." 

« Dear sir^ pray, pray ** 

«< This is my direction— your course lies orer tbat bridge — look 
sharp about you, and do not enter into your prirate world, for the 
odds are you may find, your friend Count Frederick picking a 
pocket. Good morning, little man.'' 

We parted^ and I crossed tbe ridge. The stir of man 
seemed strange after the silence of the woods. I did not feel quite 
at urease; my heart a little nnagaye me. I soon reached the 
street in which my father resided. I thought of the woodman's 
cottage^ and the careless days I had spent under that simple roof. 
I. wished myself once more by Sebinkel's oak, talking of Aiaby the 
Blest with that strange man, with whom my acquaintance, although 
so recen^ seemed now only a dream. Did he really exist? were 
they all real beings with whom I seemed lately to hare conscNrted ? 
Or had I indeed been all this time plunged in one of my incurable 
reveries ? I thought of the laughing girl, and her dark sentim^ital 
frieaad* I felt for the chain which I aJways wore roi^nd u)j neck. 
It was gone. No doubt, then, it must all be true. 

I had reached the gate. I uttered an involuntary sigh and took 
up the knocker. It was for a moment suspended. I thought of 
the Contarinis, and my feeble knock hurried into a sharp rap. 
^ 'Tis a nervous business/' thought I, '^ there is no conceaUng it. 
'Tis flat rebellion — ^'tis desertion — ^'tis an outrage of all parental 
crdei!&— 'tis a. yiolation of the law of nature and nations." I 
sighed again. " Yet these are all bugbears; for jirhat can th^ do 
to, me? Is th«:e any punishment that, they con inflict that I care 
for ? Certainly not, and 'tis likely it will all blow over. Yet the 
explanatioDs,, and the vile excuses, and the petty examinations, 
there is something pitiful, and contemptible, and undignified, in the 
whole process. What is it that so annoys me ? 'Tis not fear. I 
think it is the disgust of being accountable to any human being?" 

I went up stairs. My father, I felt sure, was away. I found 
the Baroness alone. She started when I entered, and looked 
sullen. Her countenance, she flattered hei'self, was a happy mix- 
ture of the anxiety wliich became both a spouse and a modier, pity 
for mf father, pity for me^ and decided indigpi^kUon at my rery 
improper ceodnct. 

. /*How do you do^Madamr'' I inq^cd In as quiet a tone es I 
could command. ** My father is, I suppose, at his office." 

^I am sure I. cannot tell," she replied* speaking in a rery sob- 
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liued serio{» ttme, as if there were deatb in tlie hoose. ** I believe 
he Imr gone o«t to-day. He has been very agitated indeed, and I 
^ink is extremely unvelL We bare aU been extremely agitated 
4iiid alarmed. I hanre kept myself as quiet as I oonld, bat can bear 
BO iioise*wba;tever; The Baron has reoeired a fine letter from 
your tutor/' she continued iu a brisker, and rather malignant tone, 
^bnt your father- will speak to you. I know nothii^ about these 
things. I wished to have said something to soothe him, but I 
know I nerer interfew for any good."' 

<^Wdl/' I d[»erred, with a dogged, desp^ate tone, speaking 
through my teeth, '^well! all I eain say is, that if my father has 
been prejndioed agaonst me by a parcel ai in&moiis falsehoods, as 
it ajipears by your aecomtt, I know how to protect myself. I see 
how the ground lies ; I see that I have already been judged, and 
am now to be punished, without a trial But I wiH not submit any 
kmger to suich perseeiztion. Ein^bess in this house I nerer expect, 
but justiee is a right enjoyed by a oommoii wooilmaEi and denied 
only to me.'* 

'' Deiur me; QoiAatnm^ how violent ymc^ are I I nev^ said your 
lather was even angry. I only said I thought' bet was a Bfttl^ 
unwell — a littde biIioa% I think. My dear Gonlarini, yoa are 
always so very violent. I am sure I sud I wa» eonfident yon 
would never haw left college without a very good cause indeed. 
I have no deobt yott will expiktin everything in the most satis^tory 
manner poesilde. I do not know what yt>u mean always by talking 
of not expeeting kindness in this house, I am; sore I never inter<« 
fere with yon. I, make it a rule always, when your interest' is in 
the least concerned, never to giv& an o^nioa. I am sure I wish 
you were more happy asd less violent. As for jadgh^ asod 
paoishlng without a trial, you know your father never passher any 
«ae, nor has he decided aBythmg, for all he knd^ws is from tltti 
letter of your tutor, and that is but a line, m/^rely saying you had 
quitted the college without leave, aBd, as they supfKise(^ had gone 
home. They said, too^ that they were the m^e surprised, as your 
general behaviour was quite unexceptionable. "Ntut at ajl against 
jou the letter was, not at all, I assure yoa. 1 pointed out to 
your father more than once that the letter vni.s, if anything, rather 
in yom* favour, because I had no doubt that you would explain the 
step in the most satisfactory manner ; and they said, yen see, that 
your conduct, otherwise, was perfectly unexceptionable." 

* Wdl, my dear Madam, I am very sorry if I have offended you, 
Bew are my brothers ?" 

**I.am very willing to forget it. You may say and think what 
you please, GootoriiB, as long as yon are not violent. The child^resf 
are pretty welL Ernest is qtdte ready to go to eoHege, aod new 
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there w no one to taike care of him. I alwajB thought of jour 
being there with quite a feeling of satiafaction, for I was sore thai 
jon would not refose to do what yon eonld for him among the boys. 
As it is, I hare no doubt he will be killed the first half-jeary or, at 
leatt, hare a limb broken, f or, poor dear boy, he is so delicate, he 
cannot fight."* 

'^ Welly my dear Madam, if I be not there, I can recommend 
him to some one who will take care of him. Make yourself quite 
easy. A little rongh life will do him no harm, and I will answer he 
is not killed, and eren haye not a limb broken. Now, what do yon 
recommend me to do about my &ther ? Shall I walk down to him ?* 

^ I certainly think not. Ton know that he will certainly be at 
home this aUtemooUy though, to be sure, he will be engaged ; but 
o^morrow, or the day aflter, I hare no doubt he will find half an 
tbaar to speak to yon. You know he is so yery busy-" 

1 immediately resolyed to walk down to him. I had no idea of 
baring a scene impending oyer me in this manner for days. My 
fiither at this time filled the oflice of Secretary of State for Foreign 
AiEurs. He had been appointed to this post recently, and I had 
nerer yet risited him at his new office. I repaired to it imme- 
diately. It was at some distance from his house. His horses were 
waiting at the door ; therefore I was sure that he was to be found. 
When I entered I found myself in a hall where a porter was 
loitering in a large chair. I asked him for Baron Fleming. He 
did not deign to answer me, but pointed to a mahogany door. I 
entered, and found myself in a large well-furnished room, fitted up 
with desks. At the end two young men were fencing. Another, 
seated at a round table, coyered with papers, was copying music, 
and occasionally trying a note on his guitar. A fourth was throwing 
himself into attitudes before a pier-glass ; and the fifth, who was 
the only one whose employment was in any degree of a political 
nature, was seated at his desk, reading the newspaper. 

No one noticed my entrance. I looked in yain for my father^ 
and with some astonishment at those I found in his place. Then I 
inquired for Baron Fleming, and, for the second time in one day, I 
did not receiye any answer. I repeated my query in a more 
audible tone, and the young gentleman who was reading the news- 
paper, without taking his eyes off the columns, demanded in a curt 
voice what I wanted with him. 

** What is that to you ?" I ingenuously asked. 
This unusual reply excited attention. They all looked at me ; 
and when they had looked at me, they looked at each other and 
smUed. My appearance, indeed, of which till I had seen myself 
in the pier-glass I was not sensible, was well calculated to excite a 
mile and to attract a stare. My clothes were not untattered» anda. 
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were ycry . much soiled, being covered with shreds of moss and 
blades of grass, and stuck over with thistle-tops ; my boots had nob 
been cleaned for a week; my shirt-frill, which fell over my 
shoulders, was torn and dirtied; my dishevelled and unbrushed 
locks reached my neck^ and could scarcely be said to be covered by 
the small forester's cap which I always wore at school, and in whi(^ 
I had decamped. Animate the countenance of this strange figure with 
that glow of health which can only be obtained by the pedestrian, and 
which seemed to shock the nerves of this company of dapper youths. 

" If you want Baron Fleming, then, you must go up-stairs,"" 
said the student of the newspaper in a peevish voice. 

As I shut the door I heard the burst of laughter. I mounted 
np jthe great staircase and came into an antechamber. 

** What do you want, sir ? what do you want, sir ? You must 
not come here/' said a couple of pompous messengers, nearly 
pushing me out. 

" I shall not go away," I replied " I want Baron Fleming." 

"Engaged, young gentleman, engaged — can't see any one — 
impossible." 

« I shall wait, then." 

" No use waiting, young gentleman — better go." 

" It is not such an easy matter, I perceive, to see one's father,'^ 
I thought to myself. 

I did not know which was his room, otherwise I would have 
gone in ; but turning round, I detected written on a door, " Under 
Secretary's Office," and I ran to it. 

" Stop, sir, stop," said the messengers. 

But I had hold of the lock. They pulled me, I kicked the door» 
and out came the private secretary of the under secretary. 

" What is all this?" asked the private secretary. He was a fit 
companion for the young gentlemen I had left down stairs. 

" I want Baron Fleming," I replied, ** and these men will not 
tell me where he is, and therefore I come to the under secretary to 
ask." So saying, I most indignantly freed my arm from the capture 
of one of the messengers, and kicked the shin of the other. 

"May I ask who you are?" demanded the private secretary. 

" I am Baron Contarini Fleming," I replied. 

** Pray sit down," said the private secretary, ** I will be with 
you in a moment." 

The two messengers darted back and continued bowing without 
turning their backs imtil they unexpectedly reached the end of th& 
room. 

The private secretary returned with the under secretary.. The^ 
under secretary told me that my. father was engaged with th& 
chancellor, ^ud that his door was locked, but that the moment the 
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jaa had wiihdrawn your gaze mth pTedpitation, and perbaps with 
awe. For the rest, he spoke all languages, never lost his se]^ 
possession^ and never, in mj recollection, had displayed a spark of 
strong feeling. 

I loved my father deeply, but my love was mixed with more 
than reverence ; it was blended with fear. He was the only person 
before whom I ever quailed. To me he had been universally kind. 
I conld not recal, in the whole period of my existence, a single 
harsh word directed to myself that had ever escaped him. When- 
ever he saw me he smiled and nodded ; and sometimes, in early 
daytf, when I requested an embrace, he had pressed my lips. As I 
grew in years everything was arranged that could conduce to my 
happiness. Whatever I desired was granted; whatever wish I 
expressed was gratified. Tet with all this, by some means or 
other which I could not comprehend, the intercourse between my 
father and myself seemed never to advance. I was stiU to him as 
much an infant as if I were yet a subject of the nursery - and the 
impending and important interview might be considered the first 
time that it was ever my fortune to engage with him in serious 
converse. 

The door was opened; my heart palpitated; the private secre* 
tary withdrew; I entered the lofty room. My father was writing. 
He did not look up as I came in. I stood at his table a second ; he 
raised his eyes, stared at my odd appearance, and then, pointing to 
a chair, he said, ^ How do you do, Gontarini 3 I have been expect- 
ing you some days.'' Then he resumed his writing. 

I was rather surprised, but my entrance had so agitated me that 
I was not sorry to gain time. A clock was opposite to me, and I 
employed myself in watching the hands. They advanced over one, 
two, three minutes very slowly and solemnly; stiU my father wrote; 
even five minutes disappeared, and my father continued writing. 
I thought five minutes had never gone so slowly ; I began to think 
of what I should say, and to warm up my courage by an imaginary 
conversation. Suddenly I observed that ten minutes had flown, 
and these last five had scudded in a most surprising manner; Still 
my father was employed. At length he rang his bell; one of my* 
friends, the messengers, entered. My father sent for Mr. Strelamb; 
and before Mr. Strelamb, who was his private secretary, appeared, 
he had finished bis letter, and given it to the other messenger. 
Then Mr. Strelamb came in, and seated himself opposite to my 
father, and took many notes with an attention and quickness which 
appeared to me quite marvellous ; and then my father, looking at 
the clock, said he had an appointment with the Prussian ambas- 
sador, at his palace : but, while Mr. Strelamb was getting some 
papers in- order for him, he sent for the under secretary, and gave 
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Imn so many directions that I thought the under secretary mus 
baye the most wonderful memory in the world. At length my father 
left the room, saying as he quitted it,*' Best you here, Contarini." 

I was consoled for this neglect hy the consciousness that my 
father was a very great man indeed. I had no idea of such a great 
man. I was filled with awe. I looked out of window to see him 
mount his horse ; hut, just as he had got one foot in the stirrup, a 
carriage dashed up to the door ; my father withdrew his foot, and, 
saluting the person in the carriage, entered it. It was the Austrian 
amhassador. In ten minutes he came out ; hut just as the steps 
were rattled up, and the chasseur had closed the door with his hest 
air, my father returned to the carriage ; hut he remained only a 
minute, and then, mounting his horse, galloped off. 

** This is, indeed, a great man," I thought,^ and I am his son." 
I hegan to muse upon this idea of political greatness. The simple 
woodman, and his decorous cottage, and his free forest life recurred 
to my mind, unaccompanied hy that feeling of satisfaction which I 
had hitherto associated with them, and were pictured in faded and 
rather insipid colours. Poetry, and philosophy, and the delights of 
solitude, and the beauty of truth, and the rapture of creation — 
know not how it was— they certainly did not figure in such para- 
mount beauty and colossal importance as I had preyiously viewed 
them. I thought of my harassing hours of doubt and diffidence 
with disgust ; I sickened at the time wasted over imperfect efforts 
at what, when perfect, seemed somehow of questionable importance. 
I was dissatisfied with my past life. Ambassadors and chancellors, 
under secretaries and priyate secretaries, and public messengers 
flitted across my yision. I was sensibly struck at the contrast 
between all this greatness achieyed, and moving before me in its 
quick and proud reality, and my weak meditations of unexecuted 
purposes, and dreamy visions of imaginary grandeur. I threw 
myself in my father's chair, took up a pen, and insensibly to myself 
while I indulged in these reflections, scribbled Contarini Fleming 
over every paper that offered itself for my signature. 

My father was a long while away. I fell into a profoun 
reverie; he entered the room; I did not observe him; I was 
entirely lost. I was engaged in a conversation with both the Prus- 
sian and Austrian ambassadors together. My father called me; I 
did not hear him. My eyes were fixed on vacancy, but I was 
listening with the greatest attention to their excellencies. My 
father approached, lifted me gently from his seat, and placed me 
In my original chair. I stared, looked up, and sliook myself like a 
man awakened. He slightly smiled, and then seating himself, 
shrugginjg up his shoulders at my laboursi and arranging his papers, 
lie said at the same time—* 
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« N«v, Goatani, I viah yoa to tdl ne ^ joa June left yoor 



Tin iTH ft iMOie mtoh ^"^ eatirdiy liroiig^ me to mjaelf . 
•Withthe gwto t a i toiiMhinwt l found thatl had no answer. I 
did noi fpeak, and m j father oonnneDoed writing. In two or three 
iMtoBto he aaidy ^ Well, can joa answer mj fnestioB?'' 

^Tesy sir/* I r^iied, to gain time. 

«Well! tonne." 

^Becaaaey sir— hecBBse it was no nae stojing there.* 

••Why?** 

*< Beeaaae I kamed nothing !^ 

^ Were yen the first hoy in the sdiool, or the last? Had you 
learnt ererTthiDg that they eonld teach yon, or nothing?" 

^I was neither first nor last; not that I should he ashamed of 
bang last where I consider it no hononr to be first" 

^Whynot?" 

^Beeaose I do not think it is an eniiahle sitnation to be the 
firrt aoMBg the kamers of words." 

My fiither gave mea sharp glance»and then said, '^ Did you learn 
college because yon considered that they taught you only words?" 

** Yesy sir; and beoanse I wish to le^un ideas." 

^ Some silly book has filled yoor head, Gontarin], with Uiese 
ridienlons notions about the re^ectiTe importance of words oud 
ideas. Few ideas are correct ones, and what are correct no one 
can ascertain; hot with words we govern men." 

This obsenration completely knocked op aU my ^bflosopby, aud 
I was without an answer. 

^ I tell yon what, Ck>ntantti: I sospect that there mnst be some 
other reason for this stq> of years. I wudi yon to teE it to me. If 
yon were not making there that prc^ess which erery intelli<;ent 
yonth desires, sndi a dreomstanee might be a very good reason for 
yottr representing yonr stato to year parent, and sofomittiBg it to 
his consideration ; bat you—you have never complained to me w^fSk 
the subject. Tou said nothing of the kind when you were last 
with me; yon never comuMtnicated it by letter. I never heard of 
* boy mnning away from school becaase they did not teach him 
saffident, or sufficiently well. Tonr instructors do not complain of 
your condsct, except with re^^d to this step. There must be 
some other reason which induced you to adopt a measure which, 
I fatter myself, you have already learnt to consider as both 
eztronely unauthorised and very injudicious." 

I had a good ndnd to pour itidl out. I had a good mind to 
dash Veniee in his teeth, and let him chew it as he ooold. Iwaa 
on the point of asking a thonsand questions, for a aolution of which 
1 had been buruiug all my life, but the, force of early impressiona 
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was too strong. I shunnedtiie £bM word, and remained siknt, 
with a dooded brow, and my eyes fixed upon tke ground* 

*' Answer me, Oontadju," he conttaned; ^yon know that all I 
ask is only for yonr good. Answer me, Oootarini; I request thai 
you answer me. Were you tincomfortable ? Were yea unhs^y ?'* 

^ I am always unhappy," I replied, in a glaemy tone. 

My fairer mored round his chair. ^ Ton ast^iah me, Oonta« 
rini! Unhappy I— always unhappy! Why aa« you unhappy? I 
should hare tiliot^ht you the happiest boy of my aeqpiaintanee. I 
am sure I eannot conceire what makes you unhiq^py. Fray tell 
me. Is there anything you want? Have I done-^as anybody 
done anything to annoy you ? Hare you anything upon your udnd V 

I did not answer : my eyes were still fixed upon the ground, the 
tears stealing down my cheek — tears not of tenderness bat rage. 

«My dear Contarinl," continued my father, ^I mi^st indeed 
earnestly reipiest you to answer me. Throughout life you have 
never disobeyed me. Do not let to-day be an epoch of rebellion. 
Speak to me frankly; tell me why you are unhappy." 

^ Because I hare no one I lore — ^because there is no one who 
loves me — ^becaaise I hate this coimtry — because I hate everything 
and everybody — ^because I hate myself/' I rose from my seat and 
stamped about the* room. 

My father was perfectly astounded. He had thought that I 
nught possibly have got into debt, or had asilfy quaird; but he 
did not lose his self-commaad. 

** Sit down, Contarini," he said, very eaknly. " Never give way 
to your feelings. Explain to me quietly what all this means. 
What book have you been reading to fill your head with all tbi:* 
nonsense ? What could have so suddenly altered your character ? " 

^^ I have read no book ; my charjicter is what it always was, and 
i hare only e^resaed to«^y, far the first time, what I have ever 
felt. life is intolerable to me, and I wish to die." 

*' What can yom mean by peinons not hmaag jeu ? " resumed my 
fiMifaer; ^ lam sure the Saroneqs" 



^The Baroness!" Iaitem:^ted him in a shaip tone — '^what 
is the Baroness to me?- Alwaiys this wretched nuFsery view of 
life — always considered an inaagnificant, nuTn^Atiing child! What 
is the Baroness and her petty pepsecutions to me ? Fdh ! ^' 

I grew boM. The truth is^ my vanity was flattered by finding 
the man who was insensible to all, and be&re whom idl trembled, 
yield his sympathy and his time to me. I began to get interested 
in the interview. I was excited by this first conversation with a 
parent. My suppressed diflaraeter began unconsciously to develop 
itself, and I nnintentioQally gave way to my mind, as if I were ia. 
one of my own fioenes. 
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^ I should be sorry if there were eren petty perseentions,'' said 
my father, ^ and equally bo if you were insensible to them ; but I 
hope that yon speak only nnder ezdted feelings. . For yonr fiither, 
Ccmtarini, I can at least answer that his conscience cannot accnae 
him of a deficiency in Iotc for one who has snch strong daims 
upon a father's affection. I can indeed say that I have taken no 
important step in life which had not for its nlterior purpose your 
benefit ; and what, think you, can sweeten this all-engrossing and 
perhaps fatal labour, to which I am deroted, but the thought that I 
am toiling for the future happiness of my child? Ton are young*, 
Contarini. Some day you will become acquainted with the feelings 
of a flEither, and you will then blush with shame and remorse that 
yon erer accused me of insensibility." 

While he spoke I was greatly softened. The tears stole down 
my cheek. I leant my arm upon the table, and tried to shade my 
face with my hand. My father rose from his seat, turned the key 
of the door, and resumed his place. 

^Occupied with affairs," he resumed, ^ which do not always 
allow me sleep, I hare never found time for those slight 
parental offices which I do not think less delightful because it has 
been my misfortune not to fulfil or to enjoy them. But you, 
Contarini, haye never been absent from my thoughts, and I had 
considered that I had made such arrangements as must secure you 
the gratification of every innocent desire. But to-day I find, for 
the first time, that I have been mistaken for years. I regret it; 
I wish, if possible, to compensate for my unhappy neglect, or rather 
unfortunate ignorance. Tell me, Contarini, what do you wish me 
to do?" 

^Nothing, nothing," I sobbed and sighed. 

^ But if necessity have hitherto brought us less together than 
I could wish, yon are now, Contarini, fast advancing to that period 
of life to which I looked forward as a consolatory recompense for 
this deplorable estrangement. I hoped to find in you a companion. 
I hoped that I might have the high gratification of forming you 
into a great and a good man — ^tbat I might find in my son not 
merely a being to be cherished, but a friend, a counsellor, a col- 
league — yes I Contarini, perhaps a successor." 

I clasped my hands in agony, but restrained a cry." 

^ And now," he continued, '< I am suddenly told, and by himself, 
ihat I have never loved him; but still more painful, still more 
heartrending, is the accompanying declaration, which, indeed, is 
what I could not be prepared for. Misconception on his part, 
however improbable, might have accounted for his crediting my 
ooldness; but alas! I have no room for hope or doubt. His plain 
Avowal can never be misconstrued. I must -then yield to the 
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ierrible cohyiction that I am an object of abhorrence to my 

I flung myself at his feet — ^I seized his hand, I kissed it, and 
bathed it with my tears. 

" Spare me, oh ! spare me ! " I faintly muttered. ** Henceforth 
I will be all you wish ! '\ I clung upon his hand, I would not rise 
till he pardoned me. *^ Pardon me," I said, << pardon me, I beseech 
you, father, for I spoke in madness! Pardon me, pardon me, dear 
father ! It was in madness, for indeed there is something whidi 
comes oyer me sometimes like madness, but now it will never come, 
because you lore me. Only tell me that you love me, and I will 
always do eyerything. I am most grieyed for what I said about 
the Baroness. She is too good! I will neyer giye you again an 
uneasy moment, not a single uneasy moment. Now that I know 
that you loye me, you may depend upon me— you may indeed. You 
may depend upon me for eyer!" 

He smiled, and raised me from the ground, and kissed my 
forehead. ** Compose yourself, dearest boy. Strelamb must soon 
•come in. Try more to repress your feelings. There, sit down, 
and cahn yourself.'' 

He resumed his writing directly, and I sat sobbing myself into 
composure. In about a quarter of an hour, he said, ^ I must send 
for Strelamb now, Oontarini, If you go into the next room, you 
can wash your face." 

When I returned, my father said, <<Come! come! you look 
'quite blooming. By the bye, you are aware what a yery strange 
flgure you are, Contarini ? After being closeted all the momii^ 
with me, they will think, from your costume, that you are a foreign 
ambassador. Now go home and dress, for I haye a large dinner 
party to-day, and I wish you to dine with me. There are seyeral 
persons whom you should know. And, if you like, you may take 
my horses, for I had rather walk home,'' 



CHAPTER XXn. 

I WAS SO yery happy that, for some time, I did not think of the 
appalling effort that awaited me. It was not till I had fairly 
commenced dressing that I remembered that in the course of au 
hour, for the first time in my life, I was to enter a room full of 
strangers, conducting themselyes with ease, in all that etiquette of 
society in which I was entirely unpractised. My heart misgaye me. 

6 



tt COMtAUn 

I wkbed mjielf Agiin in the taeat I pvoenatniitod iny toilet to 
the last posgible moment. Ignorant of the art of dress, I fomd 
flijadf making •th4Niaaad ei^erimenta, all of ^rindi failed. Th& 
more I coDsnlted my glass the less favoonlde ma tbe laqMeaaion. 
I bniahed my heir eat of cal I eonfincd niy neck far ^be first 
time in e erarat. Each instant my appearance heeane nKite 
ewlcirardy mere tomi^ and more ineffective. At laat I vaa 
Mriiiged te go down; and, leas at mj eaae, andeaasdoDB of appeani^ 
worse than ever I did in n^ life, ai the oidy moment of that Ufe 
in whidi a^earaaoe had hecn of the shgiitaat conae^ieDee, and 
had erer oeonpied my theoghlSy I entered the leem at a side door. 
It was Tery fhll, aa I had ea^eoted. I stale in vithoot be^ 
ebierred, idiieh e litfile re-ammeted my oonrage. I looked round 
iuTein far a person I knew; lerept toeeotBer. All seeoaed at 
their ease. All were sinfling^^eU eacehangiiig wocdsy if net ideas. 
The women all appeared beautiful, the men all elegant. Ipainfol^ 
felt my wretched inferiority. Iw&ttkedtheBanmesB^magnileently 
ftttfared end sparkfing with diamonds, mealhed with smika* ead 
eealtermg without effort phraaes which aeetned to diffhse uniireraal 
pleasure. This woman, whom I had presumed to de^ae and dared 
to inaolty became to me an ebjeet of edndration end ef eiwy. She 
eren seemed to me beantifaL I wns bewildered. 

itaddenly a i^ntlenum appteached me. It was the under 
secretary. I was delighted by his notice. X answered his many 
nninteresthig questioiis ^oht erery school pastune^ which Idetested^ 
aa if I felt the greatest inteieat in ihor recoUeolaon. All that 
I desired was that he would not kave me, that I might at least 
appear to be doing what the odien were, and might iw supposed ^o 
be charmed, although I was in tortare. At length he walked off* 
to another group, and I found myself once more alone, apparently 
wtthent a single chaao0 of keeping up the hail. I felt as if every 
one were watching with wonder the strange^ awkward^ ugly, silent 
boy. I coined my cheek into a base smile, but I found that it 
would not pass. I caught the eye of the Baroness ; she beckoned 
me to come to her. I joined her without delay. She introduced 
me to a lady who was sitting at her side. This lady had a son at 
the college, and asked me many questions. I answered in the 
most nervous, rapid manner, as IF her son were my most intimate 
friend, gave the anxious mother a complete detail of all his occu-* 
patbnSf and praised the institution up to the seventh heaven. 
I was astoni^d at tiio lone of affeetion with whioh the Baionesa 
addressed me, at the interest which she took in everythmg which 
cenoemed me» It was ever <<Contarini, dear/'-^« Oonterioiy tbj 
Im^t'^^^Ymi hare been ridmg to^^ay. Where have you been? 
I have hard]/ had time to speak to you. }le only, caiae hoqic 
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to*dBsj» He is loddng vastly well — ^Very well, indeed. Very xnnclt 
grown — ^Oh 1 ftmskzingly — Quite a beaa for you. Baroness — ^Oh I 
yes, quite deEghtfuI." 

What anuable people ! I thought^ and what would I giye to be 
opce more in old Winter's cottage ! 

The door opoied, the Ohevalier de Winter was announced. 
My fellow-traveller entered the room, though I could scarcely 
xecognise him in his rich and even fanciful dress, and adorned with 
his brilliant order. I was struck with his fine person, his noble 
carriage, and his highly-poUshed manner. Except my father, I had 
never seen so trne a nobleman. The Baron went forward to 
receive him with his most courteous air, and most fascinating smile. 
I withdrew as he led him to my mother. I watched the Baroness 
as she rose to greet him. I was surprised at the warmth of her 
welcome, and the taae of consideration with which she received him. 
.Some of the guests, who were the highest nobles in the country, re- 
quested my father to present them to him : with others Winter was 
ralready acquainted, and they seemed honoured by his recognition. 

<<TMs also is a great man," I exclaimed, ''but of a different 
order.'' Old feelings began to boil up from the abyss in which 
I had plunged tiiem. I sympathised with this g^reat and triumphant 
juiist. In a few days it seemed that the history of genius had been 
acted before me for my instruction, and for my encouragement. 
A combination of circumstances had allowed me to trace this man 
from his first hopeless obscurity. I had seen all — ^the strong pre- 
disposition, the stubborn opposition of fortune, the first efforts, the 
first doubts, the paramount conviction, the long struggle, the 
violated ties, the repeated flights, the deep studies, the sharp dis- 
cipline, the great creation, and the glorious triumph. 

My father, crossing the room, saw me. " Contarini," he said, 
^ where have you been all this time? I have been often looking 
for you. Come with me, and I will introduce you to tlie Chevalier 
de Winter, one of the first painters in the world, and who has just 
come from Rome. You must go and see his pictures ; every one 
is talking of them. Always know eminent men, and always be 
master of the subject of the day. Chevalier," for we had now 
come up to him, ^ my son desires your acquaintance." 

'* Ah ! fellow-traveller, welcome, welcome — ^I told you we should 
soon meet again," and he pressed my hand with warmth. 

'^ Sir, I had a prescience that I had be»i the companion of a 
great man.'' 

This was pretty well said for a bashful youth, but it was reallj 
not a compliment. The moment I addressed Winter, I resumed 
unconsciously my natural tone, and reminded by his presence that 
higher accomplishments and qualities existed than a mere acquaint- 
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ance with etiquette, and the yivacity which could enliven the passages 
of ordinary couTersation, I began to feel a little more at my ease. 

Dinner was announced. The table was round. I sat between 
the under secretary and the lady to* whom I had been introduced. 
The scene was a yery novel one, and I was astonished at observing^ 
a magnificent repast, which all seemed to pique themselves upon 
tasting as little as possible. They evidently assembled here, then, 
I thought, for the sake of conversation, yet how many are silent, 
and what is said might be omitted. But I was then ignorant of the 
purposes for which human beings are brought together. My female 
companion, who was a little wearied by a great general, who, 
although a hero and a strategist, was soon beaten and bewildered 
in a campaign of repartee, turned round to amuse herself with her 
other supporter. Her terrific child was again introduced. I had 
drunk a glass or two of wine, and altogether had, in a great degree 
recovered my self-possession. I could support her tattle no longer. 
I assured the astonished mother that I had never even heard of her 
son, that, if really at college, he must be in a different part of the 
establishment, and that I had never met him, that I did not even 
know the name, that the college was a very bad college indeed, that 
nobody learnt anything there, that I abhorred it, and hoped that I 
should never return; and then I asked her to do me the honour of 
taking wine. 



CHAPTER XXin, 

The day after the party, I went with the Baroness to see the great 
pictures of Winter in the Royal Academy of Arts. Both of them 
seemed to be magnificent ; but one, which was a national subject, 
and depicted the emancipating exploits of one of the heroic 
monarchs, was the most popular. I did not feel so much interested 
with this. I did not sympathise with the gloomy savage scene — ^the 
black pine forests, the rough mountains, the feudal forms and dresses; 
but the other, which was of a very different character, afforded me 
exquisite delight. It represented a procession going up to sacrifice 
at a temple in a Grecian isle. The brilliant colouring, the beautiful 
and beautifully-clad forms, the delicate Ionian fane, seated on a soft 
acclivity covered with sunny trees, the classical and lovely back- 
ground, the deep-blue sea, broken by a tall white scudding sail, and 
backed by undulating and azure mountains— I stood before it in a 
trance, a crowd of ideas swiftly gathered in my mind. It was a poem. 
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After tbis I called upon Winter and found him in las sttidio* 
Many persons were there, and of high degree. It was the first 
time I had ever been in the studio of an artist. I was charmed 
with all I saw I the infinite sketcheSy^ the, rough studies, the 
unfinished pictures, the lay figure, the beautiful cast, and here and 
there some choice relic of antiquity, a torso, a bust, or a gem. I 
remained here the whole morning examining his Venetian sketches ; 
and a day seldom passed oyer that I did not drop in to pay my 
devotions at this delightful temple. 

I was indeed so much at home, that if he were engaged, I 
resumed my portfolio without.notice, so that in time I knew perhaps 
more about Venice than many persons who had passed their whole 
lives there. 

When I had been at home a fortnight, my father one day 
invited me to take a ride with him, and began conversing with me 
on my plans. He said that he did not wish me to return to college, 
but that he thought me at least a year too young to repair to the 
university, whither on every account he desired me to go. " We 
should consider then," he continued, ''how this interval can be 
turned to the greatest advantage. I wish you to mix as much as 
is convenient with society. I apprehend that you have, perhaps> 
hitherto indulged a little too much in lonely habits. Young men 
are apt to get a little abstracted, and occasionally to think that there 
is something singular in their nature, when the fact is, if they were 
better acquainted with their fellow creatures, they would find they 
were mistaken. This is a common error, indeed the commonest. 
I am not at all surprised that you have fallen into it. All have. 
The most practical, business-like men that exist have, many of them, 
when children, conceived themselves totally disqualified to struggle 
in the world. Ton may test assured of this. I could mention 
many reniarkable instances. All persons, when young, are fond of 
solitude, and when they are beginning to think, are sometimes 
surprised at their own thoughts* There is nothing to be deplored, 
scarcely to be feared in this. It almost always wears off; but 
sometimes it happens that they have not judicious friends by them 
to explain, that the habits which they think peculiar are universal^ 
and if unreasonably indulged, can ultimately only turn them into 
indolent, insignificant members of society, and occasion them lasting 
mihappiness." 

I made no reply, but gave up all idea of writing a tale, which 
iras to embrace both Venice and Greece, and which I had been for 
some days meditating. 

**But to enter society with pleasure, Contarini, you must be 
qualified for it. I think it quite time for you to make yourself master 
of some accomplishments. Decidedly you should make yourself a 
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good dancer. Without dancing 70a can nev^ attain a parfectly 
graceful carnage^ wldcli is of the highest importance in life, and 
choold be eyerj man's ambition. Tou are jet too young fuUy to 
somprehend how much in life d^ends upon manner. Wheneyer 
yon see a man- who ift snocesaful in society, try to diseoyer what 
makes him pleaong, and if possible adopt his system. You should 
learn to fence. For languages, at present, French will be sufficient. 
Yon speak it fidrly : try to speak it degantly* Bead French authors. 
Bead Bochefoucault. The French writers are the finest in the world, 
for they dear our heads of all ridicubus ideas. Study precision. 

''Do not talk too much at |Mresent^ do not fry to talk. Bat 
wheneyer you speak, speak with self-possession. Speak in a 
subdued tone, and always look at the person whom you are address* 
ing. Before one can engage in gaiered conyersation with any 
eifect, there is a eertain acquaintance with trifling but amusing 
sul^eets which must be first attained. You will soon pick up 
sufilcient by listening and observing. Never argue. In society 
nothing must be discussed : giye only results.. If any person difier 
from you, bow and turn the conversation. In society never think, 
always be on the watch, or you will miss many opportunities and 
say many disagreeable things. 

*^ Talk to women — ^talk to women as much as you can. This is 
the best schooL This is the way to gain fluency, because you need 
not care what you say, and had better not be sensible. They, too, 
will rally you on many points, and as they are women you will not 
be offended. Nothing is of so much importance and of so much 
use to a young man entering life as to be wdl criticised by women. 
It is impossible to get rid of those thousand bad habits which we 
pick up in boyhood, without this supervision. Unfortunately you 
have no sisters. But never be offended if a woman rally you; 
encourage her, otherwise you will never be free from your awkward<« 
ness or any Httle oddities, and certainly neyer learn to dress. 

''You ride pretty well, but yoa had better go through the 
manege. Every gentleman should be a perfect cavalier. You 
shall have your own groom and horses, and I wish you to ride 
regularly every day. 

" As you are td be at home for so short a time, and for other 
reasons, I think it better that you should not have a tutor in the 
house. Parcel out your morning then for your separate mastenu 
Bise early and regularly and read for three hours. Bead the 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Betz — the Life of Bicheliea--evefything 
aboQt Napoleon : read works of that kind. Strelamb shall prepare 
jou a Ust. Bead no history, nothing, but biography, for that is life 
without theory. Then fence. Talk an hour with your French 
'master, but do not throw the burden of the coof etsatum upon hiia. 



Oire him an acommt of sometiikig^. Describe to him. t]i« eTeotB of 
yesterday, or give Mm. a detailed aceouiit ai t)m coB3tit»tio]i« You 
mil hatQ tiien gu^ba^tly rested yourself for jwx daneiiig. And 
after that ride and avtuse yourself as mu<& as yon can. iyDnnement 
to an observing mind is study." 

I pursued the system which my father had pointed out with 
ezaetness, and soon with pleasure. 2 sacredly obsenred my hours 
of reading, and deroted myself to the study of the lives of what my 
father considered really great men — ^that is to say* men of great 
energies and violent volition, who look upon tii^ fellow-creatures 
as mere tools, with which they can build up a pedestal for theur 
solitary statue, and who sacrifice every feeling whieh should sway 
humanity, and every high jrork which genius should really achieve» 
to the short-^^hted gratificaticm of an irrational and outrageous 
seifism. As for my manners, I flattered myself that they advanced 
in measure with my mind, although I already emulated Napoleon. 
I soon overeame the fear which att^ided my first es^riments in 
fiociety, and by scrnpulously observing the paternal maxims, I soon, 
became very self^-sadsfied. I listened to men with a delightful 
nodxtnre of deferenee and self-confidence: were they old, and did I 
differ from them, I eontented myself by positively stating my 
opinion in a subdued voice, and then either turning the subject or 
turning upon my heel. But as for women, it is astonishing how 
well I got on. The nervous rapidity of my first rattle 80<m subsided 
into a continuous flow of easy nonsense. Impertinent and flipp«it» 
I was universally hailed an <»iginal and a wit. But the most 
remarkable incident was, that the Baroness and myself became the 
greatest friends. I was her constant attendant, and rehearsed to her 
Ottered ear all my evening performance^ She was the person with 
whom I practised^ and as she had a taste in dress I encouraged her 
opinions. Unconscious that she was at once my lay figure and my 
mirror, she loaded me with presents, and announced to ^ her coterie 
that I was the most dehghtiful young man of her acquaintance. 

From all this it may easily be suspected that at the age of Mm 
teen I had unexpectedly become one of the most affected, conceited, 
and intolerable atoms tiiat ever peopled the sunbeam of society. 

A few days before I quitted home for the university, I paid 
a farewell visit to Winter, who was himself on the point of retnm- 
ing to Rome. 

" Well, my dear Chevalier," I said, seizing his hand, and speaking 
in a voice of affected interest, <' I could not think of leaving town 
without seeing you. I am off to-morrow, and you-*you, too, are 
going. But what a difference— a Gothic university and immortal 
Bome! Pity me, my dear Chevalier/' and I shrugged my 
shoulders. 
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** Oh ! yes, certainly ; I think you are to be pitied.** 

« And how does the great work go on ? Your name is every- 
where. I assure you, Prince Besborodko was speaking to me last 
night of nothing else. By thebye^ shall you be at the Opera 
to-night?" 

** I do not know.*' 

** Oh ! you must go. I am sorry I have not a box to offer you. • 
But the Baroness', I am sure, is always at your service.*' 

" You are vastly kind." 

*<'Tis the most charming opera. I think his masterpiece. 
That divine air — ^I hum it all day. I do indeed. What a genius I 
I can bear no one else. Decidedly the greatest composer that ever 
existed." 

^ He is certainly very great, and you are no doubt an excellent . 
judge of his style ; but the aur you meant to hum is an introduction, 
and by Pacini." 

<< Is it, indeed ! Ah! Italy is the land of music. We men of 
the north must not speak of it." 

" Why is Italy the land of music ? Why not Germany ? *' 

'^ Perhaps music is more cultivated in Germany at present^ 
but do not you think that it is, as it were, more indigenous in 
Italy?" 

« No." 

As I never argued, I twirled my cane, and asked his opinion of 
a new casino. 

^' Ah! by the bye, is it true^ Chevalier, that you have at last 
agreed to paint the Princess Royal ? I tell you what I reconmiend 
you seriously to do, most seriously, I assure you most decidedly it 
is my opinion — most important thing, indeed — should not be 
neglected a day. Certainly I should not think of going to Italy - 
without doing it." 

«Well. Well!" 

<< Countess Amfeldt, Chevalier. By heavens she is divine! 
What a neck, and what a hand I A perfect study." 
. *«Pohl" 

« Do not yon really think so I Well, I see I am terribly break- . 
ing into your morning. Adieu ! Let us hope we may soon meet 
again. Perhaps at Rome ; who knows? Au revoir." 

I kissed my hand, and tripped out of the room in all the 
charming fulness of a perfectly graceful manner. 



END OP PART THE FIRST. 
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PART THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

Our schoolboy days are looked back to by all with fondness: 
Oppressed with the cares of life, we contrast our worn and harassed 
existence with that sweet prime, free from anxiety and fragrant 
with innocence. I cannot share these feelings. I was a most 
miserable child ; and school I detested more than ever I abhorred 
the world in the darkest moments of my experienced manhood. 
But the uniyersity — ^this new life yielded me different feelings, and 
still commands a grateful reminiscence. 

My father, who studied to foster in me eyery worldly feeling, 
sought all means which might tend to make me enamoured of that 
world to which he was deyoted. An extrayagant allowance, a 
layish establishment, many seryants, numerous horses, were forced 
upon rather than solicited by me. According to his system he 
acted dexterously. My youthful brain could not be insensible to 
the brilliant position in which I was placed. I was now, indeed, 
my own master, and eyerything around me announced that I could 
command a career flattering to the rising passions of my youth. I 
well remember the extreme self-complacency with which I suryeyed 
my new apartments ; how instantaneously I was wrapped up in all 
the mysteries of furniture, and how I seemed to haye no other 
purpose in life than to play the honoured and honourable part of 
an elegant and accomplished host. 

My birth, my fortune, my conyiyial habits, rallied around me 
the noble and the gay, the flower of our society. Joyously flew our 
careless hours, while we mimicked the magnificenqe of men. I had 
no thought but for the present moment. I discoursed only of 
dogs and horses, of fanciful habiliments, and curious repasts. I 
astonished them by a new fashion, and decided upon the exaggerated 
charms of some ordinary female. How long the noyelty of my liffr 
would haye been productiye of interest I know not. An incident 
occurred which changed my habits. 

A new Professor arrived at the university. He was by birth a 
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German. I attended, by accident, his preliminary lecture on. 
Grecian history. I had been huntings, and had suddenly returned 
home. Throwing my gown over my forest frock, I strolled, for the 
sake of change, into the theatre.^ I nodded with a smile to some of 
my acquaintance ; I glanced with listlessness at their instructor. 
His abstracted b<^, the massmess of his skull, his large luminous 
eye, his long grey hair, his earnest and impassioned manner, struck 
me. He discoui^ed on that early portion of Grecian history which 
is entirely unknown. I was astonished at the fulness of his 
knowledge. That which to a common student appears but an 
inexplicable or barren tradition, became, in his magical mould, a 
record teeming with deep knowledge and picturesque interest. 
Hordes, who hitherto were only dimly distinguished wandering over 
the deserts of antiquity, now figured as great nations, multiplying 
in beautiful cities^ and moving in the grand and progressiTe march 
of civilisation ; and I listened to animated narratiTes of their creeds, 
their customs, their maoners, their philosophy, and their arts. I 
was deeply impressed with this mystical creation of a critical spirit. 
I waft charmed with the blended profundity and imagination. I 
revelled in the sagacious audacity of his revolutionary theories. 
I yielded to the fiill spell of his archaic eloquence. The curtain 
was removed from the sacred shrine of antique ages, and an inspired 
prophet, ministering in the sanctuary, expounded the mysteriea 
which had perplexed the imperfect intelligence of their remote 
posterity. 

The lecture ceased; I was the first who broke into plaudits; I 
advanced; I offered to our master my congratulations and my 
homage. Now that his office had finished I found him the meekest^ 
the most modest and nervous being that ever trembled in society. 
With difficulty he would receive the respectful compliments of hia 
pupils. He bowed, and blushed, and disappeared. His reserve 
only interested me the more. I returned to my rooms, musing 
over the high matters of his discourse. Upon my table was a letter 
from one of my companions, full of ribald jests. I glanced at its 
uncongenial lines, and tossed it away unread. I feU into a reverie 
of Arcadian loveliness. A beautiful temple rose up in my mind 
like the temple in the picture of Wmter. The door opened; a 
band of loose revellers burst into their accustomed gathering room. 
I was silent, reserved, cold, moody. Their inane observations 
amazed me. I shrunk from their hollow tattle and the gibberish 
of their foul slang. Their unmeaning, idiotic shouts of laughter 
tortured me. I knew not how to rid myself of their infernal 
presence. At length one offered me a bet, and I rushed out of the 
chamber. 

I did not stop until I reached the room of the Professor. I 
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^nnd him bttried in his hooks. He stared at my entrance. I 
lipologised; I told him all I felt — all I wanted; the wretehed life 
I was leading, my deep sympathy with his diaraeter, my infinite 
disgust at my own career, my unbounded lore of knowle^^y and 
mj admiration of himself. 

The simplicity of the Professor's character was not shocked hj 
my frank enthusiasm. Had he been a man of the world he wouM 
have been alarmed, lest my strong feeling and unusual conduct 
ehould have placed us both in a ridiculous position. On the con- 
trary, without a moment's heatation, he threw aside his papers and 
opened his heart to all my wants. My imperfect knowledge of the 
Greek language was too apparent. Nothing could be done until I 
mastered it. He explained to me a noyel and philosophical mode 
of acquiring a ftdl acquaintance with it. As we proceeded in our 
eoRversation, he occasionally indicated the outlines of his grand 
system of metaphysics. I was fascinated by the gorgeous prospect 
of comprehending the unintelligible. The Professor was gratified 
by the effect that his first effusion had produced, and was interested 
by the ardour of my mind. He was flattered in finding an enthu- 
eiastie rotary in one whose mode of life had hitherto promised 
anything but study, and whose position in society was perhaps as 
apology, if not a reason, for an irrational career. 

I announced to my companions that I was going to read. They 
stared, they pitied me. Some deemed the arowal affectation, and 
trusted that increased frolic would repay them for the abstinence of 
a week of application. Fleming with his books only exhibited a 
fresh instance of his studied eccentricity. But they were dis- 
appointed. I worked at Greek for twelre hours a day, and at the 
end of a month I had gained an ample acquaintance with the 
construction of the language, and a fuller one of its signification t 
so much can be done by an ardent and willing spirit. I had been 
for six or seven years nominally a Greek student, and had learnt 
nothing ; and how many persons waste eren six or seren more and 
only find themselres in the same position ! 

I was amply rewarded for my toilsome effort. I felt the 
ennobling pride of learning. It is a fine thing to know that which 
is unknown to others ; it is still more dignified to remember that 
we have gained it by our own energies. The struggle after 
knowledge too is full of delight. The intellectual chace, not less 
than the material one, brings fresh rigour to our pulses, and infinite 
palpitations of strange and sweet suspense. The idea that ia 
gained with effort affords far greater satisfaction than that which 
is acquired with dangerous facility. We dweQ with more fondness 
on the perfume of the flower which we hare ourselres tended, than 
OQ the odour of that which we cull with carelessness, and cast away 
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without remorse. The strength and sweetness of our knowledge 
depend upon the impression which it makes upon our own minds. 
It is the Hyeliness of the ideas that it affords which renders research 
so fascinating, so that a trifling fact or deduction, when discoyered 
or worked out by our own brain, affords us infinitely greater 
pleasure than a more important truth obtained by the exertions of 
another^ 

I thought only of my books, and was happy. I was emancipated 
from my pamful selfism. My days passed in unremitting study* 
My love of composition unconsciously developed itself. My note- 
books speedily filled, and my annotations soon swelled into treatises. 
Insensibly I had become an author. I wrote with facility, for 
I was master of my subject. I was fascinated with the expanding 
of my own mind. I resolved to become a great historical writer. 
Without intention I fixed upon subjects in which imagination might 
assist erudition. I formed gigantic schemes which many lives could 
not have accomplished : yet was I sanguine that I should achieve all. 
I mused over an original style, which was to blend profound philosophy 
and deep learning and brilliant eloquence. The nature of man 
and the origin of nations were to be expounded in glowing sen- 
tences of oracular majesty. 

Suddenly the University announced a gold medal for the writer 
of the ablest treatise upon tiie Dorian people. The subject delighted 
me ; for similar ones had already engaged my notice, andl determined 
to be a candidate. 

I shut myself up from all human beings; I collected all the 
variety of information that I could glean from the most ancient 
authors, and the rarest modem treatises. I moulded the crude 
matter into luminous order. A theory sprang out of the confused 
mass, like light out of chaos. The moment of composition com- 
menced. I wrote the first sentence while in chapel, and under 
the influence of music. It sounded like the organ that inspired it. 
The whole was composed in my head before I committed it to 
paper— composed in my daily rides, and while pacing my chamber 
at midnight. The action of my body seemed ito lend vitality to 
my mind. 

Never shall I forget the moment when I finished the last 
sentence of my fedr copy, and, sealing it, consigned it with a motto 
to the Principal. It was finished, and at the very instant my mind 
seemed exhausted, my power vanished. The excitement had ceased. 
I dashed into the forest, and, throwing myself under a tree, passed 
the first of many days that flew away in perfect indolence and 
vague and unmeaning reverie. 

In spite of my great plans, which demanded the devotion of 
a life, and were to command the admiration of a grateful and 
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eidightened world, I was so anxious fibout the fate of mj prize 
^ssay that all mj occupations suddenly ceased. I could do nothing. 
I could only think of sentences which might have been more 
musical, and deductions which might have been more logically 
true. Now that it was finished I felt its imperfectness. Week 
after week I grew more desponding, and on the reij morning 9f 
the decision I had entirely discarded aU hope. 

It was announced : the medal was awarded, and to me. Amid 
the plaudits of a crowded theatre, I recited my triumphant essay. 
FuJl of victory, my confident voice lent additional euphony to the 
flowing sentence, and my bright firm eye added to the acuteness 
of my reasoning, and enforced the justice of my theoiy. I was 
entirely satisfied. No passage seemed weak. Noble, wealthy, the 
son of the minister, congratulations came thick upon me. The 
seniors complimented each other- on such an example to the 
students. I was the idol of the university. The essay was 
printed, lavishly praised in all the journals, and its author, full of 
jouth and promise, hailed as the future ornament of his country. 
J returned to my father in a blaze of glory. 



CHAPTER n. 

. I ADDRESSED him with the confidence that I was now a man, and 
A distinguished man. My awe of his character had greatly worn 
off. I was most cordial to the Baroness, but a slight strain of 
condescension was infused into my courtesy. I had long ceased 
to yiew her with dislike ; on the contrary, J had even become her 
protege. That was now over. We were not less warm, but I was 
now the protector ; and if there were a slight indication of pique or 
a chance ebullition of temper, instead of their calling forth any 

. similar sentiments on my side, I only bowed with deference to her 
charms, or mildly smiled on the engaging weaknesses of the inferior 
sex. I was not less self-conceited or less affected than before, but 
my self-conceit and my affectation were of a nobler nature. I did 
not consider myself a less finished member of society, but I was 
Also equally proud of being the historiographer of the Dorians. 
I was never gloomy; I was never in repose. Self-satisfaction 
sparkled on my countenance, and my carriage was agitated with the 
earnestness and the excitement with which I busied myself with the 
trivial and the trite. My father smiled, half with delight and half 
with humour^ upon my growing consciousness of importance^ and 
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introdneed me to Ha friends wi^ increased satisffaetion. He ereii 
listened to me while, one day tdhet dfnner, I disserted npon the 
Pdasg^y but when he fomid that I l)elieyed in innate ideas he 
thought thait my self-delusion began to grow serious. 

As he was one of those men who befiere that direcfly to oppose 
a person in his opinions is a certain mode of confirming Imn in hh 
error, he attacked me by a masked battery. Affecting no want 
of interest in my pursuits, he said to me one day in a very carelesa 
tone, ^ Oontarim, I am no great friend to reading, but as you have 
a taste that way, if I were you, during the vacation, I wouH 
turn over Voltaire." 

Kow Ihad neverTead any work of Voltdre's. The truth is, I had 
no very great opinion of the phflosopher of Fcmey ; for my friend, 
the Professor, had assured me that Voltaire knew nothing of the 
Dorians, that his Hebrew also was invariably incorrect, and that he 
was altogether a Tery superficial person : but I chanced to follow 
my father's counsel. 

I stood before the hundred volumes; I glanced with indifference 
upon the wondrous and witching shelf. History, poetry, philosophy, 
the lucid narrative, and the wild invention, and the unimpassioned 
truth — ^they were all before me, and with my ancient weakness for 
romance I drew out Zadig. ' Never shall I forget the effect this 
work produced on me. What I had been long seeking offered 
itself. This strange mixture of brilliant fantasy and poignant 
truth, this unrivalled blen&g of ideal creation and worldly wisdom 
— ^it all seemed to speak to my two natures. I wandered a poet 
in the streets of Babylon, or on the banks of the 'Kgris. A philo- 
sopher and a statesman, I moralised over the condition of man and 
the nature of government. The style enchanted me. I delivered 
myself up to the full abandonment of its wild and brilliant grace. 

I devoured them all, volume after volume. Morning, and night, 
and noon, a volume was ever my companion. I ran to it after my 
meals, it reposed under my pillow. As I read I roared, I laughed, 
I shouted with wonder and admiration; I trembled with indignation 
at the fortunes of my race ; my bitter smile sympathised with tbe 
searching ridicule and withering mockery. 

Pedants, and priests, and tyrants; the folios of dunces, the -fires 
of inquisitors, and the dungeons of kings ; and the long, dull system 
of imposture and misrule that had sat like a gloating incubus on 
the fair neck of Nature; and all our ignorance, and all our 
weakness, and aU our folly, and all our infinite imperfection— 
I looked round— I thought of the dissertation upon the Dorians, 
and I considered myself the most contemptible of my wretched 
species. 

I returned to the university. I rallied round me my kM 
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istfmpanlonsyirltom I h«d diseapded In a it 4)f disgastiiig pedantry 
•— Imt not now merely to hold high re?els. The goblet indeed stOl 
circled, bat a bust of the author of ^ Candide" orer the head of tlie 
president 'warned «U8, vnHih « smile of prophetic derision, not to 
debttse ounelves; and if 'we drank deep, onr potations were perhaps 
^neeessary to i^efredh tiie inexperienced efforts of snch novices in 
philosophy* Yet -we made way ; even the least fiterary read the 
romances, or parts of the Philosophieid Dietionsffy ; the emaneipi^ 
tion of osr minds was rapidly effecting ; wb entirely disembarrassed 
•oara^ves of |n«jadioe ; we tHed everything \jf tiie test of first 
pdneiplee, and finally we resolved ourselves into a secret nrnon for 
tiie amelioration of society. 

Of Ifais institution I had the honoar of being ejected president 
by ac^mation. My rooms were the pomt of meeting. The 
members were in number twelve, chiefly my equals in rank and 
fortune. One or two of them were yootbA of talent, and not 
whdOy nntinctm'ed by letters; the rest were ardent, delighted with 
Uie novelty of what they did and heard, and, adopting our thoughts^ 
arrived at conclunons the tmth of which they did not doubt. 

My great reputation at the university long prevented these 
meethigs firom being viewed with suspicion, and when the revoin-- 
tionary nature of our opinions occasionally developed itself in a 
disregard for the authorities by some of our sodety, who perhaps 
considered such licence as the most defightfhl portion of the new 
prhilosopfay, my interest often succeeded in stifling a public explosion. 
-In course of time, however, the altered tenor of my own condnot 
eonid no longer be concealed. My absence f^rom lectures had long 
'%eett overlooked, from the conviction that the time thus gained waa 
devoted to the profundity of private study; but the systematic 
assembly at my rooms of those who were most efminent for their 
disregard of ^cipline and their neglect of study could no longer 
be treated with inattention, and after several intimations from 
inferior officers, I was summoned to the presence of the High 
Principal. 

This great personage was a clear-headed, eold-minded, unmans-* 
ageable individnal. I could not cloud his intellect or control his. 
purpose. My ever-«uccessfbl sophistry and my ever-fluent speech 
failed. At the end of every appeal he recurred to his determination) 
to maintain the discipline of the university, and repeated with 
firmness that this was the last time our violation of it should be 
privately noticed. I returned to my rooms in a dark rage. My 
natural impatience of control and hatred of responsibility, which 
• had been kept off of late years by the fondness for society whidi 
developed Itself with my growing passions, came back upon me. I 
cursed authority ; I paced my room like Oatitine. 
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CHAPTER nt 

' It was the fourth morning of oar journey; My companion was 
Uhric de Brahe. He was my only junior among the hand, delicate 
of frame and affectionate in dispositiony though hasty if excited, but 
my enthusiastic admirer. He was my great Mend, and I was 
almost as intent to support him under the great fatigue, as about' 
the success of our enterprise. In our progress I had bought » 
donkey of a farmer, and loaded it with a couple of kegs of the 
brandy of the country. We had toayelled the last two days entirel j 
in the forest, passing many farm-houses and several Tillages, and a» 
we beHeyed were now near our point of rendezvous. I kicked on 
the donkey before me, and smiled on Ulric. I would have carried 
his rifle as well as my own, but his ardent temper and devoted love 
supported him ; and when I expressed my anxiety about his toil, 
he only laughed and redoubled his pace. 

We were pushing along on an old turf road cut through the 
thick woods, when suddenly, at the end of a side vista, I beheld the 
tower <^ a castle. ^Jonstema!" I shouted, a&d I ran forward 
without the donkey. It was more distant than it appeared ; but at 
lengUi we came to a large piece of clear land, and at the other side: 
of it we beheld the long dreamt of building. It was avast structure»r 
rather dilapidated than ruined. With delight I observed a humaa. 
being moving upon the keep, whom I recognised bj his uniform to* 
be one of us, and as we approached nearer we distinguished two or 
three of our eo>-mates stretched upon the turf. They all jumped up 
and ran forward to welcome us; How heartily we shook hands, 
and congratulated eaeh other on oup re-union! More than half 
were abeady assembled. All had contrived, besides their own- 
equipments, to bring something for the common stock. There was* 
plenty of bread, and brandy, and game. Some were already out< 
collecting wood. Before noon the rest arrived, except Pahlen and 
his comrade. And they came at last, and we received them with a 
cheer, for the provident vice-president) like an ancient warrior, was 
seated in a cart. <' Do not suppose that I am done up, my boys,", 
said the gay dog; '*I have brought gunpowder.'' 

When we had all assembled we rushed into the castle, and in 
tlie true spirit of boyhood examined everything. There was a large 
knights' hall, covered with tapestry and tattered banners. It was 
settled that this should be our chief apartment. We even found a 
huge oak-table and some other rude and ancient furniture. 
We appointed committees of examination. Some surveyed the 
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cellftrs and dungeonsi some the put-buildings. We were not 
a&aid of ghostSi but marvellooBly fearful that we might have 
been anticipated by some human beings, as wild and lesg 
philosophical than ourselves. It was a perfect solitude. We 
cleared and cleaned out the hall, lighted an immense fire, arranged 
our stores, appointed their keeper, made beds with our cloaks, 
piled our arms, and cooked our dinner. An hour after sunset our 
first meal was prepared^ and the Secret Union for the Amelioration 
of Society resumed their sittings almost in a sayage state. 

I shall never forget 1^ scene. and the proud exultation with 
which I beheld it— the vast and antique hall, the mystic tapestry 
moving and moaning with every, gust of the windy night, the deep 
shades of the distant comers, the flickering light flung by the 
blazing hearth and the huge pine torches, tiie shining arms, the 
rude but plenteous banquet, the picturesque revellers, and I, their 
president, with my sword pressing on a frame ready to dare aU 
things. ** This, this is existence !" I exclaimed. ^ Oh I let us live 
by our own right arms, and let no law be stronger than our 
swords!" 

I was even surprised by the savage yell of exultation with which 
my almost unconscious exclamation was received. But we wer& 
like young tigers, who, for a moment tamed, had now for the first, 
time tasted blood, and rushed back to their own nature. A band of 
philosophers, we had insensibly placed ourselves in the most anti- 
philosophical position. Flying from the feudal system, we had 
unawares taken refuge in its favourite haunt. All our artificial 
theories of universal benevolence vanished. We determined to b& 
what fortune had suddenly made us. We discarded the abstract 
truths which had in no age of the world ever been practised, and 
were of course therefore impracticable. We smiled at our 
ignorance of human nature and ourselves^ The Secret TJuion foe 
tiie Amelioration of Society suddenly turned into a corps of bandits^ 
and their philosophical president was voted their captain. 



CHAPTER JV, 

It waa midnight. Tliey threw themselves upon their rough 
couches, that they might wake fresh with the morning. Fatigue 
and brandy in a few minutes made them deep slumberers ; but 
I could not sleep. I flung a log upon the fire, and paced the hall 
in deep communion with my own thoughts. The Bubicon was. 
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passed. Farewell, my father — ^farewell, my step-coimtry— farewell, 
Kterary inyention, maudlin substitute for a poetic life — ^farewell, 
effeminate arts of morbid civilisation ! From this moment I ceased 
to be a boy. I was surrounded by human beings, bold and trusty, 
who looked only to my command, and I was to direct them to 
danger and guide them through peril. No child*s game was this, 
no ideal play. We were at war, and at war with mankind. 

I formed my plans; I organised the whole system. Action 
must be founded on knowledge. I would have no crude abortive 
efforts. Our colossal thoughts should not degenerate into a fi-olic. 
Before we commenced our career of violence, I was determined 
that I would have a thorough acquaintance with the country. 
Every castle and every farm-house should be catalogued. I longed 
for a map, that I might muse over it like a general. I looked upon 
our good arms with complacency. I rejoiced that most of us were 
cunning of fence. I determined that they should daily exercise 
with the broadsword, and that each should become a dead shot with 
his rifle. In the perfection of our warlike accomplishments, I 
sought a substitute for the weakness of our numbers. 

The morning at length broke. I was not in the least fatigued. 
1 longed to commence my arrangements. It grew very cold. I 
slept for an hour. I was i^e first awake. I determined in future 
to have a constant guard. I roused Pahlen. He looked fierce in 
his sleep. I rejoiced in his determined visage. I appointed him my 
lieutenant. I impressed upon him how much I depended upon his 
energy. We lighted a large fire, arranged the chamber, and prepared 
their meal before any woke. I was determined that' their resolution 
should be supported by the comfort which they found around them ; 
I felt that cold and hunger are great sources of cowardice. 

They rose in high spirits : everything seemed delightful. The 
morn apeared only a continuation of the enjoyment of the evening. 
When they were emboldened by a good meal, I developed to them 
my plans. I ordered Ulric de Brahe to be first on g^ard — a duty 
from which no one was to be exempt but Pahlen and myself. The 
post was the tower which had given me the first earnest of 
their fealty in assembling. No one could now approach the castle 
without being perceived, and we took measures that the guard 
should be perfectly concealed. Parties were then ordered out in 
different directions, who were all to bring their report by the 
evening banquet; Pahlen alone was to repair to a more distant 
tovra, and to be absent four days. He took his cart, and we con- 
trived to dress him as like a peasant as our wardrobe would 
permit. His purpose was to obtain different costumes which were 
necessary for our enterprise. I remained with two of my men, and 
worked at the interior arrangements of our dwelling. 
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Thus passed a "week, and each day the courage of my band 
became more inflamed; they panted for action* We were in want 
of meal : I determined to attack a farmer^s grange on the ensuing 
eve, and I resolved to head the enterprise myself. I took with me 
Ulric and three others. We arrived an' hour before sunset at the 
devoted settlement ; it had been already well reconnoitred. Bob*- 
beries in this country were unknown; we had to encounter no 
precautions. We passed the doqr of the granary, rifled it, stored 
our cart, and escaped without a dog barking. We returned two 
hours before midnight ; and the excitement of this evening I shall 
never forget. All were bursting with mad enthusiasm; I alone 
looked grave, as if everything depended upon my mind. It was 
astonishing what an influence this assumption of seriousness, in the 
midst of their wild mirth, already eierciaed upon my companions. 
I was, indeed, their chief; they placed in me unbounded confldence» 
and almost viewed me as a being oi another order. 

I sent off Pahlen the next day, in the disguise of a pedlar, to a 
neighbouring village. The robbery was the topic of general con- 
versation; everybody was astounded, and no one was suspected. 
I determined, however, not to hazard in a huny another enterprise 
in the neighbourhood. We wanted nothing except wine. Our 
guns each day procured us meat, and the farmer's meal was a 
plentiful source of bread. Necessity developes much talent : already 
one of our party was pronounced an excellent -cook ; and the last 
fellow in the world we should ever have suspected put an old oven 
into perfect order, and turned out a most ingenious mechanic. 

It was necessary to make a diversion in a distant part of the 
forest. I sent out my lieutenant with a strong party ; they suc- 
ceeded in driving home from a very rich farm four cows in milk. 
This was a great addition to our luxuries ; and Pahlen, remaining 
behind, paid in disguise an observatory visit to another village in 
the vicinity, and brought us home the gratifying intelligence that 
it was settled that the robbers were a party from a town far away, 
on the other side of the forest. 

These cases of petty plundering prepared my band for the 
deeper deeds which I always contemplated. Parties were now out 
for days together. We began to be familiar with eveiy square 
mile of country. Through this vast forest land, but a great dis* 
tance from the castle, ran a high-^road, on which there was much 
trafl&c. One evening, as Ulrie and myself were prowling in this 
neighbourhood, we perceived a band of horsemen approaching; 
they were cloth-merchants returning from a great fair, eight in 
number, but only one or two armed, and merely with pistols^ A doth* 
merchant's pistol, that had been probably loaded for years^ and was 
borne, in all likelihood, by a man. who would tremble at its own flr^ 
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did not appear a rery formidable weapon. The idea occurred to 
both of US simultaneously. We put on our masks, and one of us 
ran out from each side of the rood* and seized the bridle of the 
foremost horseman. I never saw a man so astonished in my life ; 
lie was perhaps eren more astonished than afraid ; but we gave them 
•no time. I can scareely describe the scene. There was dismountp- 
ing, and the opemng of saddle.-bagSy and the clinking of coin. J 
remember wishing them good night in the civilest tone possible, and 
'then we were alone. 

I stared at Ulric^-Ulric stared at me, and then we burst into a 
Joud laugh, and danced about the road. I quite lost my presence 
4}f mind, and rejoiced that no one but my favourite friend was pre- 
sent to witness my unheroic conduct. We had a couple of forest 
.ponies, that we had driven home one day from a friendly farmer, 
.tied iq> in an a^joiniDg wood. We ran to them, jumped on, and 
scampered away without stopping for five or six hours — at least I 
.think so, for it was an hour after sunset before the robbery was 
•committed, and it was the last hour of the moon before we reached 
OUT haunt. 

'< The captain has come ! the captain has come ! " was a sound 
that always summoned my band. Fresh faggots wer^ thrown on 
the fire— beakers of wine and brandy placed on the table. I called 
for Pahlen.and my pipe, flung myself on my seat, and, dashing the 
purses upon the board, ^ Here,'' said I, " my boys ! here is our first 
gold!" 



CHAPTER V. 

'Tms affair of the cloth<merchants made us quite mad; four parties 
•were stopped in as many days. For any of our companions to 
return without booty, or, what was much more prized, without an 
adventure, was considered fiat treason. Our whole band was now 
seldom assembled. The travellers to the fair were a never-failing 
source of profit. Each day we meditated bolder exploits; and, 
understanding that a wedding was about to take place in a neigh- 
bouring castle, I resolved to surprise the revellers in their gloiy^ 
and capture the bride. 

One evening as, seated in tax obscure comer of the hall, I was 

maturing my plans for this great achievement, and most of my 

•companions were assembled at their meal, Pahlen unexpectedly 

•returned. He was evidently much fatigued ; he panted for breath ; 

ihe was covered with sweat and dirt; hl3 drew was torn and soiled - 
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he reaohed^e tdble with ^tagger^g step^; and, seizbg a mighty 
£ask of Kheni^, emptied it at a draught. 

^ Where is the captain ?" he anxiously inquired. 

I advanced; he seized me by the arm, and led me out of the 
chamber. 

" A strong party of poHee and military have entered the forest ; 
they haye taken up their quarters at a town not ten miles off; 
their orders to discover our band are peremptory ; evexy spot is to 
be searched, and t&e castle will be the first. I have fought my way 
through the uncut woods. You must decide to-night. What will 
you do?" 

« Their atrengai?'' 

*' A cfunpany of infantry, a party of rangers, and a sufficiently 
stout body of police. Eesistauce is impossible.'' 

*' It se^DQs so." 

*' And escape, unless we fly at once. To-morrow we shall be 
surrounded." 

« The devil!" 

"I wish to Heaven we were once more in your rooms, 
Fleming ! " 

« Why, it would be as well. But, for heaven's sake, be calm! 
If we waver, what vdll the rest do ? Let us summon our energies. 
Is concealment impossible ? The dungeons ?*' 

" Every hole will most assuredly be searched." 

*' An ambush might destroy them. We must fight, if they run 
us to bay." 

«Poh!" 

« Blow up the castle, then ?"' 

<« And ourselves?" 

«WeU?" . 

*' Heavens ! what a madman you are ! It was all you, Fleming, 
that got us into this infernal scrape. Why the devil should we 
become robbers, whmn society has evidently intended only to be 
.robbed?" 

*' You are poignant, Pahlen. Come, let us to our friends." J 
took him by the arm, and we entered the hall together. 

*' Gentlemen," I said, '^ my lieutenant brings important intelli- 

igenee. A strong party of military and police have entered the 

forest to discover and seeure us ; they are twenty to one, and there- 

ibre too strong for op^i combat. The castle eannot stand an hour's 

siege, and an ambush, although it might prove successful, and gain us 

time, will eventually only raider our escape more difficult, and our 

stay here impossible. I propose, tiierefore, that we should disperse 

.for a few days, «ad« ^(Mre our departure, take heed that no traces 

of recent residence are left in tMs building. If we succeed in 
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baffling their researches, we can again assemhle here; or, which I 
conceive will be more prudent and more practicable, meet once 
more only to arrange onr plans for onr departnre to another and a 
more distant country. We have ample fnnds ; we can purchase a 
ship. Mingling with the crew as amateurs, we shall soon gain 
sufficient science. A new career is before us. The Baltic leads 
to the Mediterranean. Think of its blue waters and beamiDg- 
skies — its archipelagoes, and picturesque inhabitants. We have 
been bandits in a northern forest ; let us now become pirates on a 
southern sea!" 

No sympathetic cheer followed this eloquent appeal; there 
was a deep, dull, dead, dismal silence. I watched them narrowly ; 
all looked with fixed eyes upon the table. I stood with folded 
arms ; the foot of Pahlen nerrously patting against the ground was 
the only sound. At length, one by one, each dared to gaze upon 
another, and tried to read his felloVs thoughts ; they could, with- 
out difficulty, detect the lurking but terrible alarm. 

^Well, gentlemen," I said, ^time presses; I still trust I am 
your captain?" 

**0 Fleming, Fleming," excLaimed the cook, with a broken 
voice and most piteous aspect, and dropping my title, which hitherto 
had been scrupulously obseryed; ''how can you go on so! It i& 
quite dreadful!" 

There was an assenting murmur. 

'' I am sure," continued the artist, whom I always knew to be 
the greatest coward of the set ; '^ I am sure I never thought it wouH 
come to this. I thought it was only a frolic. I have got led on I 
am sure I do not know how. But you have such a way ! Whaf^ 
will our fathers think? Robbers! How horrible! And then 
suppose we are shot ! O Lord ! what will our mothers say I And 
after all we are only a parcel of boys, and did it out of fun. Oh I 
what shall I do?" 

The grave looks with which this comic ebullition was received, 
proved that the sentiments, however undignified in their delivery, 
were congenial to the band. The orator was emboldened by not 
Ibeing laughed at for the first time in his life, and proceeded — 

'' I am sure I think we had better give ourselves up, and then 
eur families might get us through : we can tell the truth ; we can 
say we only did it for fun, and can give up the money, and as much 
more as they like. J do not think they would hang us. Do you ? 
Oh!" 

''The devil take the hindmost," said the young Count Bomholm, 
rising, " I am off. It will go hard if they arrest me, because I am 
out sporting with my gun ; and if they do I will give them my name^ 
and then I should like to see them stop me,** 
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^ That will be best/' all eagerly exclaimed and rose. ^ Let us all 
^perae, each alone with his gun." 

''Let us put out the fire/' said the cook; ^ they may see tba 
Ught." 

" What, without windows ?" said Bomholm, 

" Oh ! these police see everything. What shall I do with the 
kettles ? We shall all get detected. To think it should come to 
this ! Shot, perhaps hung ! Oh ! " 

<« Throw everything down the well," said Pahlen; ** money 
and aU." 

Now I knew it was over. I had waited to hear Pahlen*s voice^ 
and I now saw it was all up. I was not sorry. I felt the inextricable 
difficulties in which we were involved, and what annoyed me most 
was, that I had hitherto seen no mode of closing my part with 
dignity. 

" Gentlemen," I said, ** as long as you are within these walls 1 
am still your captain. You desert me, but I will not disgrace you. 
Fly then — ^fly to your schools and homes, to your affectionate 
parents and your dutiful tutors. I should have Imown with whom 
I leagued myself. I at least am not a boy, and although now a 
leader without followers, I will still, for the honour of my race and 
of the world in which we breathe, I will still believe that I may 
find trustier bosoms, and pursue a more eminent career." 

Ulric de Brahe rushed forward and placed himself by my side— 
** Fleming," he said, **I will never desert you!" 

I pressed his hand with the warmth it deseiTed, but the feeling 
of solitude had come over me. I wished to be alone. " No, Ulric," 
I replied, ** we must part. I will tie no one to my broken fortunes. 
And, my friends all, let us not part in bitterness. Excuse me, if 
in a moment of irritation I said aught that was unkind to those I 
love, depreciating to those whose conduct I have ever had cause to 
admire. Some splendid hours we have passed together, some brief 
moments of gay revel, and glorious daring, and sublime peril. W& 
must part. I will believe that our destiny, and not out will*, 
separates us. My good sword," I exclaimed, and I drew it from 
the scabbard, ''in future you shall belong to the bravpst of the 
brave," and kissing it, I presented it to Pahlen. " And now one 
brimming cup to the past. Pledge me all, and in spite of every 
danger, with a merry face." 

Each man quaffed the goblet till it was dry, and performed tlie 
supernaculum, and then I walked to a distant part of the hall, 
whispering as I passed Pahlen, " See that everything necessary » 
done." 

The castle well was the general receptacle for all our goods and 
plunder. In a few minutes the old hall presented almost the same 
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appearance as on our aniTal. Hie &re was eztingukhed. Erery- 
thing disappeared. By the light of a solitary toreh, each man 
>took his rifle^ and his knapsack, and his doaky and then we were 
about to disperse. I shook hands with each. Ulric de Brahe 
lingered behmdy and once more whispered his earnest desire to 
: accompany me. But I forbade him, and he quitted me rather 
irritated. 

I was alone. Li a few minutes, when I beUeved tiiat all had 
gone forth, I came out. Ere I departed, I 8t(^^d before the 
old castle, and gazed upon it — grey in the moonlight. The mig^hty 
pines rose tall and black into the dark blue air. All was silent. 
The beauty and the stillness blended with my tumultuous emotions, 
and in a moment I dashed into poetry. Forgetting the unmia^it 
•danger in which my presence on this spot, eren my Yoiee, might 
involve me, I poured forth my passionate farewell to the wild aoene 
of my wilder life. I found a fierce solace in this expression of my 
.heart. I discovered a substitute for the excitement of action in the 
excitement of thought. Deprived of my castle and my fi^owers, I 
tfled to my ideal world for refuge. There I found them, a forest 
far wilder and more extensive, a castle far more picturesque and 
awful, a band infinitely more courageous and more true. My 
imagination supported me under my whelming mortificaition. 
Crowds of characters, and inddents, and passionate scenes, clustered 
into my bi^ain. Again I acted — again I gave the prompt decision 
— ^again I supplied the never-failing expedient— again we revelled, 
fought, and plundered. 

It was midnight, when, wrapping himself in his cloak, and 
making a bed of fern, the late Lord of Jonsterna betook himself to 
his solitary slumber beneath the wide canopy of heaven. 



CHAPTER VI. 

I ROSE with the sun, and the first thought that occurred to me was 
to write a tragedy. The castle in the forest, tiie Protean Pahlen, 
the tender-hearted Ulric, the craven cook, who was to be the 
traitor to betray the all-interesting and marvellous hero, myself— 
here was material. What soliloquies — ^what action — what variety 
of charaeter ! I threw away my cloak, it wearied me, and walked 
on, waving my arm, and spouting a scene. I longed for the 
' moment that I could deliver to an imperishable scroll these vivid 
creations of my fancy. I determined to make my way to the 
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nearest town and record these strong eonceptfons, «re the fire of 
■my feelings died away. I was 'suddenly challenged by the advance 
guard of a party of soldiers. They had orders to stop all travellerSy 
•s^nd bring them to ^their commanding officer. . I aeeordingly 
repaired to their chief. 

I had no fear as to the result. I should affect to be a travel- 
ling student, and, in case of any difficulty, I had determined to 
confide my name to the officer. But this was unnecessary. I went 
through my examination with such a confident air, that nothing 
was suspected, and I was permitted to proceed. This was the 
^oundwork for a new incident, and in the third act I instantly 
introduced a visit in disguise to the camp of the enemy. 

I refreshed myself at a £airm-houae, where I found some 
soldiers billeted. I was amused with being the subject of ihek 
conversation and felt my importance. As I thought, however, it 
was but prudent to extricate mysdf from the forest without any 
.unnecessary loss of time, I took my way towards its skirts, and 
contmued advancing in that direction for aevexal days, until I found 
myself in a district vnth which I was unacquainted. I had now 
^ined the open country. Emerging from the straggling wood- 
land one afternoon about an hour before sunset, I found myself in 
a highly cultivated and beautiful land. A small but finely^formed 
lake spread before me covered with wild fowl. On its opposite 
•side rose a gentle acclivity richly wooded and crowned by a magni- 
ficent castle. The declining sun shed a beautiful warm ligl^ over 
the proud building, and its parks and gardens, and the surrounding 
land, which was covered with orchards and smalL fields of tall 
golden grain. 

The eontrast of aH this civilisation and beauty with the reeeot 
«cene of my savage exiateBce was very striking. I leant in thought 
upon my rifle, and it occurred to me that, in my dark work, although 
indeed its characteristic was the terrible, there too should be some- 
thing sunny, and fresh, and fair. J'or if in nature and in life man 
'finds these changes so delightful, so also should it be in the ideal 
4ind the poetic. And the thought of a heroine came into my mind. 
And while my heart was softened by the remembrance of woman, 
and the long-repressed waters of my passionate affections came 
gushing through the stem rocks that had so long beat them away, 
a fanciful and sparkling equipage iq)peared advancing at a zapid 
pace to the castle. A light and brilliant carriage, drawn by four 
beautifid grey horses, and the diasseur in an hussar dress, and the 
caracoling outriders, announced a personage of distinction. They 
advanced ; the road ran by my feet. As they approached I peredved 
that there was only a lady in the carriage. I could not distinguish 
muchy but my heart was prophetic of her chanos. The carriage 
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was within fire yards of me. Neyer bad I beheld so beautiful and 
sumptuous a creature. A strange feeling came over me, the 
carriage and the riders suddenly stopped, and its mistress, starting 
from her seat^ exclaimed, ahnost shouted, ^'Contarini! surely, 
Contarini!*' 



CHAPTER VIL 

I RUSHED forward; I seized her extended hand; the voice called 
back the sweetness of the past ; my memory struggled through the 
mist of many years—** Christiana ! " 

I had seen her once or twice suice the golden age of our early 
loyes, but not of late. I had heard, too, that she had married, and 
heard it with a pang. Her husband. Count Norberg, I now leamt» 
was the lord of the castle before us. I gave a hurried explanation 
of my presence — a walking tour, a sporting excursion, anything 
did, while I held her sweet hand, and gazed upon her sparkling 
face. 

I gave my gun and knapsack to an attendant, and jumped into 
the carriage. So many questions uttered in so kind a voice 
— ^I never felt happier. Our drive lasted only a few minutes, yet 
it was long enough for Christiana to tell me a thousand times how 
rejoiced she was to meet me, and how determined that I should be 
her g^est. 

We dashed through the castle gates. Alighting, I led her 
through the hall, up the lofty staircase, and into a suite of saloons. 
No one was there. She ran with me up stairs, would herself point 
out to me my room, and was wild with glee. ** I have not time to 
talk now, Contarini. We dine in an hour. I will dress as fast a» 
I can, and then we shall meet in the drawing-room." 

I was alone, and throwing myself into a chair, uttered a deep 
sigh. It even surprised me, for I felt at this moment very happy. 
The servant entered with my limited wardrobe. I tried to make 
myself look as much like a man of the world and as little like 
a bandit as possible; but I was certainly more picturesque than 
splendid. When I had dressed I forgot to descend, and leant over 
the mantel-piece, gazing on the empty stove. The remembrance 
of my boyhood overpowered me. I thought of the garden in which 
we had first met, of her visit to me in the dark to solace my 
despair : I asked myself why in her presence everything seemed 
beautiful, and I felt happy? 

Some one tapped at the door. "Are you ready?" said tL{0 
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Toice of voices. I opened tlie door, and taking Iier hand, we 
exchanged looks of jo^ul love, and descended together. 

We entered the saloon. She led me up to a middle-aged but 
graceful personage ; she introduced me to her husband as the oldest 
and dearest of her friends. There were several other gentlemen in 
the room who had come to enjoy the chase with their host, but no 
ladies. We dined at a round table, and I was seated by Ghristiiina. 
The conversation ran almost entirely on the robbers, of whom 
I heard the most romantic and ridiculous accounts. I asked the 
Countess how she should like to be the wife of a bandit chief? 

"I hardly know what I should do," she answered playfully, 
"were I to meet with some of those interesting ruffians of whom 
we occasionally read; but I fear, in this age of reality, these 
sentimental heroes would be difficult to discover.'' 

"Yes; I have no doubt," said a young nobleman opposite, 
**that if we could detect this very captain, of whom we have daily 
heard such interesting details, we should find him to be nothing 
better than a decayed innkeeper, or a broken subaltern at the 
best." 

"You think so?" I replied. "In this age we are prone to 
disbelieve in the extraordinary, as we were once eager to credit it. 
I differ from you about the subject of our present discussion, nor 
do I believe him to be by any means a common character." 

My remark attracted general observation. I spoke in a confident 
but filow and serious tone. I wished to impress on Christiana that 
I was no longer a child. 

"But may I ask on what grounds you have formed your 
opinion ?" said the Count. 

"Principally upon my own observation," I replied. 

*« Your own observation ! " exclaimed mine host. " What, have 
you seen him ?** 

"Yes." 

They would have thought me joking had I not looked so 
grave, but my serious air ill accorded with their smiles. 

" I was with him in the forest," I continued, "and held consider- 
able conversation with him. I even accompanied him to his haunt, 
and witnessed his assembled band." 

"Are you serious!" all exclaimed. The Countess was visibly 
interested. 

" But were you not very much frightened?" she inquired. 

<*Why should I be frightened?" I answered; "a solitary 
student offered but poor prey. He would have passed me unno- 
ticed had I not sought his acquaintance, and he was a sufficiently 
good judge of human nature speedily to discover that I was not 
likely to betray him." 
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^Aikd what' sort of a man is lie?" asked the youngs noble. 
Is he young ?" 

"Very." 

"Well, I think this is the most extraordinary incident that oyer 
happened !" observed the Count. 

" It is most interesting," added the Conntess. 

" Whatever may be his rank or appearance, it is all up with 
liim by thk time," remarked an old genUeman. 

" I doubt it," I replied, mildly, but firmly« 

" Doubt it ! I tell you what, if you were a little older, and 
knew this forest as well as I do, you would see that his escape is 
impossible. Never were such arrangements. There is not a* 
square foot of ground that will not be scoured, and stations left 
on every cross road. I was with the commanding officer only 
yesterday. He cannot escape." 

"He cannot escape," echoed a hitherto silent guest, who was' 
a great sportsman. "I will bet any sum he is taken before the 
week is over." 

" If it would not shock our fair hostess, Count Prater," I re- 
joined, "rest assured you should forfeit your stake." 

My host and his guests exchanged looks, as if to ask each other 
who was this very young man who talked with such coolness on 
such very extraordinary subjects. But they were not cognisant of 
the secret cause of this exhibition. I wished to introduce myself 
as a man to the Countess. I wished her to associate my name ' 
with something of a more exalted nature than our nursery romance. 
I did not, indeed, desire that she should conceive that I was less 
sensible to her influence, but I was determined she should feel that 
her influence was exercised over no ordinary being. I felt that my 
bold move had already in part succeeded. I more than once caught 
her eye, and read the blended feeling of astonishment and interest- 
with which she listened to me. 

"Well, perhaps he may not be taken in a week," said the 
betting Count Prater; "it would be annoying to lose my wager 
by an hour." 

" Say a fortnight, then," ssad the young nobleman. 

" A fortnight, a year, an age, what you please," I observed. 

"Ton will bet» then, that he will not be taken?" said Count 
Prater, eagerly. 

" I will bet that the expedition retires in despair," I replied. 

"Well, what shaU it be ?" asked the Count, feeling that he had 
an excellent bet, and yet fearful, from my youthful appearance, that* 
our host might deem it but delicate to insure its being a light one. 

"Oh! what you please," I replied; "I seldom bet, but whe» 
I do^ I care not how high the stake may be." 
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^ Five or fifty; or, if y(m please, five bnndred ddlard^" suggested 
the Count. 

" Five thousand, if yon like." 

" We are very moderate here, baron," said onf host, with a- 
smile. " You university heroes frighten us." 

•* Wdft, then/' I exckimed, pointing to the Countess* left arm, 
''you see this ruby bracelet ? the loser shall supply its fellow.'' 

'' Bravo!" said the young nobleman; and Prater was forced to 
consent. • 

A great many questions were now asked about the robbers, as 
to the nature and situation of their haunt— -their numbers — ^their 
conduct. To all these queries I replied with as much detail as 
was safe, but with the air of one who was resolved not in auy way 
to compromise the wild outlaw, who had established his claim to be 
considered a man of honour. 

In the evening the count and his friends sat down to cards, and 
I walked up and down the saloon in conversation with Christiana. 
I found her manner to me greatly changed since the morning. 
She was evidently more constraoied ; evidently she felt that in her 
previous burst of cordiality she had forgotten that time might have 
changed me more than it had her. I spoke to her little of home. 
I did not indulge in the details of domestic tattle ; I surprised her 
by the Wild and gloomy tone in Which I mentioned myself and my 
fortunes. I mingled with my reckless prospect of the future the 
bitterest sarcasms on my present lot; and, when I almost alarmed 
her by my malignant misanthropy, I darted into a train of gay non* 
sense or tender reminiscences, and piqued her by the easy and 
rapid mode in which my temper seemed to shift from morbid sensi* 
bility to callous mockery. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

I RETIRED to my room, and wrote a letter to my servant at the 
nniversity, directing him to repair to Norberg Castle with my 
horses and wardrobe. The fire blazed brightly; the pen was fresh 
and brisk ; the idea rushed into my head in a moment, and I comr 
menced my ti^edy. I had already composed the first scene in my 
head. The plot was simple, and had been finally arranged while 
walking up and down the saloon with the Countess. A bandi^ 
chief falls in love with the wife of a rich noble, the governor of the 
provinoe wMcb is the scene of his ravnges. I sat up nearly al^ 
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night in fervid composition. I wrote with gresier facility than 
l>efore, because mj experience of life was so much increased that 
1 had no difficulty in making my characters think and act. There 
was, indeed, tittle art in my creation, but there was much 
Titality. 

I rose yery late, and found that the chace had long ago called 
forth my fellow guests. I could always find amusement in musing 
over my next scene, and I sauntered forth, almost unconscious of 
what I did. I found Christiana in a very fanciful flower garden. 
She was bending down tending a favourite plant. My heart beat, 
my spirit seemed lighter ; she heard my step, she raised her smiling 
face, and gave me a flower. 

**Ah! does not this remind you," I said, "of a spot of early 
days ? I should grieve if you had forgotten the scene of our first 
acquaintance.'' 

** The dear garden house," exclaimed Christiana, with an arch 
fimile. " Never shall I forget it. O Contarini, what a little boy 
you were then!" 

We wandered about together till the noon had long passed, 
talking of old times, and then we entered the castle for rest. She 
was as gay as a young creature in spring, but I was grave, though 
not gloomy. I listened to her musical voice. I watched the 
thousand ebullitions of her beaming grace. I could not talk. I 
could only assent to her cheerful observations, and repose in peaceful 
silence, full of tranquil joy. The morning died away ; the hunters 
returned; we re-assembled to talk over their day's exploits* and 
speculate on the result of my bet with Count Prater. 

No tidings were heard of the robbers ; nearly every observation 
of yesterday was repeated. It was a fine specimen of rural con- 
versation. They ate keenly, they drank freely, and I rejoiced 
when they were fairly seated again at their card-table, and I was 
once more with Christiana. 

I was delighted when she quitted the harp and seated herself at 
the piano. I care little for a melodious voice, as it gives me no 
ideas, but instrumental music is a true source of inspiration; and 
as Christiana executed the magnificent overture of a great German 
master, I moulded my feelings of the morning into a scene, and, 
when J again found myself in my room, I recorded it with facility, 
or only with a degree of difficulty with which it was exhilarating to 
contend. 

At the end of three days my servant arrived, and gave me the 
first intimation that myself and my recent companions were 
expelled, for which I cared as little as for their gold medal. 

Three weeks flew away, distinguished by no particular incident, 
excepting the loss of his gage by Count Prater, and my manifold 
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care that he should redeem it. The robhers could not in any manner 
be traced, although Jonstema afforded some indications. The won- 
<ler increased and was nniyersal, and my exploits afforded a subject 
for a pamphlet, the cheapness of whose price, the publisher earnestly 
impressed upon us, could only be justified by its extensive circulation. 

Three weeks had flown away, three sweet weeks, and flown 
^way in the almost constant presence of Christiana, or in scarcely 
less delightful composition. My tragedy was finished. I resolved 
to return home ; I longed to bring my reputation to the test ; yet 
I lingered about Christiana. 

I lingered about her, as the young bird about the first sunny 
fruit his inexperienced love dare not touch. I was ever yrith her, 
and each day grew more silent. I joined her, exhausted by compo- 
sition. In her presence I sought refreshing solace, renewed 
inspiration. I spoke little, for one feeling alone occupied my 
being, and even of that I was not cognisant, for its nature to me 
was indefinite and indistinct, although its power was constant and 
irresistible. But I avenged myself for this strange silence when I 
was once more alone, and my fervid page teemed with the 
imaginary passion, of whose reality my unpractised nature was not 
even yet convinced. 

One evening, as we were walking together in the saloon, and 
she was expressing her wish that I would remain, and her wonder 
as to the necessity of my returning, which I described as so impera- 
tive, suddenly, and in the most unpreijueditated manner, I made her 
^e confidant of my literary secret. I was charmed with the 
temper in which she received it, and the deep and serious interest 
^hich she expressed in my success. "Do you know,*' she. added, 
*' Contarini, you will think it very odd, but I have always believed 
4hat you were intended for a poet." 

■ My sparkling eye, sparkling with hope and affection, thanked 
lier for her sympathy, and it was agreed that, on the morrow> I 
should read to her my production. 

I was very nervous when I commenced. • This was thft first 
time that my composition had been submitted to a human being, 
und now this submission was to take place in the presence 
of the author, and through the medium, of his voice. As 
•I proceeded, I grew rather more assured. The interest which 
Ohristiana really found, or affected to find, encouraged me. If I 
hesitated, she said, " Beautiful !" whenever I paused, she exclaimed, 
''^ Interesting!'* My voice grew firmer; the interest which I 
onyself took banished my false shame ; I grew excited ; my modu- 
lated voice impressed my sentiments, and my action sometimes 
explained them. The robber scene was considered wonderful and 
full of life and nature. Christiana marvelled how I could have 

8 
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invtiftted meh extrAordinary things azid cbsraeters. At length I 
came to my herdne. Her beauty was described in an elaborate 
and far too poetic passage. It was a perfect fac-simile of the 
Conntess. It was ridiculous. Bke herself felt ity and, looking up, 
smiled with a faint blush. 

I had now adyaaeed into the rery heart of the play, and the 
ficenes of sentiment had commenced. ^ I had long since lost my 
irresolution. The encouragement of Christiana, and tiie delight 
which I really felt in my writing, made me more than boM. I 
really acted before her. She was susceptible. All know how easy 
it is for a Tery indifferent drama, if well performed, to soften eyen 
the callous. Her eyes were suffiffied with tears ; my emotion was 
also visible. I felt like a man brought out of a dungeon, and 
groping his way in the light. How could I hare been so blind 
when all was so evident? It was not untQ I had recited t» 
Christiana my fictitious passion, that I had become conscious of my 
real feelings. I had been ignorant all this time that I had been 
kmg fatally in love with her. I threw away my manuscript, and» 
seizing her hand, *^ O, Ghristiona!" I exclaimed, ^ what mockery » 
it thus to veil truth? Before you is the leader of the band 6t 
whom you have heard so much. He adores you.** 

She started — I cannot describe the beautiful consternation of 
her countenance. 

^Contarini/* die exclaimed, ^ore you mad! what can yoo 
mean?" 

'« Mean!" I poured forth; '^is it doubtful? Tes! Irepeatlam 
the leader of that band, whose exploits have so recently alarmed 
jou. Oannot you now comprehend the story of my visiting thdr 
flaunt? Was it probable, was it possible, that I should have been 
permitted to gain their secret and to retire? The robbers were 
•youths like myself, weary of the dull monotony of our false and 
wretched l^e. We have yielded to overwhelming force, but we 
have baffled all pursuit. For myself, I quit for ever a country I 
id»hor. Ere a year has passed I shall roam a pirate on the far 
waves of the ^gean. One tie only binds me to this rigid clime. 
In my life I have loved only one being. I look upon her. Test yea! 
it is you, Christiana. On the very brink of my exile Destiny has 
brought us once more together. Oh! let us never part! Be 
mme — ^be mine ! Share with me my glory, my liberty, and my 
love!" 

I poured forth this rhapsody with impassioned haste. The 
<!k>unte8B stared with Uank astonishment. She appeared eveo 
alarmed. Suddenly she i^rang up and ran out of the room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I WAS enraged, and I was confused. I do not know whether I felt 
more shame or more irritation. My ranitj impelled me to remain 
some time with the hope that she would return. She did not, and 
seizing my tragedy, I rushed into the park. I met my servant 
exercising a horse. I sent him hack to the castle alone, jumped on 
my steed, and in a few minutes was galloping along the high road 
to the metropolis. 

It was^ ahout one hundred miles distant. When I reached 
home, I found that my father and the Baroness were in the country. 
I was not sorry to he alone, as I really had returned without any 
ohject, and had not, in any degree, prepared myself to meet my 
father. After some consideration, I enclosed my tragedy to aa 
eminent puhlisher, and I sent it him from a quarter whence he 
could gain no clue as to its source. I pressed him for a reply 
without unnecessary loss of time, and he^ unlike these gentry, who 
really think themselres far more important personages than those 
by whose wits they lire, was punctual. In the course of a week he 
returned me my manuscript, with his compliments, and an extract 
from the letter of his principal critic, in which my effusion was 
described as a laboured exaggeration of the most unnatural 
features of the German school. On the day I received it my father 
also arrived. 

He was alone, and had merely come up to town to transact 
business. He was surprised to see me, but said nothing of my 
expulsion, although I felt confident that he must be aware of it. 
We dined together alone. He talked to me at dinner of indifferent 
subjects — of alterations at his castle, and the state of Burope. As 
I wished to conciliate him, I affected to take great interest in this 
latter topic, and I thought that be seemed pleased with the earnest 
readiness with which I interfered in the discussion. After dinner 
he remarked very quietly, filling his glass, "Had you communicated 
with me, Contarini, I could perhaps have saved you the disgrace of 
expulsion." 

I was quite taken by surprise, and looked very confused. At 
last I said, " I fear, sir, I have occasioned you too often great mor- 
tification ; but I sometimes cannot refrain from believing that I may 
yet. make> a return to you for all your goodness.'* 

"Everything depends upon yourself, Contarini. You have 
elected to be your own master. You must take the consequences 
of your courage or your rashness. What are your plans? I do 
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not know whether you mean to honour me with your confidence as 
a friend. I do not even aspire to the authority of a father/' 

" Oh ! pray, sir, do not say so. I place myself entirely at your 
disposal. I desire nothing more ardently than to act under your 
command. I assure you that you will find me a very different 
person from what you imagine. I am impressed with a most 
earnest and determined resolution to become a practical man. You 
must not judge of me by my boyish career. The very feelings that 
made mc revolt at the discipline of schools will insure my subordi- 
nation in the world. I took no interest in their petty pursuits, and 
their minute legislation interfered with my more extended views." 

" What views?" asked my father, vjrith a smile. 

I was somewhat puzzled, but I answered, " I wish, sir, to influ-> 
^nce men." 

" But before you influence others you must learn to influence 
yourself. Now those who would judge, perhaps imperfectly, of 
your temperament, Contarini, would suppose that its characteristic 
was a nature so headstrong and imprudent, that it could not fail of 
involving its possessor in many dangerous and sometimes even in 
Tery ridiculous positions." 

I was silent, with my eyes flxed on the ground. 

" I think you have sufficient talents for all that I could reason- 
ably desire, Contarini," continued my father ; " I think you have 
talents indeed for anything — anything, I mean, that a fational being 
can desire to attain ; but you sadly lack judgment. I think that 
you are the most imprudent person with whom I ever was 
acquainted. . You have a great enemy, Contarini, a great enemy 
in yourself. You have a great enemy in your imagination. I 

think if you could control your imagination you might be a great 
man. 

" It is a fatal gift, Contarini ; for when possessed in its highest 
quali^ and strength what has it ever done for its votaries ? What 
were all those great poets of whom we now talk so much, what 
were they in their lifetime ? The most miserable of their species. 
Depressed, doubtful, obscure, or involved in petty quarrels and 
petty persecutions; often unappreciated, utterly uninfluential, 
beggars, flatterers of men unworthy even of their recognition — 
what a train of disgustful incidents, what a record of degrading 
circumstances, is the life of a great poet ! A man of great energies 
aspires that they should be felt in his lifetime, that his existence 
should be rendered more intensely vital by the constant conscious- 
ness of his multipHed and multiplying power. Is posthumous fame 
a substitute for all this ? Viewed in every light, and under every 
feeling, it is alike a mockery. Nay, even try the greatest by this 
test, and what is the result? Would you rather have been Homer 
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or Julius Cesar, Shakspeare or ^Napoleon? No one doubts. 
Moralists may cloud truth with every possible adumbration of cant, 
but the nature of our being gives the lie to all their assertions. We 
are active beings, and our sympathy, above all other sympathies, is 
with great action. 

<' Remember, Oontarini, that all this time I am taking for 
granted that you may be a Homer. Let us now recollect that it 
is perhaps the most improbable incident that can occur. The high 
poetic talent, — as if to prove that a poet is only, at the ^est, a wild 
although beautiful error of nature, — ^the high poetic ttdent is the 
rarest in creation. What you have felt is what I have felt myself, — 
is what all men have felt : it is the consequence of our native and 
inviolate susceptibility. As you advance in life and become more 
callous^ more acquainted with man and with yourself, you will find 
it even daily decrease. Mix in society and I will answer that you. 
lose your poetic feeling ; for in you, as in the great majority, it is. 
not a creative faculty originating in a peculiar organisation, but 
simply the consequence of a nervous susceptibility that is common 
to all." 

I suspected very much that my father had stumbled on the 
unhappy romance of the Wild Hunter of Bodenstein, which I had 
left lying about my drawers, but I said nothing. He proceeded — 

*•' The time has now arrived which may be considered a crisis in 
your life. You have, although very young, resolved that society 
should consider you a man. No preparatory situation can now 
veil your indiscretions. A youth at the University may commit 
outrages with impunity, wliich will affix a lasting prejudice on a 
person of the same age who has quitted the University. I must 
ask you again, what are your plans?" 

"I have none, sir, except your wishes. I feel acutely the truth 
of all you have* observed. I assure you I am as completely and, 
radically cured of any predisposition that, I confess, I once conceived 
I possessed for literary invention, as even you could desire. I will 
own to you that my ambition is very great. I do not think that I 
should find life tolerable, unless I were in an eminent position, and 
conscious that I deserved it. Fame, although not posthumous 
fame, is, I feel, necessary to my felicity. In a word, I wish to 
devote, myself to affairs ; I attend only your commands." 

" If it meet your wishes, I will appoint you my private secretary. 
The post, particularly when confirmed by the confidence which must 
subsist between individuals connected as we are, is the best school 
for public affairs. It will prepare you for any office." 

^ I can conceive nothing more delightful. You could not have 
fixed upon an appointment more congenial to my feelings. To be 
your constant companion, in the slightest degree to alleviate the 
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burden of your labours, to be considered wortbj of your confidence ; 
this is all that I conld desire. I only fear that my ignoraace of 
routine may at first inconyenience you, but trust me, dear fotfaer, 
that, if demotion and the constant exertion of any talents I may 
possess can aid you, they will not be wantmg. Indeed*»-indee^ sov 
you never shall repent your goodness." 

This same evening I consigned n^ tragedy to the flames. 



CHAPTER X 

I DEVOTED myself to my new pursuits with as much fervour as I 
had done to the study of Greek. The former secretary initiated 
me in the mysteries of routine business. My father, although he 
made no remark, was evidently pleased at the facility and qmck- 
ness with which I attained this formal but necessary informadon. 
Vattel and Martens were my private studies. I was greatly inter- 
ested with my novel labours. Foreign poticy opened a dazding 
vista of splendid incident. It was enchanting to be acquainted 
with the secrets of European cabinets, and to control or influence 
their fortunes. A year passed with more satisfaction than any 
period of my former life. I had become of essential service to my 
father. My talent for composition found ftdl exercise, and 
afforded him great aid in drawing up state papers and manifestoes, 
despatches and decrees. We were always together. I shared his 
entire confidence. He instructed me in the characters of the 
public men who surrounded us, and of those who were more 
distant. I was astonished at the scene of intrigue ^at opened on 
me. I found that in some ev«n of his colleagues I was only to 
perceive secret enemies, and in others but necessary tools and 
tolerated incumbrances. I delighted in the danger, the manage- 
ment, the negotiation, the suspense, the ^fllcult gratification of his 
high ambition. 

Intent as he was to make me a great statesman, he wasscaieely 
less anxious that I should become a finished man of the world. He 
constantly impressed upon me that society was a politician's great 
tool, and the paramount necessity of cultivating its good graces. 
He afforded me an ample aHowamce. He encouraged me m a 
lavish expenditure; Above all, he was ever ready to dflate upon 
the character of women; and, while he ai^onishedmebythe t(«e of 
depreciation in which he habitually spoke of them, he would even 
magnify their influence, and the necessity of securing it. 
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I modelled my chaiaeter npoD thai of my father. I imbibed 
his deep worldlinefiB. Witii my usoal impetuosity I eyen exagge* 
iBted it. I recognised self-interest as the spring of all action. I 
leeeiTed it as a truths that no man was to be trusted, and no 
woman to be lored. I gloried in secretly believing myself the 
most caUoos of men, and that nothing could tempt me to compro- 
mise my absorbing selfism. I laid it down as a principle, that 
an consideEatioBS must yield to the gradfication of my ambition. 
The ardour and assiduity with which I fulfilled my duties and pro- 
secuted my studies had rendered me, at the end of two years, a 
Tery skilful politician. My great fault, as a man of affiiirs, was 
that I was too fond of patronising oharlatans» and too ready to 
give every adventurer credit for great talents. The moment 
a man started a new idea my active iancy conjured up all 
the great results, and concaved that his was equally prophetic 
But here my father^s severe judgment and sharp e:q)erience aLvrays 
interfered for my benefit, and my cure was assisted by hearing a 
few of my black swans cackle instead of chant. As a member of 
society I was entirely exempt fr<Ha the unskilful affeetatioa of my 
boyhood. I was assured, arrogant, and bitter, but easy, and not 
ui^racefnL The men tremUed at my sarcasma^ and the women 
repeated with wondennent my fantastic raillery. My positiou in, 
life, and the exaggerated halo with which, in my case as in all 
K^hers, the talents of eminent youth were injudicdously invested, 
made me courted by all, especially by the daughters of ^ve. I 
was sometimes nearly the victim cf hadmeyed experience ; some- 
times I trifled with aSeetions^ which my parental instructions 
taoght me never to respect On the whole, I considered myself aa 
one of the important personi^es of the country, possessing great 
talents» profound knowledge of men and affairsi and a perfect 
acquaintance with society. When I look back upon myself at thia 
period, I have difficulty in conceiving a more unamiable qbatacter. 



CFAPTEB XL 

In the third year of my political life the prime minister suddenly 
died. Here was a catastrophe! Who was. to be. his successor? 
Here was a fruitful theme for speculation and intrigue t Public 
opinion pobzted to my faUier, who indeed, if ^ualificatiou for the 
post were oidy considered, had no competitor ; but Baron Fleming 
was looked upon by his brother noUes with a jealoas eyoi aad| 
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altlion^li not nnwillmg to profit hj his laboim, they were chary of 
aUowing them too uncontrolled a scope. He was talked of as a 
new man: he was treated as scarcely national. The state was 
not to be placed at the disposal of an adyentorer. He was not ono 
of themselres. It was a fatal precedent, that the reins of the 
prime minister should be filled with any other blood but that of 
their ancient order. Even many of his colleagues did not affect to- 
conceal their hostiUty to his appointment, and the Count de Moltke, 
who was supposed to possess erery quality that should adorn the 
character of a first minister, was openly announoed as the certam 
successor to the racant office. The Count de Moltke was a fiiro- 
lous old courtier, who had gained his little experience in ■long' 
serrice in the household, and even were he appointed, could only 
anticipate the practicability of carrying on affairs by implicit con- 
fidence in his riyal. The Count de Moltke was a tool. 

Skilful as my father was in controlling and Teiling Ins emotion, 
the occasion was too powerful exen for his firmness. For the first 
time in his life he sought a confidant, and firm in the affection of a 
son, he confessed to me, with an agitation which was alone sufficient 
to express his meaning, how entirely he had staked his felicity oit 
this cast. He could not refrain from bitterly dilating on the state 
of society, in which secret infiuence «id the prejudices of a bigoted 
class should for a moment permit one, who had devoted all the. 
resources of a high intellect to the welfare of his country, to be 
placed in momentary competition, still more in permanent infe-- 
riority, with such an ineffable nonentity as the Count de Moltke. 

Every feeling in my nature prompted me to energy. I coun- 
selled my father to the most active exertions; but although subtle, 
he was too cautious, and where he was himself concerned, even 
timorous. ■ I had no compunction and no fear. I would scruple at 
no means which could ensure our end. The feeling of society was 
in general in our favour. Even among the highest dass, the 
women were usually on the side of my father. Barc\|iess Engel, 
who was the evening star that beamed unrivalled in all our assem- 
blies, and who fancied herself a little Duchess de Longueville, 
delighted ii^ a political intrigue. I affected to make her our 
confidant. We resolved together that the only mode was to 
Tender our rival ridiculous. I wrote an anonymous pamphlet in 
favour of the appointment of the Count de Moltke. It took in 
everybody, until in the last page they read my panegyric of his 
cream cheeses. It was in vain that the Count de Moltke and all 
his friends protested that his excellency had never made a cream 
cheese in the whole course of his life. The story was too probable 
not to be true. He was just the old fool who would make a cream 
cheese. I secured the channel of our principal journals. Each 
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morning^ teemed with a diatribe against back-stairs' inflaencey the 
prejudices of a nobility who were behind their age, and indignant 
histories of the mal-administration of court favourites. The eyen- 
ing, by way of change, broi^ht only an epigram, sometimes a song. 
The fashion took: all the youth were on our side. One day, in 
imitation of the Tre Giuli, we published a whole volume of epigrams,' 
all on cream cheeses. The Baroness was moreover an inimitable 
caricaturist. The shops were filled with infinite scenes, in which a 
ludicrous old fribble, such as we might fancy a French marquis: 
before the Revolution, was ever committing something irresistibly 
ridiculous. In addition to all this, I hired ballad-singers, who were 
always chanting in the public walks, and even under the windows 
of the palace, the achievements of the unrivalled manufacturer 
of cream cheeses. 

In the meantime my father was not idle. He had discovered that 
the Count de Bragnaes, one of the most influential nobles in the 
country and the great supporter of De Moltke, was ambitious of be- 
coming secretary for foreign affairs, and that De Moltke had hesitated 
in pledging himself to this arrangement, as he could not perceive 
how affairs could be carried on if my father were entirely dismissed. 
My father opened a secret negotiation with De Bragnaes, and 
shook before his eyes the glittering seals he coveted. De Bragnaes 
was a dolt, but my father required only tools, and felt hhnself 
capable of fulfilling the duties of the whole ministry. This great 
secret was not concealed from me. I opposed the arrangement, 
not only because -De Bragnaes was absolutely inefficient, but 
because I wished to introduce Baron Engel into the cabinet. 

The post of chief minister had now been three weeks vacant, 
and the delay was accounted for by the illness of the sovereign, 
who was nevertheless in perfect health. All this excitement took 
place at the very season we were all assembled in the capital for 
the purposes of society. My father was everywhere, and each 
night visible. I contrasted the smiling indifference of his public 
appearance with the agonies of ambition which it was my doom 
alone to witness. 

I was alone with my father iu his cabinet, when a royal 
messenger summoned him to the presence. The King was at a 
palace about ten miles from the city. It did not in any way follow 
from the invitation that my father was successful : all that we felt 
assured of was that the crisis had arrived. We exchanged looks 
.but not words. Intense as waii the suspense, business prevented 
me from attending my father, and waiting in the royal ante-chamber 
to hear the great result. He departed. 

I had to receive an important deputation, the discussion of 
whose wishes employed the whole morning. It was with extreme 
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diiBciilty iluit I cDiild eoAmmiid varf attention. Kerer in mj life 
had I felt so nerrone. Eadi moment a messenger entered; I 
believed that he ms the important one. No carriage ndled into 
the eourt-yard that did not to my fancj bear my fether. At last 
the dentation retiBed»and then eame prirate inteiriews and urgent 
correspondenoe. 

It 1MB twilighi. The senrant had lit one boner of the lamp 
when the door opened^ and my father stood before me. I conld 
scaroely refrain from erying out. I poshed onfe the astonished 
waiting-man, and looked the doer* 

My father loc^Led grave, serions— I thonght a little depressed. 
^ AH is oyer," thonght I ; and in an instant I began speenlating on 
the future, and had created much, when my father's voice called 
me back to the present scene. 

^His Mijesty, Contazini,'' said my father, in a dry, formal 
manner, as if he were speaking to one who had never witnessed his 
weakness— ** his Majesty has been gradonsly leased to appoint me 
to the supreme office of president of his coimcil; and as a further 
mark of his entire confidence and full approbatioii of my pest 
services, he has thought fit te advance me to the dignity of 
Count." 

Was this frigid form that stood unmoved before me the being 
whom, but four-and-twenty hours ago, I had watched trembling 
with his high passions? Was this curt, unimpassioned tone the 
Yoice in which he should have notified the crowning glory of his 
fortunes to one who had so struggled in their behalf? I conld 
scarcely speak. I hardly congratulated him. 

^ And your late post, sir ?" I at length inquired. 

''The seals of this office vrill be held by the Baroa de Brag* 
naea." 

I shrugged my shoulders in silence. 

^ The King is not less aware than myself that his ezeeUency 
can bring but a slight portion of intellectual strength to the new 
cabinet ; that he is indeed to be placed in a position to disdiarge 
duties of which he is incapable, but his Majesty, as well as myself, 
has imbounded confidence in the perfect knowledge, the energetic 
assiduity, and the distingaished talents of the individual who will 
fulfil the duties of under secretary. He will be the virtual head 
of this great department. Allow me to be the first to congratulate 
Count Contarini Fleming on his new dignity and his entrance into 
the service of his sovereign." 

I rushed forward-r-I pressed his hand. <<My dear father," I 
Raid, ^ I am overwhelmed. I dreamt not of this. I never thought 
of myself; I thought only of you." 

He pressed niyhand|.but did not lose his componna '^We 
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dine together to-d^ alone,"* he said. <<I must now m^e De 
Bragnaea^ At dinner I will tell jou b31. NotMng will be announced 
till to-morrow. Your friend Engel is not forgotten.** 

He quitted the chamber. The moment* he disappeared I conld 
no longer refrain from glancing in ^ mirror. Nerer had I 
mjsrked so yiotorions a visage. An mmatural splendour qiarkled 
in my eye, my lip wa» impressed with energy, my nostril dilated 
^th triumph. I stood before the tall mirror, and planted my 
^t, and warred my armi So much more impreast?e is reality 
than imagination! Often in reverie had I been an Albonmi, a 
Bipperda, a Richelieu ; but nevi^ had I felt, when mouMh^g the 
desthnes' of the wide globe, a tithe of the triumphant exultation 
which was afforded by the consciousnesa of the simple fact that 
I was an under secretary, of state. 



CHAPTER XIL 

I HAD achieyed by this time what is called s great reputation. 
I do not know that there was any one more talked, of and more 
considered in the country than myself. I was my father's <mly 
confidant, and secretly his only counsellor. I managed De Bragnaes 
admirably, and always suggested to him the opinion, which I at 
the same time requested. He was a mere cipher. As for the 
Count de Moltke, he was yerj rich, with an only daughter, and my 
&ther had already hmted at what I had even turned in my own 
mind, » union with the wealthy, although not very pleasing^ 
offspring of the maker of cream cheeses. 

At tins moment, in the zenith of n^ populaiity and pow6r> the 
Norbergs returned to the capital. I had nev^ seen him since the 
mad morning which, with all my boasted calloussess, I ever blushed 
to remmeber ; for the Count had^ immediately after my departure, 
been i^pointed to a very important although distant goTemment. 
JSar had I ever heard of them. I never wished to. I drove their 
memory from my mind, but Christiana, who had many correal 
pendents, and among them the Bavonesa^had of course heaEdmuoh 
of me. 

Our family was the first thrf called upon, and in spite of the 
mortifying awkwardness of the meeting, it wb» impossible to avoid it, 
and therefore I determmed to pay my reiqieetsto them immediately. 
I was careful to call when I knew I couM not be admitted^ and the 
to ft iatefvl cwfimdj^tookplace atourowa hoiiae^ Gfaristiaiianedved 
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me wll^ the ^eatest kindness, although with increased resefye,. 
which might he accounted for hy the time that had elapsed since we 
last met, and the alteration that had since taken place hoth in my 
age aud station. In all prohahility she looked upon mj present 
career as a sufficient guarantee that my head was cleared of th& 
wild fancies of my impetuous hoyhood, and rejoicing in this accom- 
plishment, and anticipating our future and agreeahle acquaintance^, 
she might fairly congratulate herself on the excellent judgment 
which had prompted her to pass oyer in silence my unpardonable 
indiscretion. 

Her manner put me so completely at my ease that, a moment 
after my salute, I wondered I could have been so foolish as to haye 
brooded oyer it. The, Countess was unaltered, except that she 
looked perhaps more beautiful. She was a rare creation that Time 
loyed to spare. That sweet, and blooming, and radiant face, and 
that tall and shapejiy, and beaming form— not a single bad passion 
had eyer marred their light and grace ; all the freshness of an 
innocent heart had embalmed their perennial loveliness. 

The party seemed dull. I, who was usually a great talker, 
could not speak. I dared not attempt to be alone with Christiana. 
I watched her only at a distance, and indicated my absorbing mood 
to others only by my curt and discouraging answers. When all 
was over. I retired to my own rooms exceedingly gloomy and 
dispirited. 

I was in these days but a wild beast, who thought himself a 
civilised and human being. I was profoundly ignorant of all that 
is true and excellent. An unnatural system, like some grand 
violence of nature, had transformed the teeming and beneficent 
ocean of my mind into a sandy and arid desert. I had not then dis- 
covered even a faint adumbration of the philosophy of our. existence. 
Blessed by nature with a heart that is the very shrine of sensibility, 
my infamous education had succeeded in rendering me the most 
selfish of my species. 

But nature, as the philosophic Winter impressed upon me, is 
stronger than education ; and the presence of this woman, this sudden 
appearance, amid my corrupt and heartless and artificial life, of so 
• much innocence, and so much love, and so much simplicity — ^they fell 
upon my callous heart like the first rains upon a Syrian soil, and 
the refreshed earth responded to the kindly influence, by an instant 
recurrence to its nature. 

I recoiled with disgust from the thought of my present life ; I 
flew back with rapture to my old aspirations. And the beautiful^ 
for which I had so often and so early sighed, and the love that I felt 
indispensable to my panting frame, and the deep sympathy for. all 
creation that seemed my being, and all the dazzling and extending 
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glory tliftt had horered like a halo round mj youthful yisions, they 
returned — ^they returned in their might and their splendour ; and 
-vrhen I rememhered what I was, I huried my face in my hands 
and wept. ' 

I retired to my hed, hut I could not sleep. I saw no hope» yet 
I was not miserahle. Christiana could never he mine. I did not 
wish her to he. I could not contemplate such an incident. I had 
prided myself on my profligacy, hut this night avenged my innate 
purity. I threw off my factitious passions. It was the innocence 
of Christiana that exercised over me a spell so potent.' Her 
unsophisticated heart awoke in me a passion for tlie natural and 
the pure. She was not made to he the heroine of a hackneyed 
adventure. To me she was not an individual, but a personification 
of nature. I gazed upon her only as I would upon a beautiful 
landscape, with an admiring sympathy which ennobles my feelings, 
invigorates my intellect, and calls forth the latent poetry of my 
heing. 

The thought darted into my mind in a moment. I cannot tell 
how it came. It seemed inspiration, but I responded to it with an 
eager and even fierce sympathy. Said I that the thought darted 
into my mind ? Let me recal the weak phrase — ^let me rather say, 
that a form rose before me in the depth of the dull night, and that 
form was myself. That form was myself, yet also another. I 
heheld a youth, who; like me, had stifled the breathing forms of his 
creation — ^who, like me, in the cold wilderness of the world, looked 
back with a mournful glance at the bright gates of the sweet garden 
of fancy he had forfeited. I felt the deep and agonising struggle 
of his genius and his fate, and my prophetic mind bursting through 
all the thousand fetters that had been forged so cunningly to bind 
it in its cell, the inspiration of my nature, that beneficent demon 
who will not desert those who struggle to be wise and good, tore 
hack the curtain of the future ; and I beheld, seated upon a glorious 
throne on a proud acropolis, one to whom a surrounding and 
enthusiastic people offered a laurel crown. I laboured to catch 
the fleeting features and the chaiiging countenance of him who 
sat upon the throne. Was it the strange youth, or was^ it, indeed, 
myself? 

I jumped out of bed. I endeavoured to be calm. I asked 
myself soberly whether I had indeed seen a vision, or whether it 
were but the invisible phantasoi of an ecstatic reverie ? I looked 
round me ; there was nothing. The moonbeam was stationary on 
the wall. I opened the window and looked out upon the vast, and 
cold, and silent street. The bitterness of the night cooled me. 
Tlie pulsations of my throbbing head subsided* I regained my bed 
and instantly sank into a sweet sleep. 
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The flant of the Countess Flemiiig liad died, and left to my 
step-dame the old Gkurden-bouse, which is not perhaps for- 
gotten. As I had fllwajs continued on the hest possible terms 
urith the Countess, and, indeed, was in all points quite her 
standard of perfection, she had, with ^eat courtesy, permitted 
me to make her recently-acquired mansion my habitation, when 
important business occasionally made me desire for its transaction 
a spot less subject to constant interruption than my office and 

my home. 

To the Garden-house I repaired the next morning at a rexy 

early hour. I was so eager, that I ordered, as I dismounted, my 
rapid breakfast ; and in a few minutes, this being despatched, I 
locked myself up in my room, giving orders not to be disturbed, 
unless for a message from my father. 

.1 took up a pen. I held it in the light. I thought to myself 
what will be its doom, but I said nothing. I began writing some 
hours before noon, nor did I oyer cease. My thoughts — my passion 
—the rush of my invention, were too quick for my pen. Page 
followed page ; as a sheet was finished I threw it on the floor; I 
was amazed at the rapid and prolific production, yet I could not 
stop to wonder. In half a dozen hours I sank back exhausted, 
witii an aching frame. I rang the bell, ordered some refresh- 
ment, and walked about the room. The wine invigorated me 
and warmed up my sinking iasicj, which, however, required 
little fueL I set to again, and it was midnight before I retired to 
my bed. 

The next day I again rose early, and with a bottle of wine at 
my side, for I was determined not to be disturbed, I dashed at it 
again. I was not less suecessfuL This day I finished my first 
volume. 

The third morning I had less inclination to write. I read over 
and corrected what I had. composed. This warmed up my fancy, 
and in the afternoon I executed several chapters of my second 
volume. 

Each day, although I had not in the least lost my desire of 
writing, I wrote slower. It was necessary for me each day to read 
my work from the beginning, before I felt the existence of the 
characters sufficiently real to invent their actions. Nevertheless, 
on the morning of the seventh day, the second and last volume was 
finished. 

My book was a rapid sketch of the development of the poetic 
character. My hero was a youth whose mind was ever combating 
with his situation. Gifted with a highly poetic temperament, it 
was the office of his education to counteract all its ennobling 
tendencies. I traced the first indication of his predisposition, the 
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growing^ canscioiisness of his powera, his reveries, his lonelineaify his 
doubts, his moody misery, his ignorance of his art, his failures, his 
despair. I painted his agonising and ineffectual habits to exist like 
those around him. I poured forth my own pafisionj when I described 
the fervour of his lore. 

All this was serious enough, «nd thentost singularthing is, that^ 
all this time it never «truek me that I was delineating my own 
character. But now comes the cuiious part. In depicting the 
scenes of society in which my hero, was forced to move, I sudden)^ 
dashed, not only into slashing -satire, but even into malignant 
personality. All the bitterness of my heart, occasioned by my 
wretched existence among their false circles, found its full vent. 
Never was anything so imprudent. Everybody figured, and all 
parties and opinions alike suffered. The same hand that immortal* 
ised the cream cheeses of poor Count de Mcdtke now avenged his 
wrongs. 

For the work itself, it was altogether a most crude performance^ 
teeming with innumecable £&ults. It was « entirely deficient in art. 
The principal character, although forcibly conceived, fdr it was 
founded on truth, was not sufficiently developed. Of course th^ 
others were much less so. The incidents were unnatural, the 
serious characters exaggerations, the comic ones caricatures ; the 
wit was too often flippant, the philosophy too often forced; yet the 
vigour was remarkable, the licence of am uncurbed imagination not 
without charms, and, on the whole, there breathed a freshness 
which is rarely found, and which, perlx^, with all my art and 
knowledge, I may never again afford : and, indeed, when I rccal the 
heat with which this little work was written, I am convinced that» 
with aU its errors, the spark of true cxeation animated its fiery 
page. 

Buch is the history of '^ Maustein," a work which exercised a 
strange influence on my destiny. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



I PERSONALLT entrusted my novel to the same bookseller to whom 
I had anonymously submitted my tragedy. He required no 
persuasion to have Uie honour of introducing it to the world ; and, 
had he hesitated, I would myself have willingly imdertaken thQ 
charge, for I was resolved to undergo the ordeal. I swore him to 
the closest werepy^ and, as mystery .is part of the crafty I had 
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oonfidence that hk interest would prompt liim to maintain his 
honour. 

All now being finished, I suddenly and naturally re-assumed my 
obyious and usual character. The pouring forth had relieved my 
mind, and the strong feelings that had prompted it having subsided, 
I felt a little of the lassitude which succeeds exertion. That 
reaction to which ardent and inexperienced minds are subject, now 
«lso occurred. I lost my confidence in my effusion. It seemed 
impossible that anything I had written could succeed, and I felt 
that nothing but decided success could justify a person in my 
position to be an author. I half determined to recal the rash 
deposit, but a mixture of false shame and lingering hope that I 
yet might be happily mistaken, dissuaded me. I resolved to think no 
more of it. It was an inconsiderate venture, but secresy would 
preserve me from public shame, and, as for my private mortification, 
I should at least derive from failure a beneficial conviction of my 
literary incompetency, and increased energy to follow up the path 
which fortune seemed to destine for my pursuit. Official circum- 
-stances occurred also at this moment, which imperatively demanded 
■aXL my attention, and which, indeed, interested my feelings in no 
ordinary degree. 

The throne of my royal master had been guaranteed to him by 
those famous treaties which, at the breaking up of that brilliant 
vision, the French empire, had been vainly considered by the great 
European powers as insuring the permanent settlement of Europe. 
A change of dynasty had placed the king in a delicate position ; 
l)ut, by his sage counsels and discreet conduct, the last burst of the 
revolutionary storm passed over without striking his diadem. One 
of the most distinguished instances of the ministerial dexterity of 
my father was the discovery of a latent inclination in certain of our 
powerful allies to favour the interests of the abdicated dynasty 
and ultimately to dispute the succession, which, at the moment, 
distracted by the multiplicity of important and engrossing interests 
they deemed themselves too hastily to have recognised. In this 
conjuncture, an appeal to arms on our part was idle, and all to 
which we could trust in bringing about a satisfactory adjustment 
of this paramount question was diplomatic ingenuity. For more 
than three years secret but active negotiations had been on foot 
to attain our end, and circumstances had now occurred which 
induced us to believe that, by certain combinations, the result 
might be realised. 

I took a very great interest in these negotiations, and was the 
only person out of the cabinet to whom they were confided. The 
situation of the prince royal, himself a very accomplished personage, 
but whose unjust unpopularity ofiered no obstacle to the views of his 
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enemies, extremely commanded my sympathy; the secresy, import- 
ance^ and re&ied difficulty of the transactions called forth all the- 
play of my, invention. Although an affair. -whiph, according to 
etiquette, sho\ild Jiave found its place in the Foreign-office, my. 
father, on his promotion, did not think it fitting to transfer, a- 
business of so delicate a nature to another functionary, and he 
contrived to correspond upon it with foreign courts in his character 
of first minister. As his secretary. .1 had been privy to all the • 
details, and I continued therefore to assist him in the subsequent 
proceedings. 

My father and myself materially differed as to the course 
expedient to be pursued.- He flattered himself that everything, 
might be brought about by negotiation, in which he was, indeed, 
unrivalled ; and he often expatiated to me on the evident impossi- 
bility of the king having recourse to any other measures. *For 
myself, when I remembered the time that had already passed 
without in any way advancing our desires, and believed, which 
I did most firmly, that the conduct of the great Continental. Powers: 
in tliis comparatively unimportant affair was ^ only an indicatiouof 
their resolution to promote the system on which they had based 
all the European relations, I myself could not refrain from ex«, 
pressing a wish to adopt a very different and far more earnest 
conduct. 

In this state of affairs I was one day desired by my. father to 
attend him at a secret conference with the ambassadors of the 
great Powers. My father flattered himself that he might this day 
obtain his long-desired end; and so interested was the monaacich iti' 
the progress, as well as the result of our consultations, that he 
resolved to be present himself, although incognito. 

The scene of the conference was the same palace whither my 
father had been summoned to receive the notification of his 
appointment as first minister. I can well recal the feelings with 
which, on the morning of the conference, I repaired to the palace 
with my father. We were muffled up in our pelisses, for the air 
was very sharp, but the sun was not without influence, and shone 
with great brilliancy. There are tunes when I am influenced by 
a species of what I may term happy audacity, for it is a mixture of 
recklessness and self-confldence which has a very felicitous effect: 
upon the animal spirits. At these moments I never -calculate, 
consequences, yet everything seems to go right. I- feel in good, 
fortune; the ludicrous side of everything occurs to me; I think, 
of nothing but grotesque images; I astonish pepple by bursting; 
into laughter, apparently, without a cause. Whatever is submitted 
to me I turn into ridicule. I shrug my shoulders, and speak 
epigrams. 

9 
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• I was in one of those moods on tiiaft day. If y Mker coidd not 
conqndiend me. He nas yerj serious ; lHit» instead of q^mpa- 
tiusbg with his gnre hopes and dnll fears^ I did nothing but 
xidbale their Eoccellencies whom we were going to meet, and 
pctloim to him an imaginary conferenoe^ in which he also figored. 

We arrired at the pahve. I becsme a little sobered. My 
fiiiher went to tiie long. I entered a Gothie hall^ where the 
ecmferenoe was to take place. It was a fine room, hnng with 
trophies, and princ^aDy lighted by a large €iethic window. At the 
fitriher end near the fire, and portioned off by an Indian sareen, 
was a revrnd table, oorered with greoi doth, and surrounded by 
seats. The Anstriaa nmust^ arrived. I walked np and down the 
ball with him for some minntes, ridicoling diplomacy. He was one 
of those persons who beUeve yon hare a direct object in ererything 
joa say, and n^ contiadictoty o^nions upon all subjects were to 
him a finitful source of puzzling meditation. He thought that 
I was one whose words ought to be nuyrked, and I beUere that my 
nonsense has often occasioned him a sleepless night. The other 
ministers soon assembled, and in a few minntesa small door opened 
at the top of the hall, and the king and my father appeared. We 
bowed, and took our seats. I, being the secretary, seated mjpelf 
at the desk to take notes for the drawing up of the protocols. 

We beliered that the original idea of considering the great 
tieaties as a guarantee to the indiriduals onty, and not to his 
floocessorB, originated at Vienna. Indeed, it was the early ac- 
quaintance of my father with the Austrian minister that first 
assisted him in ascertaining this intention. We beliered that the 
Bussiaa Csfauiet had heartily entered into this new reading; that 
Prussia supported it only xu deference to the Court of St Peters- 
horg; and that Franoe was sesrcely reconciled to the proposed 
derangement by the impression that it materiaUy assisted those 
principles of goTcmment, by a recurrence to whidi the Cabinet of 
Versailles then began to be convinced they would alone wM>i n ti^ii^ 
tiieraselres. 

Such had been our usual new of the state of opinion with 
respect to this question. It had been the object of my father 
to. induce the French Court to join with tiiat of St. Jsmes* in 
a strong demonstratioa in Catout of the present system, and U> 
indioBte, in tiie event of that demonstration being firuitleas, the 
possibility of their entering with the king into a tiipsrtite treaty^ 
temed in pursuance of the spirit of the infahdated one. He 
frosted, that t»-day tbb demonstration might be made. 

We entered into business. The object of ow opponents was to 
deny that the tendensy of certain acts of whkh we complained was 
inimicaJ to the present dynasty, but to refrain from proving their 
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CDOcerity by assenting to a new gaarantee, on the plea that it was 
unneeessuuy, since the treaties' must eatress all that was intended. 
Hours were wasted in multiplied disenssions as to the meaning of 
particolar clauses in particular Katies, and as to precedents to 
justify paafticnlar acts. Hours wei« wo^ied, for we did not advance. 
At length my father recurred to l^e spirit^ rather tiian the letter 
of the affair ; and in urging the necessity, for the peace of Europe 
and other high causes, tiiat this affair should be settled without 
delay, he g&re an excellent opportunity for the friends he had 
anticipated to come forward. They spoke, indeed, but in a rery 
yague and unsatisfactory manner. I marked the lip of the 
Austrian minister curl, as if in derision, and the Eussian arranged 
his papers as if all were now finished. 

I knew my father well enough by this time to be convinced 
that, in spite of his apparently unaltered mien, he was bitterly 
disappointed and annoyed. The king looked gloomy. There was 
a perfect silence. It was so awkward that the Austrian minister 
inquired of me the date of a particular treaty, merely to breakthe 
dead pause. I did not immediately answer him. 

The THiole morning my fhnc^ had been busied with grotesque 
images. I had never been a mmnent impressed with the gravity of 
the proceedings. The presence of the king alone prevented' me 
from constant raillery. When I recollected the exact nature of the 
business on which we were assembled, and then called to mind the 
characters who took part in the discussion, I oould scarcely refrain 
from laughter. " Voltaire would soon settle this,'' I thought, "and 
send Messieurs the Austrian, and the Russian, and the Prussian, 
with their moustaches, and hussar jackets, and furs, to their owii> 
country. What business have they to interfere with ours?" I 
was strongly impressed with the tyrannical injustice and wicked 
folly of the whole transaction* The great diplomatists appeared' to' 
me so many wild beasts ready to devour our innocent lamb of a 
sovereign, parleying only from jealousy who should first attack him. 

The Austrian minister repeated his question as to the treaty. 
"It matters not," I replied; "let us now proceed to business." 
He looked a little surprised. "Oentlemen,"' I continued, "you 
must be quite aware that this is the last' conference his majesty can 
permit us to hold upon a sabjeot, which ought never to have been 
discussed. The case is very simple, and demands but' little 
consideration. If the guarantee we justly require be not granted, 
his majesty must' have recourse to a popular appeal. We have no 
fear about the result We are prepared for it. His majesty will 
acquire a new, and if possible, a stronger* title to his crown; And 
see what you will occailon by your squeamishness to authenticate the- 
xight^f a sorereign, who^ although not the offspring of a dynasty, 
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acquired his thnme not bj the voice of < the people, and has been, 
constantlj recogiaaed bj all your. courts; you will be the direct 
cause of a decided democraiic demonstration in the election of. a 
Iring by the people alone. For us, the result has no tarrors. 
Your Excellencies are the best judges, whether your royal masters 
possess any territories in onrricimty which may be inoculated with 
out dangerous ezampte." 

I was astounded by my audacity. Kot till I had ceased speak- 
ing had I been aware of what I had dared to do. Once I shot a 
rapid glance at my father. His eyes, were fixed on the ground, 
and I. thought he looked a little pale. As I withdrew my glance, 
I caught the king^s fiery eye, bat its expression did not. dis- 
courage me. 

It is difficult to conrey an idea of the success of my boldness. 
It could not enter the imagination of the diplomatists that any one 
coold dare to speak, and particularly under such circumstances, 
without instructions and without authority. They looked upon me 
only as the mouthpiece of the royal intentions, lliey were ahmned 
at our great, and unwonted, and unexpected resolution; at the 
extreme danger and inrisiide results of our purposes. The English 
^nd French ministers, who watched erery turn, made a yehement 
representation in our farour, and the conference broke up with an 
4!xpression of irresolution and surprise in the countenances of our 
juitagonists, quite unusual with them, and which promised the 
speedy attainment of the satisfactoiy arrangement which shortly, 
nfterwards took place. 

The conference broke up, my father retired with the king, and 
-desired me to wait for him in the halL I was alone. I was excited. 
I felt the triumph of success. I felt that I had done a great action. 
I felt all my energies. I walked up and down the hall in a frenzy 
of ambition, and I thirsted for action. There seemed to me no 
achieyement of which I was not capable, and of which I was 
not ambitious. In imagination I shook thrones and founded, 
empires. I felt myself a being bom to breathe in an atmosphere of 
rerolution. . 

My father came not. Hme wore away, and the day died. It 
was one of those stem, sublime sunsets, which is almost the only 
appearance in the north in which nature enchanted me. I stood 
at the window, gazmgon the burnished masses that for a moment 
were suspended in their fleetiug and capricious beauty on the far 
horizon. I tumed aside and looked at the rich trees suffused with 
the crimson light, and ever and anon irradiated by the dying shoots 
of a golden ray. The deer were stealing home to their, bowers^ 
and I. watched them till their glancing forms gradnally lost their 
lustre in the declining twilight. The gloiy had now departed, and 
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all grew dim. A solitary star alone was shimng iii the grey sky- 
bright and solitary star. 

And as I gazed upon the sunset, and the star, and 4he dim 
beauties of the coming eve, my mind grew calm, and all the bravery 
of my late reverie passed away. And I felt indeed a disgust for 
all the worldliness on which I had been late pondering. ' And there 
£krose in my mind a desire to create things beautifiil as that golden 
sun and that glittering star. 

I heard my name. The hall w^s now darkened. In the 
distance stood my father. I joined him. ' He placed his arm 
affectionately in miiie, and said to me, '' My son, you will be Prime 
Minister of .... ; perhaps something greater." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

As^ we drove home, everything seemed changed since the mornihg. 
My father was in high spirits^-for him, even elated: I, on the 
contrary, was silent and thoughtful. This erening there was a ball 
at the palace, which, although Httle inclined^ I felt obliged to 
attend. 

I arrived late : the king was surrounded by a brilliant cirble, 
and conversing with his usual felicitous aflBetbility. I would have 
withdrawn wheii I had made my obeisance,'but his majesty advanced 
a step and immediately addressed me. He conversed with me for 
some time. Few men possess a more captivating address than this 
sovereign. It was difficult at all times not to feel charmed, and 
now I was conscious that this mark of his fkvotir recognised no 
ordinary claims lio Im. confideiice. I iras the objedt of adniiring 
envy. That night there were few in those saloons, crowded with 
the' flower of the land, who did not covet my position. I alone wa< 
insensible to it. A vision of high mountains and deep blue lakes 
mingled with< all the artificial splendour that dazzled around.'* I 
longed to roam amid the solitude of nature, and disburden a mind 
teeming with creative sympathy. 

I drew near a grcfup which the pretty Baroness Engel was 
addressing with more than her usual animation. When she caught 
my eye, she beckoned me to join her, and said, " Oh ! Count Con- 
tarini, have you read * Manstein ? ' " 

** Manstein," I said in a careless tone. ** What is it ?" • 

*^ Oh ! yon must get it directly. . The oddest book- that ever Ti^aa 
written. We are all in it; we are all in it." 
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" I hope not" 

** Oh, jes! all of m. I have not had time to make oat the 
charaetera, I read it so quicklj. Mj maa onl; sent it to me this 
monung. I must get a kejr. Now, jon who aie ao clever, make 

« I will look at it, if yon TeaUy recommend me," 

" Yoa mast look at it. It is the oddest book tliat was erer 
written. Immensely clever, I assure jon, immensely clever. I 
eanuot exactly make it out." 

" This is certainly much in its favour. The obscure, as yoa 
know, is a principal ingredient of the suUime." 

"How odd you are! but really now. Count Contarim, get 
'Maustein.' Every one must read it. As for your illustrious 
principal, Baron de Bragnaes — he is really lut off to the life." 

" Indeed I " I s^d, with concealed consternation. 

"Oh I no one can mistake it. I thought I should have died with 
laughing'. But we are all there, I am sure I know the author." 

" Who is it ? who is it ? " eagerly inquired the group. 

" I do not kiiore, mind," observed the Baroness. " It ia a con- 
jectnre, merely a conjecture. But I always find oat everybody." 

*' Oh ! that yon do," said the group. 

" Yes, I find thran oat by the stjle." 

f How ele'rar .you ate! "exclaimed the group ; " but who in it ?" 

" Oh, I shall not betray biml Only I am quite convinoed I 
know who it is." 

" Pray, pray tell n^" entreated the groiqi. 

" Yoa need not look around, Matilda, he is not here. A friend 
of yoars, Gontaaini I thought that young Mosko&ky was in a 
gteftt hurry to run off to St. Petenbnrg. And be has left us a 
lega^. We are all in it, I assure yoa," she ^[claimed to the one 
nearest, in an under hut deeisive fame. 

I breathed again. " Young Uoskof&ky ! To he sore it is," I 
obsened wiUi aq air of thoughtfnl conviction. 

" To be sure it is. Without reading a line, I have no doaht of 
it. I suspected thai he meditated someUung. J must get 'Maiw 
stein' directly, if it be I7 yoai>g Mosko&ky. Anything that young 
Moskofl'sky writes most be worth reading. What an excellent 
letter ho writes! You are my orade, Baronees Engel.; I have no 
A^..v.t ^f -n». discrimination j but I snspaet that a eertun corr&< 
t a briUiaat young MoaeaTile has jMttaled yoa in you 

ited," rqoined the Banness, with • smile of afieoted 
ique, "that tfaere is one wbo can enlighten yon, and 
as to the KMirce. Ali,there is GDantan Horbergl 
ixika to-night 1" 
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I walked away to salute Christiana. As I moved tiroagk the 
elegant crowd, my neryous ear constantly cangiit half phrases, 
which often made me linger. ''Very satirieal— ^ery odd-— very 
personal — ^very odd, indeed — what can it aH be about ? Do you 
kuow ? N% I do not. — Do you ? -Baroness Engel>*all in it — ^muBt 
get it — ^very witty — very flif^aut. Who can it be? — Young 
Moskofifekf . Bead it at «aee without 8topping-*-neyer read any- 
thing so odd — can «ff to St. Fetersburg--4ilways thought him very 
clever. Who can the Duke of Twaddle mean? Ah! to be sure — 
I wonder H did not occur to me.'' 

I joined Christiana. I waltzed with her. I was on the point, 
once or twice, of asking her if she had read * Msnstein,' but did 
not dare. After the dance we walked away. Mademoiselle de 
Mol&e, who, although ^oung, was not Gharming, but very intel- 
lectual, and who affected to think me a great genius because I had 
pasquinaded her father, stopped me. 

^ My dear Comitess, how do you do ? You look most delight- 
fully to-night. Count Contarini, hare you read 'Manstein?* You 
never read wythiogl How can you say so ! but you always say 
such tldngs. You must a%ad ' Manstein.' JBrerybody is reading 
it. It is full of imagination, and very personal — ^very pers<mal 
indeed. Baioness Engei says we Are all m it. You are there. 
You ate Horace de Beaufort, who tianks everything, and every- 
liody a bore— exactly like you, Count-^what I have always said of 
you. A£eu 1 Mind you get * Manstein,' and then come and talk 
it over with me. Now do, thafs a good creature!" — And this 
talkative Titaxda tripped away. 

•*^ You are wearied, Christiana, and these rooms are insufferably 
hot. You had better sit down." 

We seated ourselves in a retired part of the room. I observed 
4m unusual smile upon the face of Christiana. Suddenly she said, 
with a slight flush, and not witliout emotion, '^ I shall not betray 
you, Contarini, but I am convinced that you am the author of 
*MansteiQ."' 

I was agitated ; I coold not immediately speak. I was ever 
different to Christiana to what I was to other people. I could not 
feign to her. I could not dissemble. My heart always opened to 
her; and it seemed to me almost blasphemy to address her in any 
other language than truth. 

^ You know me better than a& others, Christiana. Indeed, you 
alone know me. But I would sooner hear that any one was 
coBsideFed the autiior of * Mastatein' than myself." 

<< Yon need not fear that I shall be indisoreet; but rest assured 
it cannot long be a secret." 

^Indeed ! " I said. « Why not," 
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" Oh ! Contarini, it is too like," 

"tiiUe wliom?" 

" Nay ! you affect ignorance.*' 

" Upon my honour, Christiana, % do not. Have the kindness ta 

believe that tlxere is at least one person in the world to whom I am 

' not affected. If you mean that * Manstein' is a picture of myself, I 

can assure you solemnly that I never less thought' of myself than 

when I drew it. I thought it was an ideal character." 

^ It is that very circumstance that occasions the resemblance ; 

for you, Contarini, whatever you may appear in this room, you are 
an ideal character.'' 

• '« ** You have read it ?" I asked. 

** I have. read it,*' she answered, seriously. 

" And you do not admire it ? I feel you do not. Nay ! concetti 
Nothing from me, Christiana, I can bear truth." 

"1 admire its genius, Contarini. I wish that I could speak 
with equal approbation of its judgment. It will« I fear, make you 

• many enemies." • 

" You astonish me, Christiana. I do not care for enemies. I 
care for nobody^ but for you. But why should it make me 
. enemies?'* • r . 

" I hope I am mistaken. It is very possible I am mistaken. I 
know not why I talk upon such subjects. It is foolish — it is 
' impertinent ; but the deep interest I have always taken in you, 
Contarini, occasions this conversation, and must excuse it." 

*' Dear Christiana, how good, how very good you are ! " 

" And all these people whom you have ridiculed — surely, Con- 
tarini, you have enough already who envy you — surely, Contarini, 
it was most imprudent/' 

" People ridiculed ! I never meant to ridicule any person in 
particular. I wrote with" rapidity. I wrote of what I had seen 
■ and what I felt. There is nothing but truth in it." 

" You are not in a position, Contarini, to speak truth." 

" Then I must be in a very miserable position, Christiana." 

*^ Ypu are what you are, Contarini. All must admire you. 
You ar6 in a very envied, I will hope a very enviable, position." 

<^AIas! Chrii^tiana, I am the most miserable fellow that 
breathes upon this broad earth." 

She was silent. 

" Dearest Christiana," I continued, " I speak to you as I would 
speak to no other person. Think not that I am one of those who 
deem it interesting to be considered unhappy. • Such trifling I 
despise. What I say to you, I would not confess to another human 
being. Among these people my vanity would be injured to be 
considered miserable. But I am unhappy, really imhappy — most 
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desolately wretched. Enyiable position! But an hour since I was 
meditating how I could extricate myself from it I Alas! Christiana, 
I cannot ask you for counsel, for I know not what I desire— what I 
could wish; but I feel — each hour I feel more keenly, and even 
more keenly than when I am with you— that I was not made .for 
this life, nor this life for me."' 

" I connot advise you, Contarini. What can I advise ? But I 
am unhappy to find that you are. I grieve deeply that one, 
apparently with all that can make him happy, should still, miss 
felicity. Tou are yet very young, Contarini, and I cannot hut 
believe that you will still attain all you desire, and all that you 
deserve." 

" I desire nothing. I know not what I want. All I know is 
that what I possess I abhor." 

« Ah I .Contarini, beware of your imagination." 



CHAPTER XV. 

The storm, that had been apprehended by the prescient af ection of 
Christiana, surely burst. I do not conceive that my publL$her 
betrayed me. I believe that internal evidence settled the affair. 
In a fortnight it was acknowledged by all that I was the author of 
^' Manstein,'' and all were surprised that this authorship could, 
for a moment, have been a question. I can give no idea of the 
outcry. Everybody was in a passion, or affected to be painfully 
sensitive of their neighbours* wrongs. The very personality lyas 
ludicrously exaggerated. Everybody took a delight in detecting 
the originals of my portraits. Various keys were handed about, 
all different ; and not content with recognising the very few decided 
sketches from life which there really were, and which were suffi- 
ciently obvious and not very malignant, they mischievously insisted 
that not a human shadow glided over my pages which might not bo 
traced to its substance, and protested that the Austrian minister 
was the model of an old woman. 

Those who were ridiculed insisted that the ridicule called in 
question the very first principles, of society. They talked, of 
confidence violated, which never had been shared; and faith broken 
which never had been pledged. Never was so much nonsense 
talked about nothing since the days of the schoolmen. But nonsense, 
when earnest, is impressive, and sometimes takes you in. If you 
are in a hurry, you occasionally mistake it for sense. All^ the 
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people who had read <'Miiiistem,''aiid been Teiy much amuaed 
with it, began to ihink fhej were quite wrong, and that it waa 
a very improper and wicked book, beeame this was daily reiterated 
in their ears :by half-»4oEen bores, who had gained an immortality 
which they did not deserve. Sueh eondnct, it was mdversally 
agreed, must not be encouraged. Where would it -end? Svery- 
body was alarmed. Men passed me in* the street ^tiioiit notice ; 
I zeceired anonymous letters, and even many of my intimates grew 
cold. Jls I abhor ezplanationB, I said nothing ; and, although I 
wasdisgnsted with ihe foUy of much that I had heard, I contra- 
dicted nothing, however vidiculously false, and fdt confident that, 
in time, the world would discover that they had been gulled into 
Jghting ihe battle of a few individuals whom they despised. I 
found even a savage delight in being an object, for a mement, ef 
public astonishment, and fear, and indignatioD. Mat 4ke affair 
getting at last troublesome, I long^ ywmg De Bragnaes with swords 
in the Deer Park, and, having succeeded in pinking him, it was dis- 
coveeed that I was more amiable. For the rest, out of my immediate 
circle, the work had been from the first decidedly successful. 

In all this not very agreeable affair, I was delighted by the con- 
duct of Christiana. Although she seriously disapproved of what 
was really objectionable in '^Manstein," and although s^e was of so 
modest and quiet a tempw that she miwillingly exercised that 
infinence in society to which her rank and fortune and rare acoom- 
pUshments entitled her, she suddenly became my most aethre and 
even violent partisan, ridiculed the pretended wrongs and mock 
propriety that echoed around her, mid, declaring tiiat the author 
of ^Manstein" had aafy been bdd enough to print that which a21 
rq^eated^ ralMed them on their hypoorisy^. Baroness Engel also 
wa^ fidthfal, although a little jedous of the zeal of Christiana; 
and, between them, Uliej laughed down the eabal, and so entirely 
turned the public feeling that, in less than a month, it was 
umversally agreed that ^Manstein'' wae a meet defigfatfol book, 
-and the satire, as tihey daintily phrased it^ ^perfSsetly allowable." 

Amid aU this tnmolt my futher was silent. From no look, 
from no expression of his, could I gain a hint either of his approval 
<nr his disapprobation. I could not aseertain even if he had seen 
the book. The Countess Fleming of course read it immediately, 
«nd had not the slightest conception of what it was about. When 
•i&e heard it was by me, she read it again, tod was s^ more 
puzzled, but tdd' me she was dehghted. When the uproar took 
place, instead of repeating, which she often did, all this opinicms she 
liad caught, she became quite silent, and the volumes disappeared 
from her table. The steam blew over, and no hott had shivered me, 
and the volumes crept fortii from ^dr myBterious retirement. 
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About two months after the puhlicatioiL of ^MaofiteiDf 
Appeared a new number of the gxeat eriiical journal of the north 
of Enrofie. One of the works reviewed was my natonons pro- 
duction. I tore open the leaves with a blended feeling of desire 
and fear, whieh I can yet remember. Ifelt prepared for the worst* 
I felt :that sueh'^eave Qensors, however impossible it was 'to dei^- 
the decided genius of the woi^ and however eager they might be 
to hail the advent of an original mzndy— I felt that it was but 
reasonable and just that they should disi^preve of the iemper of 
the less elevated portions, and somewhat dispute the moral tendency 
of the more exalted. 

With what horror^'with what Idankdespalry wih what supremey 
appalling astonishment, did I £nd mjFseU^ lor the first time in my 
life, a subject of the most reckless, the most malignant, and the 
most adroit ridicule. I was scarified, I was scalped. They scarcely 
condescended to notice my dreadful sature; except to remark, in 
passing, that, by the bye, I appeared to be as ill-tenq>ered as I was 
imbedSie. &iiaU m^ eloquenoe, and allmy f anc^, and allthe rtnng 
expression of >mj secret feefings^-thfiae ushen of tte ooiiit «f 
Apollo fairly laughed me off Famassus, and held me up to public 
acorn, as ^diihitlng the most lamoitable instance of mingled 
pretension and weakness, and the most ludicrous ^cimen of 
literary delusion that it had ever been tiieir mihappy office to 
castigate, and, as they hoped, to. cure. 

The criticism fell from my hand. A fihn floated over my 
vision ; my knees trembled. I felt that sickness of heart, that 
we experience in our first serious scrape. I was ridiculous. It 
was time to die. 

What did it signify? What was authorship to me? Wkit did 
I care for their flimsy fame — I, who, not yet of age, was an 
important functionary of the state, and who might look to its 
highest confidence and honours. It was really too ludicrous. I 
tried to laugh. I did snule very bitterly. The insolence of these 
fellows! Wliy ! if I could not write, surely I was not a fool. I 
had done something. Ndbody thought me a fool. On the con- 
trary, everybodjT thought me a xaiher extraosdinaiy pecaoit. What 
woidd they think now ? I felt a quahn. 

I buried nqr ^e in my (hands; I smmnoned my thoughts to 
their last struggle ; I penetrated into my veiy soiil ^ and I felt the 
conviction, that literary creation was necessary to my existence^ 
and that for it I was formed. And afl the beautiful and dazsling 
forxQs that had figured in my youthful ririons rose up before me— 
crowned monarchs,and xea^soit heroes, and women brighter than 
day ; but their looks were mournful, and they extended their arms 
with deprecating anguish, as if to entreat me not to desert them. 
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Aadf in the «m gniiw»fji#!ft of raj emotioiis, and tbe beaaty of my 
tIsidos, the worldly aarcisiiiB that had lately so shaken me seemed 
something of ano&er and a lower eiistmce; and I marrdled that 
for a mommt this tinn transient elond eonld have shadowed the 
sunshine of my sonL And I arose, and Ufted np my arm to heaven, 
and. waved it like a.lMumer,-and I swore by. the Nature that I 
adored, that, in spite of all opposition, I would be an author — ay t 
the greatest of authors; and that £ur climes and-^stant ages 
should respond to the magic of my sympathetio page. 

The agony was past. I mused in calmness over tiie plans that 
I should pursue. I determined to ride down to my father's castle, 
and there. mature them in solitude. Haunt of my early boyhood, 
fragrant bower of Egeria, sweet spot ^here I first scented the bud 
of .my spring-like fancy, willingly would I linger in thy green 
retreats, no more to be wandered over by one who now feels that 
he ,was ungrateful to thy beauty t 

Now that I had resolved at all costs to quit my country, and to 
rescue myself from the fiital society in which I was placed, my 
impartial intelligence, no longer swayed by the conscious impossi- 
bility of emandpatbn, keenly examined and ascertained the precise 
nature and condition of my character. I perceived myself a being 
educated in systematic prejudice. I observed that I was the slsYe 
of custom, and never viewed any meident in relation to man in 
general, but only with referenee to the particular and limited dass 
of society of which I was a member. I recognised myself as selfish 
and affected. I was entirely ignorant of the principles of genuine 
morality* and I deeply felt that there was a total want of nature in 
everything connected with me. I had been educated without any 
regard to my particular or to my general nature ; I had nothing to 
assist me in my knowledge of myself, and nothing to guide me in 
my conduct to others. The consequence of my unphilosophical 
education was my utter wretchedness. 

I determined to re-educate myself. Conceiving myself a poet, 
I resolved to pursue a course which should develop and perfect my 
poetic power;, and, never forgetting that I was a man, I was 
equally earnest, in a study of human, nature, to discover a code of 
laws which should regulate my intercourse with my fellow- 
creatures. For both these sublime purposes it was necessary that 
I s]iould form a comprehensive acquaintance with nature in all its 
varieties and conditions; and I resolved therefore to travel. I 
intended to detail all these feelings to my father, to conceal nothing 
from him, and request his approbation and assistance. In the* 
evei)t of his opposition, I should depart without his sanction, for to 
depart I was resolved. 

I remained a week, at the castle musing over these proje^ 
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ondientirely n^lecting my duties, in the fulfilment of whkl]> eyer . 
since the publk^tion of, ''Manstein/' I had been very remiss. 
Suddenly I received a summons from my father to repair to him 
"without a moment's delay. 

I hurried up: to town, and hastened to his office. He was not 
there, -but expecting^ me at home. I found him busied with his 
private secretary, and apparently very much engaged. He dismissed 
his secretary immediately, and then said, ^'Gontarini, they are 
rather troublesome in Norway. I leave town instantly for Bergen 
with the king. I regret it, because we shall not see each other for 
some little time. His majesty has had the goodness, Oontarini, to 
appoint you Secretary of Legation at the Court of London, Your 
appointment takes place at once, but I have obtained you leave of ' 
absence for a yeoir. you will spend this attached to the Legation 
at Paris. I wish you to be well acquainted with the French people, 
before you join their neighbours. In France and England you 
will see two great practical nations. It will do you good. I am 
sorry that I am so deeply engaged now. My chasseur, Lausanne^ 
will travel with you. He is the best travelling servant in the 
world. He served me wl^en I was your age. He is one of the few 
people in whom I have unlimited confidence. He is not only 
clever, but he is judicious. You will write to me as often as you 
can. Strelamb," and here he raug the bell, ** Strelamb has pre- 
pared all necessary letters and bills for you." Here the functionary 
entered. '*Mr. Strelamb," said my father, << while you explain 
those .papers to Count .Contarini I will write to the Duke of 
Montfort." 

I did not listen to the private secretary, I was so astonished. 
My father, in two minutes, had finished his letter. '' This may be 
useful to ' you, Contarini. It is to an old friend, and a powerful 
man. I would not lose time about your departure, Contarini. Mr. 
Strelamb, is there no answer from Baron Engel?" 

*^ My lord, the carriage waits," announced a servant. 

''I must go. Adieu! Contarini. Write when you arrive at 
Paris. Mr. Strelamb, see Baron Eugel to-night, and send me off 
a courier with his answer. Adieu! Contarini." 

He ei^tended me his hand. I touched it very slightly. I never 
spoke. I was thunderstruck. 

Suddenly I started up and rang the bell. **Send me Lau- 
sanne!" I told the servuit. 

Lausanne appeared. Had my astonishment not been excited 
by a greater cause, I might have felt considerable surprise at my 
father delegating to me his confidential domestic. Lausanne 
was a Swiss, about my father's age, with a frame of iron, and 
all the virtues of his mountains. He was, I believe, the only 
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person in whom my fbtlier placed implicit trust. But I ihongbt 
not of this then. '^Lausanne^I understand' you are now in my 
senrice." 

He bowed. 

^ I have no doubt I shall find cause to confinn tbe confidence 
which you have enjoyed in our house for more than twenty y^ars.- 
Is ererything ready for my departure?" 

<< I had no idea that your Excellency had any immediate inten* 
tion to depart." 

"1 should like to be off to-night^ good LausannB. Ay! this 
very hour. When can I go ?" 

" Your Excellency's wardrobe must be prepared. Your Excel- 
lency has not given Carl any directions:" 

^ None. I do not mean to take him. I shall travel with you 
only."' 

" Your Excellency's wardrobe " 

^<May be sufficiently prepared in an hour, and Paris must 
supply the rest. In a word, Lausanne, can I leave this place by 
daybreak to*morrow? Think only of what is necessary. Show 
some of your old energy." 

" Your Excellency may rest assured," said Lausanne, after some 
reflection, "that eveiything will be prepared by that time." 

^ It is well. Is the Countess at home ?" 

" The Countess quitted town yesterday ona visit to the Countess 
de Norberg." 

^ The Countess de Norberg ! I should have seen her too. Go, 
Lausanne, and be punctual. Carl will give you the keys. The 
Countess de Nori)eigj Christiana! Yes! I should have seen her. 
Ah! it is as well. I have no Mends, and my adieus are brief; let 
them not be bitter. Farewell to the father tiiat has no feeUng! 
And thou too, Scandinavia, stem soil in winch I have too long 
lingered — ^think of me hereafter as of some exotic bird, who for a 
moment lost its way in thy cold heaven, but now has- regained its 
couihse, and wings its flight to a more brilliant earth and a brighter 
sky!" 
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PART THE THIRD. 



CHAPTER L 

On tbe eighteenth day of August, one thouiaand eight hundred and 
twenty-aiz, I pvaise the Almighty Girer of all goodness, that^ 
standing upon the height of Mount Jura, I beheld the whole range 
of the High Alps,. with Mont Blanc in the centre, without a. doud: 
a mighty speetade rarely beheld; for, on otherwise cloudless days» 
these sublime eleyations are usually veiled* 

I accepted this majestic vision as a good omen. It seemed that 
nature received me in her fullest charms. I was for some time so 
entranced that I did not observe the spreading and shining scene 
which opened far. beneath me. The mountains, in ranges gradually 
diminishing, terminated in isolated masses, whose enormous forms, 
in deep shade, beautifully contrasted with the glittering glaciers of 
the higher peaks, and rose out of a plain covered with fair towns 
and bright diateauz^ embossed in woods of chestnut, and vines 
festooning in orchards and cornfields. Through the centre of the 
plain, a deep blue lake wound its way, which, viewed firom the 
height of Jura, seemed Uke. a purple girdle carelessly thrown upon 
some imperial robe. 

I had remained in Paris only a few days, and, without offerings 
any explanation to our minister, or even signifying my intention to 
Lausanne, had quitted that city with the determination of reaching 
Venice without delay. Now that it is^ probable I may never again 
cross the mountaiss, I often regret that I neglected this oppor- 
tunity of becoming more acquainted with the French people. My 
head was then full of faataaes, and I looked upon the French as an 
anti-poetical nation; but I have since often regretted that I omitted 
tiiis occasion of becoming acquainted with a. race who exercise so 
powerful an influence over civilisation. 

I had thought of Switzerland only as of a rude barrier between 
nie ^d tibe far object of my desires. The impression that this 
extraordinary counUy made upon me was pwhaps increased by my 
previous thoughts having so little brooded over the idea of it. It 
•ma in Switzerland that I first felt how the constant oontemplatioB 
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of sublime creation develops the poetic power. It was here that I 
£rst began to study nature. Those forests of black gigantic pines, 
rising out of the deep snows ; those tall wliite cataracts, leaping 
like headstrong youth into the world, aud dashing from their preci- 
pices, as if allured by the beautiful ddusion of their own rainbow 
mist ; those mighty clouds, sailing beneath my feet, or clinging to 
the bosoms of the dark green mountains, or boiling up like a spell 
from the invisible and unfathomable depths; the fell avalanche, 
^eet as a spirit of evil — ^terrific when its sound suddenly breaks 
upon the ahnighty silence— scarcely less terrible when we gaze 
upon its crumbling and pallid frame, varied only by the presence of 
one or two blasted firs ; the head of a mountain loosening from its 
brother peak, rooting up, in the roar of its rapid rush, a whole 
forest of pines, and covering the earth for miles with elephantine 
masses ; the supernatural extent of landscape that opens to us new 
worlds; the strong eagles, and the strange wild birds that sud- 
denly cross you in your path, and stare, and shrieking fly ; and all 
the soft sights of joy and loveliness that mingle with these sublime 
and savage spectacles-^the rich pastures, and the numerous flocks, 
and the golden bees, and the wild flowers, and the carved and 
painted cottages, and the simple manners and the primeval grace — 
wherever I moved I was in turn appalled or enchanted ; but, what- 
ever I beheld, new images ever sprang up in my mind, and new 
feelings ever crowded on my fancy. 

There is something magical in the mountain air. There my 
heart is light, my spirits cheerful, everything is exhilarating ; there 
I am in every respect a different being from what I am in lowlands. 
I cannot even think ; I dissolve into a delicious reverie, in which 
everything occurs to me without effort. Whatever passes before 
me gives birth in my mind to a new character — ^a new image, a new 
train of fancies. I sing, I shout, I compose aloud, but without 
premeditation — ^without any attempt to guide my imagination bj 
my reason. How often, after journeying along the wild mule- 
track — how often, on a sunny day, have I suddenly thrown myself 
upon the turf, revelled in my existence, and then as hastily jumped 
up and raised the wild birds with a wilder scream. I think that 
these involuntary bursts must have been occasioned by the uncon- 
scious influence of extreme health. As for myself, when I succeed 
in faintly recalling the rapture which I have experienced in these 
solitary rambles, and muse over the flood of fancy which then 
seemed to pour itself o^er my whole being, and gush out of every 
feeling and every object, I contrast, with mortification, those warm 
and pregnant hours with this cold record of my maturer age. 

I remember that, when I first attempted to write, I had a great 
desire to indulge in simile, and that I never could succeed in 
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gratifying my wish. This inability, more than' any other' circum- 
stance, convinced me that I was not a poet. • Even in '* Manstein," 
which was written in a storm, and without any reflection, there are, 
I believe, few images, and those, probably, are all copied from 
books. That which surprised and gratified me most, when roving 
about Switzerland, was the sudden development of the faculty of 
illustrating my thoughts tind feelings which took place. ' Every 
object that crossed me in some way associated itself with my moral 
emotions. Not a mountain, or lake, or river-^not a tree, or 
flower, or bird — ^that did not blend with some thought, or fancy, or 
passion, and become the lively personification of conceptions that 
lie sleeping in abstraction. 

It is singular that, vdth all this, I never felt any desire to write, 
I never thought of writing. I never thought of the future, or of 
man, or fame. I was content to exist. I began from this moment 
to su^ect, what I have since learnt firmly to believe, that the sense of 
existence is the greatest happiness; and that, deprived of every 
worldly advantage which is supposed so necessary to our felicity- 
life — ^provided a man be not immured in a dungeon, must nevertheless 
be inexpressibly deh'ghtful. If, in striking the balance of sensation, 
misery were found to predominate, no human being would endure 
the curse of existence ; but, however vast may be the wretchedness 
occasioned to us by the accidents of life, the certain sum of Jiap- 
piness, which is always supplied by our admirably-contrived being, 
ever supports us under the burden. Those who are sufficiently- 
interested with my biography to proceed with it, will find, as they 
advance,' that this is a subject on which I am qualified to ofler an 
opinion. 

I returned from these glowing rambles to my head-quarters, 
which was usually Geneva. I returned like the bees, laden with 
treasure. I mused over all the beautiful images that had occurred 
to me, and all the new characters that had risen in my mind, and 
all the observations of Nature which hereafter would perhaps 
permit me to delineate what was beautiful. For, the moment that 
I mingled again with men, I wished to influence them. But I had 
no immediate or definite intention of appealing to their sympathies. 
Each hour I was more conscious of the long apprenticeship that 
was necessary in the cunning craft for which, as I conceived, I 
possessed a predisposition. I thought of ''Manstein" as of a 
picture painted by a madman in the dark ; and, when I remembered 
that crude performance, and gazed upon the beauty, and the 
harmony, and the fitting parts of the great creations around me, 
my cheek has often burned, even in solitude. 

In these moments — ^rather of humility' than despondence, I 
would fly for consolation to the blue waters of that beautiful lake, 

10 



who9e sJiQTes liftve ever .been tl^ faToorito haont of genu»*.Uie> 
fair and gentle h&ooBti, 

Nor is there indeed in nature a sight more lovely tluut to- 
watch) at decline of day, the last embrace of the son lingering on 
the rosy glaciers of the White Mountain. Soon, too soon, iber 
great luminary dies — ^the warm peaks subside into purple and thea 
die into a ghostly white; but soon, ah! not too soon,the moon 
springs up from behind a mountain, flings over the lake a. stream, 
^ light, and the sharp glaciers glitter Uk& silver. 

I have often passed the whole night upon these enchanted 
waters, contemplating their beautiful variety; and, indeed, if 
anything can console one for the absence of the moon and stars, i<* 
w(Mild be to watch the lightnii^, on a dark night, on this siiq^rb 
lake« It ia incessant — and sometimes in four or five dijQferen^ 
places at the sam^ time« In the morning Leman loses its ultra^ 
marme tin^ and is covecedl with tbe shadows of mountains and 
chateaux. 

In x^nntain valleys it is beautiful to watch the efiiect of the 
rising and setting of the aun. The high peaks are first illumined» 
the soft yellow li£^ tben tips the lower elevatbns, and the bright 
golden showers soon bathe the whole valley, excepting a dark; 
streak at the bottom, which is often not visited by sunlight. The 
effect of sunset is. perhaps still more lovely. The highest peaks^ 
are those which the sun loves most. One by one the mountains^ 
according to their elevation, steal into darkness, and the rosy tint 
IS often suffnaed over the peaks and glaciers of Mont Blanc, whUe 
the ^ole world below is enveloped in the darkest twi%ht. 

What is it that makes me long to dwell upon these scenes^, 
which, with all their loveliness, I have nev6r again visited? Is it» 
indeed, the memory of their extreme beauty, or of the happy horns 
they afforded me ; or is it because I am i^pproaching a period o£ 
my life which I sometimes feel I shall never have courage to 
delineate? 
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The thunder roared^ the flashing lightning revealed only one 
universal mist, the wind tore up the pines by their roots, and flung 
them down into the valley, the rain descended in inundating 
gusts. 

When once I had resolved to quit Geneva, my desire to reacli 
Venice returned upon me in all its original force. I had travelled 



io Aet &oi o£iiha /SinqplooL'witlHwt akmnbanVii dildj, a&diiMr I 
Jiad tliB inQrtiftc»(d<iniM» be:detaiii£A .thraw in k nnfttched .iiioimte]& 
TiUoge, iiKteraeoted • by . a tontafc wlMse TOar - waa detftabig^ and 
with large white clouds sailing about the streets. ^ .» 

Tbe fitofm Itadvkstiid tioreerid«|n3^; >na ont Indscntr htssfA of such 
a fitorra At . thi» tiiM of lihe year 4 it >inRaa iqidte >ifcn|iosa3>]e 1 tt> paiB ^ 
it was quileiimpeesibld to say .when iliwovid «iiid»i«rjtr]iBt /would 
happen. The poor. people only .lte|Md tiiftt no>'enlrwte idtpeaiSa^ 
over tbe isfllage oi £riegp. : JLs>.*£o(D n^l^ wltftayidiigr afiberdagr^I 
awoka only to find Ute thunder /nimre. inFfiiitiha;lightuii>g »ada 
.Tivid, and thermist more ^oem3r,l:bepui ^to tbcflieve! that my (mo 
an^elfi werecoBnteitmg ciii tiie heiight of iffimlilQDy.aDd'ilfaat som^ 
Bttpematoral and. perhaps heneficent polvar wovld>inliiii^' preteut 
m& ftowi emtering' Dtaly. 

I retired to bed, Iflun^ tsxf cloak upon: a dudr cippoEite to 4 
blazing wood fire, «&d I noon fell asleep. X dseoaifc that I waa ia 
the yast hall of a palace, and that it was full of rey w e n d ani 
hearded men ift ricb dressc& I^y were seated at a cenaeil tAble, 
opotn which l^ir eyes were fixed, and I, who had recently ent^eci^ 
stood aside. And daddenly'tiieir Pterid&nt raised 'his heady and 
)obseiTed me, atid beek<H]ied to me wi&' mndi d]gn%. And I. 
adroneed to him, and he extended ^ aie bos haad^- and) said, wHha 
gtadons smile, ^ ¥(m ha^e ^im hnff eaAsetM^,^ 

The eonncil brdke tip, the members dispersed, and by hisdesira 
I followed the President. And wa enteced anotlier ckambar, wla^ 
was smaller, butt covered with pictnres, and en^Hie «de af the 4e«r 
was a portrait «f JulinB G«Bar, and aa the atherana «f ttylieUl 
And my gaide tuniad ids headj^ and pi(HBthig tothe palntiligsy Mi^4 
*' You see you have been long expecteik S%»ie i^^a ffi^eni ^amk 
iiame ietwem you mtd-^our 4mde.^ 

And niy teompaoioB eaddenly 'disappeared, aad ^biscig 'eiloaa t 
walked up to a large w^dow, but I «etdd dlstingtiiUi >Be<aihigf^ 
except when the iighlnli^ rcFvealdl ihe %hkk ^him* And the 
thunder rolled oyer the palaoew And I kiiielt<tte«0» and pray^ 
and suddenly the window was irradiated, and the bright form of a 
female appeared. Her fair hahr reached beneath her waist, her 
countenance was melancholy, yet-seraphic. In her hand she held 
a crucifix. And I said, ** O, blessed Magdalen, haye you at last 
returned ? I haye been long wandering in the wilderness, and me- 
thought you had forgotten me. And indeed I am about agam to 
go forth, but Heayen frowns upon my pilgrimage.** And she 
smiled, and said, ^ Sunshine suc^iedt $t»rm^ Youhaffc htm lomg 
exfectedJ^ And, as ihe 6poke» she yamshed, and I looked a^gala 
throagh the window, and beheld a beantiCiil eity viary fair in ther 
flun« Its marbla palaces rose on ea^k side of a bsop-d easml, and a 
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moltitQde of boats akmimed drer the htae irater. And I knew 

niiereliras. Andldeaeendedfiximihe palacetoilielirmkof the 

caaBlf aod my original guide saluted me, and in hii companj I 

entered a gondola.' 

A dap of thunder broke orer the Tery house and woke me. I 

jumped up in mj bed, and stared. I .beheld sitting in mj room 

the same Tenerable personage, in whose presence I had the moment 

before found mjself. * The embers of tiie fire shot forth a faint 

and flickering light. ' I felt' that I had been asleep and had 

dreamed. I eren remembered where I was. I was not in any 

way confused. Yet before me was this mysterious companion, 

gazing upon me with the same gracious dignity with which he had 

at first beheld me in the palace. I remained sitting up in my bed, 

staring with starting eyes and opened mouth. Gradually his image 

became fsunter and fieunter. His features melted away, his form 

also soon dissolyed, and I disoorered onfy the empty duur and 

hanging doak. 

I jumped out of bed. The storm still raged. A beQ was toll- 
ing. Few things are more awful than a bdl tolling in a storm. 

It was about three hours past midnight. I called Lausanne. 

^Lausamie,^ I siud, ^I am resolred to cross the mountain by 
sunrise;' come what come may. Offer any rewards, make what 
promises you please — but I am resolyed to cross-^even in the teeth 
of an aTaJanche." Although I am a person easily managed in little 
matters, and especially by serrants, I spoke in a tone which Lau- 
flanne suffidently knew me to fed to be dedsiye. He was not one 
of those men who make or imagine difficulties, but on the contrary, 
firuitful in discovering expedients, yet he seemed not a little sur- 
prised, and slightly hesitated. 

^ Lausanne," I said, " if you think it too dangerous to Tenture, 
I release you from your duty. But cross the mountain I shall, and 
in two or three hours, eyen if I cross it alone." 

He quitted the roonL I threw a fresh log upon' the fire, and 
repeated to myself, ^ I have been long expected," 



CHAPTER HL 

Before six o'clock all was prepared. Besides the postillions, 
Lausanne engaged several g^des. I think we must have been 
about six hours ascending, certainly not more, and this does not 
much exceed the usual course. I had occasion on this, as I hayo 
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since in many other conjunctures, to observe what an admirable 
animal is man when thrown upon his own resources in danger. The 
coohiiess,, the courage, the perseyerance, the acuteness, and the 
kindness with which my companions deported themselyes, were as 
remarkable as^ they were delightful. As for myself, I could do 
nothing but lean back in the carriage and trust to their experience 
and energy. It was indeed awfiil. . We were almost always enye« 
loped in mist, and if a violent gust for a moment diissipated the 
yapour, it was only to afford a glimpse of the precipices on whose 
very brink we were making our way. Nothing is more terrific 
than the near roar of a cataract in- the dark. It is horrible. As 
for myself, I will confess that I was more than once fairly fright- 
ened, and when the agitated shouts of my companions indicated 
the imminence of the impending danger, I felt very much like a 
man who had raised a devil that he cannot lay. 

The storm was only on the lower part of the mountain. As we 
ascended, it became clearer. . The scene was absolute desolation; 
At length we arrived at a small table-land, surrounded by slight 
elevations, the whole covered with eternal snows. Cataracts were 
coursing down these hiUs in all directions, and the plain was 
covered with the chaotic forms of crumbled avalanches. The sky 
was a thick dingy white. My men gave a loud shout of exultation 
and welcomed me to the summit of Simplon. ' 

Here I shook hands and parted with my faithful guides. As I 
was enveloping myself in my furs, the clouds broke towards Italy, 
and a beautiful streak of blue sky seemed the harbinger of the 
Ausonian heaven. I felt in high spirits, and we dashed down the 
descent with an ease and rapidity that pleasantly reminded me, by 
the contrast, of our late labour. . 

A descent down one of the high Alps is a fine thing. It is very 
exciting to scamper through one of those sublime tunnels, cut 
through solid rocks six thousand feet above the ocean; to whirl 
along- those splendid galleries over precipices whose terminations 
are invisible ; to gallop through passes, as if you were fiying from 
the companions of the avalanches which are di^olving at your feet ; 
to spin over bridges spanning a roaring and rushing torrent, and to 
dash through narrow gorges backed with eternal snows peeping 
over the nearer and blacker back-ground. ' 

It was a sudden turn. • Never shall I forget it. - I. called to 
Lausanne to stop, and, notwithstanding the difficulty, they clogged 
the wheels with stones. It was a sudden turn of 'the -road. 'It 
came upon me like a spirit. The quick change of scenery around 
me had disturbed my mind, and- prevented me from dwelling upon 
the idea. 'So it came. upon me unexpectedly, most, most unex- 
pectedly. Ah^ why did I not then die ? I was too happy. I stood 
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togaae:&r^tiife'tetiufie'.«peB:ilB^:aBd1ii»ieflniaftole down 
jpj cheek. 

Ties! yesi Iailkka0&,gMBediqMm'thQiebtaiitifidaBdgld^ 
plaiag. Yes I yeftl I at ImgHk beheld thoee pm^k moiiiit&iiii^ 
nod dnuik ih». haJfliy- farealti of that fragrant and liqiiid ak. AHer 
sneU los^^ingyitfiter all the dull miaery of my melancholy life^ was 
this great boon indeed aeoonded me I WShy, why did I aat then 
die? Iwaazadsedfiodeec^.toohappy! 



CHAPTER rv. 

I AWOKE. I adced myself, "Am I indeed in Italy?'' I oould 
scarcely refirua from ahouti&g with joy. Wh^e dreaBing:, I aakad 
inany questionaof Lauaaane, that his answas might aaaure me of 
this ineredihle happiness. When he left the room, I daneed about 
jhe chamber like a madman. 

^ Am I indeed in. Italy?'' My momlng^a jontney was the most 
satisfactoiy answer. Although, of latoi the business of my life had 
been only to admire Nature^ my pvogreas- was nevsrthelesa one 
vuntemiptDd>gaee« 

Those azure meuntauB» those shining lakes, those gardansi and 
palaces, and statues* those oupelaed conrents erowning luxuriant 
frooded hills* and flanked by a single but most gittoeful tree^ the 
undulation of shoFe* the prejeetlng headland, the receding bay, the 
roadside unindosed, yet bounded with wahiut* and Yine» and %* and 
4caGi% and almond trees, bendiQg down under their bursting fruit* 
ijbA wondeiM effeet of light and shade, the tnmks of all the trees, 
looking black as ebony, and their thid^ foliage, from the exeesstre 
^ht, quite thin and transparent in the sunsmne, the wMte spaik;- 
lj»g Tillages, each with a churdi with a taU slender tower, and 
large melons ttailaig ot^ the marble wall,— 4ind, aboTO all, the 
fended prospect* so atnldng aftor the gloom of Alpine passes, and 
so difiereat.in its sunny %ht, from the reflected, unearthly glare oC 
eternal snows,— yes, yes, this indeed was Italy ! I oonld not doubt 
^y f eHdtyi eyen if I had not marked, with enrioas adidiiation, the 
black eyes apd picturesque forms that were flashing and f^^'^'^Q 
ijK)ut me in all directions^ 

Milan, with its poetia opera* and Verona,, gay aadd the minglmg 
relics of two thousand years, and Yioenza, with itsFalladianpalaees 
and gates of tiium^ and pensire Padua, with its studious colon* 
;u)de&«-I toia* aufsclt Srom their attractiau. Tbeur. ohanBBt 
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memoriab oiUy accelerated my progress, only made me more 
anxious to gain the chief seat of the wonderful and romantic people 
who had planted in all their market-places the winged lion of St. 
Mark, and raised their wild and Saracenic piles between lloman 
amphitheatres and feudal castles. 

1 was upon the Brenta, upon that rfver oyer which I tad so 
often mused beneath the rigour of a Scandinavian heaven; the 
Brenta was before me, with aU those villas, ^hich, in their number, 
their variety, and their splendour, form the only modem creation 
that can be ranked with the Baise of imperial Rome. I had quitted 
Padua at a very early horn: to reach Tenice before sunset. Haif way, 
tlie horses jibbed on the sandy road, and a spring of the carriage 
tras broken. To pass the time, while this accident was repairmg, 
Lausanne suggested to me to visit a villa at hand, which was 
celebrated for the beauty of its architecture and gardens. It was 
iiifaabrted only by an old domestic, who attended me over the build- 
ing. The vast suite of chambers, and their splendid although 
ancient decorations, were the first evidence that I had yet encoun- 
tered of that domestic magnificence of the Venetians of which I had 
heard so> much. I walked forth into the gardens alone, to rid 
myself of the garrulous domestic. I proceeded along a majestic 
terrace, covered with orange trees, at the end of which was a 
beautiful chapel. The door was unlocked; and I entered. An 
immense crucifix of ebony was placed upon l^e altar, and partly 
concealed a picture placed over the Holy Table. Yet the picture 
could not escape me. Oh ! no ; it could not escape me, for it was 
the ori^al of that famous Magdalen which had, so many years 
before, and in so different a place, produced so great a revolution 
in my feelings. I remained before it some time; and as I gazed 
tipon it, the history of my life was again acted before me. I 
quitted the chapel, revolving in my mind thi^'stMtage coincidence, 
and crossing the lawn, I came to a temple which a fandful possessor 
had dedicated to his fri^ds. Over the portal was an ihscrip- 
tion. I raised my sight, and read, "Enter; you have hem lar^ 
expected!^ 

I started, and looked around, but all was silent. I turned pale, 
and hesitated to go in. I examined the inscription again. My 
^courage rallied, and I found myself in a smaD, but elegant ban- 
queting house, fbmished, but apparently long disused. I threw 
myself into a seat at the head' of the table, and, ftill of a rising 
superstition, I almost expected that some of the venerable per- 
«onages of my dream wduld enter to share my feast. They came 
Hot; half an hour passed away; I rose, and, without pr€mieditd.tion, 
1 wrote upon the wall, ^Tf' 1 hate been 'lonff expected, I have at 
length arrived. Be you aieo dMient to the caHl.^ 
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CHAPTER. V. .. 

An hour before sunset I arrived at Fusina, and beheld, four or five 
miles out at sea, the towers and cupolas of Venice suffused with a 
rich golden light,. and rising out of the bright blue waters. . Not an 
exclamattion escaped me. I felt like a man who has achieved a. 
great object. .I was full of calm exultation, but the strange 
incident of the morning made me serious a^nd pensive. . . 

As our gondolas gUded over the great Lagune, the excitement 
of the spectacle reanimated me. The buildings that I had so fondly, 
studied in,books and pictures rose up before me. I knew them all ; 
I required no Cicerone. One by one I caught the hooded cupolas 
of St. Mark, the tall Campanile red in the sun, the Moresco Palace 
of the Doges, the deadly Bridge of Sighs, and the dark, structure 
to which it leads. Here my gondola quitted the Lagune, and, 
turning up a small canal, and passing under a bridge w^hich con- 
nected the quays, stopped at the steps of a palace. 

I ascended a staircase of marble, I passed through a gallery 
crowded with statues, I was ushered into spacious apartments, the 
floors of whicji were marble, and the hangings satin. The ceilings 
were painted by Tintoretto and his schokrs, and were full of Turkish 
trophies and triumphs over the Ottomite. The furniture was of 
the same rich material as the hangings, and the gilding, although 
of two hundred years' duration, as bright and burnished as the 
costly equipment of a modem palace. From my balcony of blinds, 
I looked upon the great Lagune. It was one of those glorious 
sunsets .which render Venice, in. spite of her degradation, still 
famous. The sky and sea vied in the brilliant multiplicity of their 
blended tints. The tall shadows of her Palladlan churches flung 
themselves over the glowing and transparent wave out of whicit 
they sprang. The quays were crowded with joyous groups, and 
the black gondolas flitted, like sea-serpents, over the red and 
rippling waters. 

I hastened to the Place of St. Mark. It was crowded and 
illuminated.. Three gorgeous flags waved on the mighty stafls, 
which are opposite to the church in all the old drawings, and 
which once bore the standards of Candia, and Cyprus, and the 
Morea. The coffee-houses were full, and, gay parties, seated on 
chairs in the open air, listened to the music of military bands, 
while they refreshed themselves with confectionery . so rich, and 
fanciful that it excises the admiration of all travellers, but which 
I since discovered in Turkey to be oriental. The variety of 
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costume was also grefat. The dress of the lower orders in 
Venice is still unchanged : many of the middle classes yet wear 
the cap and cloak. The Hungarian and- the German military^ 
and the .bearded Jew, with his black Yelvet cap and flowing 
robes, are obserred with curiosity. A few days also before my 
arrival, the Austrian squadron had carried into Venice a Turkish, 
ship and two . Greek > vessels, which had violated the neutrality. 
Their crews now mingled with the crowd. I beheld, for the 
first time, the haughty and turbaned Ottoman, sitting cross- 
legged on his carpet under a colonnade, sipping liis ctffee and 
smoldng a long chibouque, and the Greeks, with their small red 
caps, their, high foreheads, and arched eyebrows. . 

Can this be modern Venice, I thought? Can this be the 
silent, and 'gloomy, and decaying city, over whose dishonourable 
misery I have so often wept? Could it ever have been more 
enchanting ? Are not these indeed still subjects of a Doge, and 
still- the bridegrooms of the ocean ? - Alas, the brilliant scene was 
as unusual; as. unexpected, and was accounted for by its being 
the feast day of a favourite Saint. Nevertheless, I rejoiced at 
the unaccustomed appearance of the city at my entrance, and 
still. I recal with pleasure the delusive moments, when, strolling 
about the Place of St. Mark, the first evening that I was in Venice^ 
I mingled for a moment in a scene that reminded me of her lost 
light-heartedness, and of that unrivalled gaiety which so long 
captivated polished Europe. 

The moon, was now in her pride. I wandered once more to the 
quay;* and heard for the first time a serenade. A juggler woa 
conjuring in a circle under the walls of my hotel, and an itinerant 
opera was performing on the bridge. It is by moonlight that 
Venice is indeed an enchanted city. The eflfect of the floods of 
silver light upon the twinkling fretwork of .'the Moresco architec- 
ture, the tot^ absence of all harsh sounds,; the never-ceasing music 
on the waters, produce an effect upon the mind which cannot be ex- 
perienced in any other.city. As I stood gazing upon the broad track of 
brilliant light that quivered over the Lagune, a gondolier saluted me. 
I entered his boat, and desired him to row me to the Grand Canal. 
The marble palaces. of my ancestors rose on each side, like a 
series of . vast and. solemn temples. . How sublime were their broad 
fronts bathed in the mystic light, whose softened ' tints concealed 
the ravages of Time, and made us dreapi only of their eternity !. 
And could these great creations ever die! I viewed them 
with^ a devotion, which I cannot believe to have been surpassed iu 
the most patriotic period of the Republic. -How willingly would 
I hftve given my life to -have once more:' filled their mighty 
halls with the proud retainers of their free Mid victorious nobles! 
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As I proceeded along the esnlil, and retired ftom tlfe' qtuot^r of 
Sfc. Mark, the sounds of merriment gradaaHy died awaj. l%e 
^ght string of ft gnitar alone tmkled in tiie distanee, aaRl the lamp 
«f a gondoia, swifOj ahoe^^ by, indicated some gay, perhaps 
aaxions, youth, hastenmg to the general rendezrmiB of festivity and 
lore. The eom-se of the canal hent» and the mo<a was hid bdiind 
a broad, thick arch, which black, yet sharpty defined, spanned the 
lireadth of the water; I beheld the famous Bialto. 
' Wasitpossible? was ittme? irasInotallthiBtimeinareTCrid 
gazing wpon a drawing in "Wintei^s stadio! Was it not 8om« 
defidons dream — some ddieious cbrealI^ from whidi perhaps this 
moment I was about to be roused to odd, dnll life? I struggled 
Hot to wake, yet, from a nerrons desire to more and pot the vision 
to the test, I ordered the gondolier to row to the side of the canals 
jmnped out, and hurried to the bridge. Each moment, I expected 
that the arch wonld tremUe and party and that the sturoonding 
palaces wonld dissdve into mist^ — that the lights wonld be extin^ 
gmshed and the mnsic cease^ and tliat I should find m^rself in 
my old chamber in my father's honse. 

I hmried along ; I was amdoos to reach the centre of tihe bridge 
before I woke. It seemed like tiie crowning incident <^ a dream» 
which, it is remarkable, never occurs, and which, from the very 
anxiety it oocadons, oidy succeeds in breaking trar tnagjf!<4 
lumbers. 

I stood upon Rialto ; I beheld on each rade of me, rising out of 
the waters, which they shadowed with their solemn image, those 
colosaal and gorgeous structures raised from the spoils of the 
teeming Orient, with thdr pillars of rare marbles, and their costly 
portals of jaspar, and porphyry, and agate ; I beheld them ranged 
in majestic order, and streaming with l^e liquid moonlight. 
Within these walls my father rereUed! • 

I bowed my head, and corered my face with my hands. I 
could gaze no more upon that fair but melancholy vision. 

A loud but melodious chorus broke upon the air. I looked np^ 
aad marked the tumultuous waving of many torches, and heard the 
trampling of an a^ioaching midtitude. They were at the foot of 
the bridge. They advanced, they approached. A choir of priests, 
fasaring in triumph the figure of a Saint, and fbliowed by a vast 
crowd carrying lights, aad garlands, and baimers, and joining in a 
jajftal hymn, swept by me. As they passed ihej sung.^ 

**WAn! TOTO BAmVEBS! SOUKB, BOUND TOUB TOlOESi POB 
BE HAS ixms, BE HAS COMS! OUB SAINT AK0 Dim LOBDI 
. HS HAS COMS, JN PBIOB ASD IN OI^BT^ TO OBEBT trXTS LOTB 
. BIS ADBIASr BBX0E/ 



* ' ' It id «iiigidittf^ bal; these ireirds stnJefc mBmmp^iaeM&iiBlb mpelfi. 
^The ^h«atti aA iilM foo^>af itiift idpiysad tbeioioraptisniiithe gaordea 
on the il^IxM^ ftfid the pictura in the diapel — ^thsce wai ft (Hin^ 
'ileolioa in all thtee strange ioibideBtSy which iadeedhaniioniaedrvd 
my eetfly Me and feelings. I fitlly betiered myself tiie obfeefe of an 
offinipetent' Destiny, orer which I had no oootrel. I delivered 
vAyiself up* without a struggle to the eventful ' course of time. 
T- retotved home p«»iTe, yet prepared^for a great careei^and 
iffism the dtusn of the HangariaiD guard soonded as I entered 
the Lagune, I could not help fancying that its hurried mste was 
ominous of surprise and consternation. I remembered tbat^ when 
W bey; sauntering with Mu«»us, I beliered that I had a predisposi- 
4ionf(xr conspiracies, and I could not. forget tfaat^ of all pkcea ia 
^he worM, Venice was the one in whidi I ^bquM most desire to 
^fid' myself' a eonspira/tor. 

I rettffned to the hotel, but, a» I was little mdined to dumbear, 
(E remaned walking up and down the gallery, which, on my arriva]^ 
amid the excitement of so many distracting objects, I had but 
n^j^htly noticed. I was struck by its siae and its magnifieence, and, 
as I looked upon the long row of statues gleaming in the white 
moonlight, I could not refrain from pondering over the melancholy 
fortunes of the high race who had lost this sumptuous inheritance 
commemorating, even in its present base uses, their noble exploits, 
magnificent tastes, and costly habits. 

Lausanne entered. I inquired, if he knew to what family of 
the Republic this building h^d originally belonged ? 

" This was the Palazzo Contarini, Sir." 

I was glad tbieiA.he eonld not. mark my agitation. . 

<< I thought/' I rejoined after a moment's hesitation, " I thought 
tli^PalazEO Contarini was on' the Grand Canal." 
< ^ There is a Paiosia Contarini on' the Grand Canal, Sir, but this 
k the original palaee of the House. When I travelled with my 
lord, twenty-five years ago, and was at Yenio^ the Contarini 
ftimlly still maintained both estab^skmeaoEts." 
i ^ And. now ?/' I iiB|uirBd. This was the first time that I had 
^ver held any eonversaifciaB with Lausanne^ for, although I was 
groady pleased with his talents, and could not be insensible to his 
^erwatefaful care, I had from the first- suspected that he waa a 
tMeret agent of my f^ather^s, and although I thought, fit to avail 
toJMa of hift abilities, I had studiously withheld. fi:i(»n him my 
^nfidenee. 

**TbB family of Contarini is, I befBeve^ extmcV' replied 
Xdwunme. 

^ Ah !^ Then thinking l^at something should be said to 
floeoiMmt for my iguoraace of thiit with which, appateni^ I <Hight 
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tD have been well acquamted, I added in a careless Toice, <'Wa 
have never kept up any intercourse "with our Italian connections^ 
which I do not regret, for I shall not enter into society here." 

The moment that I uttered this I felt the weakness of 
attempting to mystify Lausanne, who probably knew much more of 
the reasons of this non-intercourse than myself. He was moving 
away, when I called him back with the intention of speaking to 
him fully upon the subject of my early speculations. I longed to 
converse with him about my mother, and my father^s youth, about 
everything' that had happened. 

*^ Lausanne," I said. 

He returned. The moon shone brightly upon his imperturbable 
and inscrutable countenance. I saw only my father's' spy. A 
feeling of false shame prevented me from speaking. I did not like 
frankly to confess my ignorance upon such delicate subjects to one 
who would probably afiEirm his inability to enlighten me, and I knew 
enough of him to be convinced that I could not acquire by stratagem 
that which he would not willingly communicate. 

^ Lausanne," I said, *^ take lights into my room. I am going to 
bed." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Another sun rose upon Venice, and presented to me the city, 
whose image I had so early acquired. In the heart of a multitude 
there was stillness. I looked out from the balcony on the crowded 
quays of yesterday; one or two idle porters were stretched in sleep 
on the scorchmg pavement, and a soUtary gondola stole over the 
gleaming waters. This was all. 

It was the ViUeggiatura, and the absence of the nobility from 
the city invested it with an aspect even more deserted than it 
would otherwise have exhibited. I cared not for this. For me^ 
indeed, Venice, silent and desolate, owned a greater charm than it 
could have cominanded with all its feeble imitation of the worthless 
bustle of a modern metropolis. I congratulated myself on the 
choice season of the year in which I. had arrived at this' enchanting 
city. I do not think that I could have endured to be disturbed by 
the frivolous sights and- sounds of society, before I had formed 
a full acquaintance with all those marvels of art that command. o\pr 
constant admiration while gliding about the lost capital .of* the 
Doges; and before I had yielded a free flow to those feelings of 
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poetic mclanclioly .which swell up in the soul as we contemplate 
this memorahle theatre of. human action, wherein have been per- 
formed so many of man's most famous and most graceful deeds. 

If I were to assign the particular quality which conduces to 
that dreamy and voluptuous existence which men of high imagina- 
tion experience in Venice, I should describe it as the feeling of 
abstraction which is remarkable in that city and peculiar to it. 
Venice is the only city which can yield the magical delights of 
solitude. All is still and silent. No rude sound disturbs your 
reyeries; Fancy, therefore, is not put to flight. No rude sound 
distracts your selfrconsciousness. This renders existence intense. 
We feel everything. And we feel thus keenly in a city not only 
eminently beautiful, not only abounding in wonderful creations of 
art, but each step of which is hallowed ground, quick with asso- 
ciations that, in their more various nature, their nearer relation to 
ourselves, and perhaps their more picturesque character, exercise 
a greater influence over the imagination than the more antique 
story of Greece and Kome. We feel all this in a city, too, which, 
although her lustre be indeed dimmed, can still count among her 
daughters maidens fairer than the orient pearls with which her 
warriors once loved to deck them. Poetry, tradition, and love, 
these are the graces that have invested with an ever-charming 
cestus this aphrodite of cities. 

As for myself, ere the year drew to a close, I was so captivated 
with the life of blended contemplation and pleasure which I led in 
this charming city, that I entirely forgot my great plan of compre- 
hensive travel that was to induce such important results ; and, not 
conceiving that earth could yield me a spot where time could flow 
on in a more beautiful and tranquil measure, more exempt from 
worldly anxiety and more free from vulgar thoughts, I determined 
to become a Venetian resident. So I quitted the house of my 
fathers, which its proprietor would not give up to me, and in 
which, under its present fortune, I could not bear to live, converted 
Lausanne into a major-domo, and engaged a palace on the Grand 
Canal. 



CHAPTER VII. 

There is in Venice a very ancient church, situate in an obscure 
quarter of the city, whither I was in the habit of often resorting. 
It is full of the tombs of Contarinis. Two doges under their 
fretwork canopies, with their hands crossed over their breasts and 
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their heads eiirered with tlaar caps of fiintoy aad vepoiing^ oa 
piUowa^ lie on each aide of the altar. On. the pktfoim befoe^ 
the ehimh» as you aeeend the steps f rem your goadQloy is a cotoawl 
Btetoe of a Oontarini who defeeitcd the Genoese* 2t is a small 
churchy bvaU and endowed by the fimnly. Masses are these to Jthis 
day song for thdr BDnte. 

(Xie;8iniah]ny afterDoon I eaiered &as cknfch^ and repaiz«d^.«i 
it was my custom, to the altar, wdiich, with its torahs, was paftiaUy 
screened froni the body of the baUdsD^, bemg. lighted hy thelargie 
windiow isi front, wbldL considerably orertopped the sereen. Tbey 
were sxnging a mass • in the najvle, and I plaeed. myself at' the eactretaio 
sideof the altar, in the 'Shade of one of the'tombs, and gseedupc^ 
the otiherj Tkesoa 'was nearly noting; Ihe opponte tomb <w«a 
bathed! with the softy warm %ht wldoh «tf earned dn trtm Ihe 
window. I remained watohii^ the j^add and heroic <N}UliteBaiiO0 
of the old doge, the snnMghi playing on> it tiU ft seemed to smfle/ 
The melodions Toices of the choir, praying for Oentarini, eaaie 
flowmg along the roof with so much sentiment and* swee^ess tiuift 
I was soofi wrapped in self^blirion ; aaid although lay ^e waa 
apparently fixed upon the tomby my mind wandered in deUghtM 
abstxaotion. 

A temporary cessation of the music called me to myself. I 
looked around, and, to my surprise, I bdield a female figure kneefiog* 
be£ore the 4dtar. At this moment the music recetnmenced. She 
evidently did net obserre me. She threw o^r her shoulders Ihe 
biack Toil, with which her face had hitherto been covered. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the ground, her hands raised, and pressed 
together in prayer. I had never bebeild so beautifhl a bdng«' 
She was very young, and her eountenance perfectly fair, b«l 
without colour, or tinted only. with thetranuent flush of devMioai. 
Her features were very delicate, yet sharply defined. I could 
mark her long eyelas^s touofaing her cheek ; and her dark hair> 
parted on her white brow, fell on each rade el her face in tresses 
of uncommon length and lustre. Altogether she wis what I had 
sometimes fancied as the ideal of Venetian beauty. As I watched^ 
her, her invocation ceased, and she raised her large dark eyes with 
an expression of melancholy that I never shall forget. 

And as I gazed upon her, instead of feeling agitated and 
excited, a heaviness crept over my frame, and a drowsiness stole 
over my senses. Enraptured by her presence, anxiously desirous 
to ascertain who she might be, I felt, to my consternation, each 
moment more diiBcttlty in moving, even in seeing. The tombs^ 
the altar, the kneeling suppliant, moved con&isedly together and 
mingled into mist, and sinkhig back on the tomb which supported 
me> I fell, as I supposed, into a deep shmiber. 



J iheeuaed tirat a lei^ Vao <^ Yenetiaa nobksy two by two^ 
passed before me, aad aa tliej passed they saluted me } and the 
two dp^es 'wece there, and aa they .went by they smiled and vaTed 
tiieir bomiets* And suddenly there appeared my father akme, and. 
lie was dressed m a nerthem dres^ the hunting-dress I wore in the 
forest of Jonstema, and he stopped and looked upon me with great 
sevcarity^ and I withdrew my eye, for I could not bear his glance, 
and when I looked up again he was not there, but the lady of the- 
altar. She stood bef(»e me, dinging to a large erudfiz, a large 
erucifix of ebony, the same that I had beheld in the ch^el in the 
gardens on the Brenta. The tears hung quivering on her agitated 
&ee. I would hare rushed forward to console h^, but I awoke. 

I awoke, looked round, and remembered eTeiything, She waa, 
not there. It was twi%hf^ and the tombs were barely perceptible. 
AU waa sdlent. I stepped forth from the altar into the body of the 
churdi, where a mngle acolyte waa.&ldii^ up the aurpliees and 
plaoittg ihem in a trunk. I inquired if he had seen any lady go, 
oat; but he had seen nothing. He stared at my puzzled lookit 
whicii was the. look of a man roused feom a rery vivid dream,. 
I went ftortii.; , one of my gondoliers was lying on the stepa. 
I asked. him ateo if he had seen any lady go out. He assured 
me that no p<»nB(m had eome forth* except the priesits. Was there 
any other way? Tbey believed not. I endeavoured to rOrenter 
the dmieh tie exaDune, but.it waa locked. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

If ever the science of metaphysics ceases to be a frivolous assenw 
Uage of unmeaning phrases, and we attempt to acquire that 
knowledge of our nature which is, doubtless, open to us by the 
assistance of facts instead of words ; if ever, in short, the philosophy 
of the human mind shall be based on demonstration instead a£ 
dogma, the strange incident just related will, perh{^;>s, not be. 
considered the wild delusion of a crack-brained visionary. For 
myself I have no doubt that the effect produced upon me by the 
lady in the church was a magnetic influence, and that the slumber,, 
which at the moment occasioned me so much annoyance and so 
much astonishment, was nothing less than a luminous trance. 

I knew nothing of these high matters then, and I returned to 
my palace in a state of absolute confusion. It was so reasonable 
to believe that I had fallen »deep,and that the whole was a dream. . 
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Everything was thus most satisfactorily accomited^for. NeTerthelesSy 
I could not overcome my strong conviction- that the slumber, which 
I could not deny, was only a secondary incident, and that I had. 
positively, really, absolutely, beheld kneeling before the altar that 
identical and transcendant form which, in my 'dream or vision, 
I had marked clinging to the cross. 

- I examined the gondoliers on my return home, but elicited 
nothing. I examined myself the whole evening, and resolved that 
I had absolutely seen her. I attended at the church the next day ; 
but nothing occurred. I spoke to the priests, and engaged one 
to keep a constant observation ; still nothing ever transpired. 

The Villeggiatura was over; the great families returned ; the 
carnival commenced; Venice was full and gay. There were 
assemblies every evening. The news that a young foreign noble- 
man had come to reside at Venice, of course, quickly spread. My 
establishment, my quality, and, above all, my name, insured ^me 
an hospitable reception, although I knew not a single individual, 
and, of course, had not a single letter. I did not encourage their 
attentions, and went nowhere, except to the opera, which opened 
v^th the carnival. I have a passion for instrumental music, but 
I admire little the human voice, which appears to me, with all our 
exertions, a poor instrument. Sense and sentiment, too, are always 
sacrificed to dexterity and caprice. A grand orchestra fills my 
mind with ideas — ^I forget everything in the stream of invention. 
A prima donna is very ravishing ; but while I listen I am a mere 
man of the world, or hardly sufficiently well bred to conceal my 
weariness. 

The effect of music upon the faculty of invention is a subject 
on which I have long curiously observed and deeply meditated. 
It is a finer prelude to creation than to execution. It is well to 
meditate upon a subject under the influence of music, but to 
execute we should be alone, and supported only by our essential 
and internal strength. Were I writing, music would produce the 
same effect upon me as wine. I should for a moment feel an 
unnatural energy and fire, but, in a few minutes, I should discover 
that I shadowed forth only phantoms; my power of expression 
would die away, and my pen would fall upon the insipid and lifeless 
page. The greatest advantage that a writer can derive from music 
is, that it teaches most exquisitely the art of development. It is in 
remarking the varying recurrence of a great composer to the same 
theme, that a poet may learn how to dwell upon the phases of a 
passion, how to exhibit a mood of mind under all its alternations^ 
and gradually to pour forth the full tide of feeling. 

The last week of the carnival arrived, in which they attempt to 
compress all the frolic that should be diffused over the rest of the 
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forty days, \7l1icli9 it must bdr confessed, are dull enougli. At 
Veuice the beauty and the Tdldness of the carnival still linger. 
iSt. Mark's Place was crowded with masques. It was eren more 
humourous to observe these grotesque forms in repose than in 
.action; to watch a monster, with a nose a foot long and assea' 
4^rs, eating an ice; or a mysterious being, with a face like a 
«k>lphin, refreshing herself with a fan as huge as a parasol. Thd ' 
houses were clothed with carpets and tapestry; every place was. 
illuminated, and everybody pelted with sweetmeats and sugar* 
plums. No one ever seemed to go to bed; the water was covered* 
with gondolas, and everybody strununed a guitar. 

During the last nights of the carnival it is the practice to 
<ionvert the opera house into a ball-room, and, on these occasions, 
the highest orders are masqued. The scene is, indeed, very gay and'* 
amusing. In some boxes a supper is always ready, at which all 
guests are welcome. But masqued you must be. It is even strict 
etiquette on these occasions for ladies to ramble about the theatrd 
unattended, and the great diversion of course is the extreme 
piquancy of the incognito conversations; since, in a limited circle 
In which few are unknown to each other, it is not difficult to impreg^ 
Bate this slight parley with a sufficient quantity of Venetian salt. 

I went to one oi these balls, as I thought something amusing 
might occur. I went in a domino, and was careful not to enter my 
box, lest I should be discovered. As I Was sauntering along one 
of the rooms near the stage, a female masque saluted me. 

"We did not expect you," she said. 

** I only came to meet you," I replied. 

''Tou are more gallant than we supposed you to be/' 

^ The world is seldom charitable," I said. 

•* They say you are in love." 

** You are the last person to consider that wonderful.** 

*^ Really quite chivalric. Why I they said you are quite a wild 
man." 

^ But you, Si^ora, bave tamed me.'' 

**But do you know they say you are in love ? " 

*^ Well, doubtless with a charming person." 

" Oh I yes a very charming person. Do you know they say yoil 
are Count Narcissus, and in love with yourself?" 

'* Do they indeed 1 They seem to say vastly agreeable things, I 
think. Very witty upon my honour.'* 

*' Oh I very witty, no doubt of that, and you should be a judge 
of wit you know, because you are a poet." 

** You seem to know me well." 

« I think I do. You ard the young gentleman, are you not, 
who have quarrelled with your papa ? " 

n 
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^^ Tliot is ^ viery i^agaedescriptio&h'' 
^ I can give you so^me farther details." • 
, <« Pray spwr^ me and yoareelf*'' 

^P^yav knaw I have 'imtten your eharaefter ? " 
' ** Indeed I 16 h donhttesft as aecuraie «s ^uosfe ethers." 
• ^Oht ili3:fo(imdedi]p<Mithebe8taiithoritiei. There is osly one 
p^imperfect» Iwishto give an Aceonnt^afyotir works. Will 
yoM give me a list ? '' 

. *< I most httre an- equiralent, and • so&tethmg*- more uiteiMtiBg' 
than my omi eharacter.'' 

^'Meet me to-night at the Countess MalbdaiV 
. ' «< Toannot, I do not knew her.** 
^ Do not you know that,* in oamiyid-time^ a mask may enter 
anyhAttse? After the haU, ag will t3^ iiiere^ Will you meet me? 
I am now engaged.^' 

This- seemed the opening ai 9Xk adTenture wludi yonthis not* 
iliollned to shtm. I assaited, and ilBit mask g^Mded away, learingr 
me in great conftudonand amaeement^ at her evident fanuiiarity 
W^lih myhistorytf 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I ARRIVED at the steps of the Malhriiczl'Balaoaamid a crowd of 
gondolas. I ascended witlAMrt any sauidimceme&tintO' the saloons, 
which were full of guests: I found, to my great annoyance, that I 
was the only mask preseni. - I felt that I had been fairly taken in, 
and perceiving that I was an object of universal atteotioD, I had a 
great inclination to make afn^ei^tote retareat; But, on reflection, 
rdetennined to take a rapid survey before my departure, and then 
retire with dignity. Leaning against a pillar, I flattered myself 
that I appeared quite at my ease. 

A lady, whom* I had already conjectured to be the mistress of 
the mansion, advanced and addressed me. lim« had' not yet 
flown away with her (^arms. 

<< Signor Mask,'' she said, ^ ever welcome, and doidly welcom^, 
if a friend.*'* 

<a fear I have no title to admission within these waHs, exeept 
the privilege of the season." 

'* I should have thought otherwise," said the lady, ** if you bo 
one for whom many have inquired." 

*^ You must mistake me for another. It is not ][nrobable thateny 
one would inquire after me J' - 
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'•Shan T tell yoiiyttiff name ? ^' 

" Some one has pretended tiy gife me- thftt tmneeessarf infor- 
taationafreaidjtd-flight.'''* ■ ' ! 

« WeH! I will nofc betray ycrti, bn* I ktii nflfent/in the hojye'thafc 
you will, ere midnight, reward me for my discretion by rendering it 
nnneeessary. We tttist that the ice of ^ north wfll meh beneath 
our Venetian son. You xmderstaaid me ? ^ So saying, she glided 
AWay. ■ • 

I could not doubt that this lady was the Countess Malbriz^, 
Imd (^atsheWasthefemale mask who had«dcfressedme in the opera 
hbus^. Base eyideiitly khew me. I had not long to seek for the 
k»tn*ee- whence" she ittldned iMs knowlMge. The* son' of the 
Austrian Minister at our court, and who had himself been attached to 
the legation, piassed by me. His undeHrfts governor *of Venice. 
Everything was explained. 

I moved away, inteading to' retfrc; A group hi the room I 
entered attracted my attention. Serersd men were standing round 
a lady, apparently ei^reating her, w^ the tesuai compliments and 
gesticulations, to play upon the gnttdif.' Herfaee war concealed 
f^om nle ; one of her suiie' turned* a^ide, alM, notwithstanding the 
difl^ence of her rieh dress, t instantly i^ogiifeed the kneeKngiady 
of the drareh'; I^Was extremelyagitated^ I felif the^fnezplicaHe 
sensatfon that I hftd expetfenced'ontite tomV,' and-was fearfal that 
it might end in as mortflFjing a catastrophe. ' I strug^d agabsa* 
the feeling, and struggled successfully. As I tfeos wrestled wifli 
mymfiid, i cbuld^not *reftiun ftoim gazing infcehlfly'Upon- the "cause 
of iny emotion; r felt an bterwhehning d^ire to asccrtaiii^who 
she might be. ' Tcotdd • tiot tilke my eyes f rOm her. She impressed 
me With sO'dee|> an interei^t,* that I ^n^tely- forgot that other 
' ht^att bdiiiigs 'were present. It w» fOHttnaite dmt I'wasmasqued^ 
otherwise my fixed stare must have excited great' curiosity. 
'^'^ As I stbbd thus -gazing upon her, and as eadi moment her 
image seemed more vividly impressed upon my brain,- a dnmi round 
her heck snappet^ in twain, and a diamond or 06s suspended to it fell 
16 the ground. The surrontodihg caviffiers were- instantly busied 
in seeking for the faHen jewel. I beheld, for* the first time; her 
tall and compMe figure. ' Our eyes met. To* my astoniAiteent, 
she suddenly grew pale,' she ceas^ c^versingj she trembledj and 
sauk into a chaii*. • A gentleman hAnded her the cross ; die received 
it, her colour returned, a tonOe p^yed upon her feattorei, smd she 
rose from her neat, * * * 

The Countess-passed me. 'I'saluted her. * «I n6w^ wwh Jrott to 
tell- me," f saMi "not my ownHsimC; bu^ the namo' of another 
person. Will you be kind ? " 
• ^Speak;*^ 
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« 

^ That hAj^ I sud, pointing to the gronp, ** I hare aTeiy great 
triah to know who that ladj may be." 

''Indeed I ^ said the Countess, ^ I hare a great wish also that 
jonr curiosity should be gratified. That is Signora Aloest6 
ContarinL" 

^ Contarini!" I exclaimed—- ^how wonderful! I mean to say 
liow singular, that is, I did not know '* 

^ That there were any other Gontarims but your excellency, I 
Buppose." 

^It is idle to wear this disguise," I sfud, taking off my mask, 
and letting my domino slip to the ground. ^ I hare erer heard 
that it was impossible to escape the penetration of the Countess 
Halbrizzi.'' 

^ My penetration has not been muck exercised to-night. Count; 
l>ut I assure you I feel gratified to hare been the means of inducing 

Jou to enter a sodety of which the Baroness Fleming was once the 
rightest ornament. Tour mother was my friend.'' 

^Tou hare, indeed, the strongest claim then to the respect of 
ker son. But this young lady ^" 

«I8 your cousin, an orphan, and the last of the Contarinis. 
Ton should become acquainted. Permit me to present you." I 
accompanied her. **Alceste, my lore,*' continued the Countess, 
^ those should not be unknown to each other whom Natiure has 
intended to be friends. Tour cousin. Count Contarini Fleming, 
dtfms your acquaintance." 

^I hare not so many relations that I know not how to ralue 
tiiem/* said Alceste, as she extended to me her hand. The sur« 
rounding gentlemen mored away, and we were left alone. ^I 
anired so unexpectedly in Venice, that I owe to a chance my 
introduction to one^ whose acquaintance I should hare claimed in a 
more formal manner.** 

'^Touare then merely a passing risitor? Wc heard that it 
mr as your intention to become a resident." 

^ I hare become one. It has been too difficult for me to gain 
this long-desired haren, again to quit it without a rery strong 
4cause. But when I departed from my country, it was for the 
imderstood purpose of making a rery different course. My father 
is not BO riolent a Venetian as myself, and, for aught I know» 
conceires me to be now in France or England. In short, I hare 
(layed truant, but I hope you will pardon me." 

''To lore Venice is with me so great a rirtnei" slio replied 
^liih a smile, ^that I fear, instead of feeling all the impropriety 
Af your condncl^ I sympathise too inuch with this violation of 
duty." 

^Of course, yon could not know my father^ hut you may hare 
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beard of him* It has always been to me a source of deep regret 
that he did not maintain his connection with my mother's family; 
I inherit something even more Venetian than her name. But tho 
past is too painful for mj father to love to recal it. My mother^ 
you know— '* 

<*I am an orphan, and can feel all your misfortune, I think w^ 
house is doomed/' \ 

^^ I cannot think so when I see you.'' 

She famtly smiled, but her features settled again into an ezpres* 
sbn of deep melancholy, that reminded me of her countenance 111 
the church, 

**1 think," I observed, " this is not the first time I have had- th9 
pleasure of seeing you." • ' 

<< Indeed I I am not aware of having before met,*' 

*' 1 may be wrong ; and I dare say you will think me very strangQ, 
But I cannot believe it was a dream, though certionly I was i 
But really it is too ridiculous. You kuow the church where ar<^ 
the tombs of our family ?" 

" Tes ! " Her voice was low, but quick. I fancied shQ was not 
quite at ease. 

"Well, I cannot help believing that we were onqe together 
before that altar," 

"Indeed I I have returned to Venice a week* I have not 
visited the church since we came back," 

" Oh I this must have been a month ago. It certainly is very 
strange. I suppose it must have been a dream; X have sometimea 
odd dreams, and yet — ^it is in consequence of that supposed meeting 
in the church that I recognised you this evening, and immediately 
nought an introduction." 

" I know the church well. To me— I may say to us," aba 
added, with a gentle inclination of the head—" it is, of course, a 
very interesUng spot," 

" I am entirely Venetian, and have no thought for any other 
country. This is not a new sentiment excited by the genius of th^ 
place ; it was as strong amid the' forests and snows of the north*—* 
as strong, I may truly say, when a child — as at this moment, whesi 
X would peril my life and fortunes in her service." 

" You are, indeed, enthusiastic. Alas ! enthusiasm is little con* 
^dered here. We are, at least, still light-hearted ; but what cause 
we have for gaiety the smilers perhaps know ; it is my misfortune 
jiot to be one of them. And yet resignation is aU that is left us^ 

and " 

; *« And what ? " I asked, for sbe hesitated, 

" Nothing," she replied,— « nothing, I believe I was going tQ 
add, * it is better to forget,'" • 
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'^Never ! The mmUeetioa of ibe past is<«ti& gloiy. Bfliher 
wottldTbe a OontotiM amid onr Mi&Bg ^piktee» than tbeim^tMsi 
noUe of the most floorlahmg of modem -empifes.'^ 

^ What win yoar fleither sajr'to 8ttch^a'romalloe?'' 

^ I hare no &ther. I have no friend — no relation in the worid, 
«zeept yoarsdlf. Ihave dldokimad m^ {MNotage^'my oomitiy, my 
allotted career, and all their rights, and honours, and prmAegfes, and 
fame, and fortune. I have at leaet^socrificed M Ihese-for •Venice ;* for, 
ttUting is the dtenmttanee may lie, i oan aaanre yoaihat, merely 
to find myMlf a mitanftof tliis enduoiting: city, I have thrown to 
the winds all the duties and connections of my past ezistence/* 

^ Bat why 'hind yMir h>t totiie fallen and tiie irredeemable? I 
have no choice but to die where I was bom, and so wdfth 'to qnii' a 
country from which ^rring all my associations! Imt yote— yon have 
a feal country, full of real interests, to engage your affections and 
exercise your duties. In the north., yon ate a man; yonr career 
may be active, inteffigeM;, and nseful ; bttt the life Of a* Venetian ia 
a dream, and you must pass your days like a ghost gliding^aboot a 
dty, fading in a vision."' 

^ It is this very character that interests me. I have no sympathy 
wifh reality. "VfhtA vanity in afi the empty bostie of common life I 
It brings to me no gratification ; on the contrary, most degrading 
amioyanoe. It develops nU t!ie lowering attributes of my nature. 
In the world, I am never happy but in solitude ; and in solitude so' 
beatidlQl and so peculiar as that of Venice my days are indeed a 
dream, but a dream of long delight. I gazie upon the beautiful,' 
and my mind responds to the inspiration, for my thoughts are as 
lovely as my viwons." 

** Your imagination supports you. It is adioice gift. I feel 
too keenly my reality.'" 

** I cannot ima^in^ that you, at least, riiould either feel or give^ 
rise to any other feelings but those that are enchanting." 

^ Nay ! a truce to compliments. L^t me hear sometiiing worthier 
from you." 

** Indeed," I said seriout^y, *^1 was notthinkmg of e<»npliment8, 
nor am I in a mood for snch frivolities; yet I wish not to conceal 
that, in meeting you this evening, I have experienced the most 
gratifying incident of my life.^ 

^ -I am happy to have mOt you— -if; indeed, it be possible to be 
happy about anything." 

^ Dear Alcest^-^may I-call you Akeste ^— why should -so fair a 
brow be clouded?" 

'^ It is not unusually gloomy; my heaven is never serene; But 
seel the rooms are nearly empty, and I am waited for." 

** But wc shall soon meet again ? " " > 
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^Isluillb&licretcMbonow. Iieniemlili ]nyiiiaileni«ltmcle» 
Cmint BdinL IgooiitrveiyUtt)e|tattOi4iK»R0wlB]ifJlo0rtai^^ 
be here." 

^ I shall not exist until -we again meet. I Bntreai you fail Dot." 

<'OhI I shall certainly be here; aad in the meaBtime, you 
Icnowy" she added, with a smile, ^^you can dream." ' 

<^ Farewell, dieB? AlceBt^J Ton cannot Imt^hie hour it pains 
me to port!" . » -- 

««Adieul--sha]i I aay Contftiini?" 



CHAPTER X. 

*To vay thst I wn^ta lemfirr^t I^asln toye at tot «ght-^these 
ore weak, worldly phrWMS' to descvihe the profonnd and alMiorbiBg 
passion that filled -my whole h^jbg. There was a mystieBlr fulfil- 
ment in our meetingytiie^e^BiSjeaoasneiaofwhithttxingled with >n^ 
adoration, and rendered it qaite scrperaiatural. This was the Adrian, 
hride that I had eome to gveet ;'tbi8 was>the»greot aisd worthy oli|feet 
of somaoy strange (lesiresy and bewildering dBeatts, and dark oolii-i 
€idences. I retni&ed to mj' palace-^ thnswinyself Into' a ehtdr, and 
sat for hoars in mnte abstraction. At last the bread light of mommg 
hroke into-lhe chamber : I looked up, ghmeed romnd at the ghastly 
•chandeliers, thought' of ^e coming eve, and retired. 

Jn the erening I harried te the opera, but did not see Aleest^. 
1 entered Ihe box of the Countess. A yoong man rose as I entered, 
and retired. ^Tou see," I said, *<your magic has in a momeilt 
conrerted me into aman of the world " 

'<I am not the enchaoteess," said the Coantess, ^although t 
willingly believe you to be enehanted." 

*' What an.e^eeable assembly you introdncedme to last nlghtl^ 
*^ I hope that I shall find you a constant guest." 
'<Ifear that^yt^u wiU find me too fiaithftd a totaiy. I little 
imagined in the meming that! 'Coold lay claim to relationship with 
ao interesting a.pernm as yo«r charming young fiaead." 
'^Alceste is A great favourite of imne." ,. 
^<Sheknothetre^IheHeve/to>^ght?? •. • 

*^I thinkrnet : •OouBt'Belfiai'Bbox is <^positB, and eintpty*" 
*' Count Delfini is, I believe»aoDae eouneotloQ ?.mU^'' 
^fier wade* TlMiy will soon be^ as you are perhaps aware, 
nearer eonneoted." 
*f Indeed! "I said. 
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" Ton know that Alceste is betrothed to his son. Count GrimanL 
3jr the bye, he quitted the box as you entered* You know him ?^ 

I sank back in my chair, and turned pale, 

^< Do you admire this opera?" J inquired* 

" It is a pretty imitation," 

« Very pretty." 

« "W^ shall soon change it — very jsoon. They hare an excellent 
opera at St. Petersburg, I understand. Tou have been there?" : 

" Yes. No. I understand, very excellent. This house is very 
hot." I rose up, bowed, and abruptly departed. 

I instantly quitted the theatre, covered myself up in my cloak, 
threw myself down in my gondola, and groaned. In a few minutea 
I reached home, where I was quite unexpected. I ran up stairs^ 
Lausanne was about to light the candles, but I sent him away, I 
was alone in the large. dark chamber^ which seemed only more 
vast and gloomy for the bright moon. 

. «< Thank God I " I exclaimed, <« I am alone, Why do I not di^ 
Betrothed I It is false! she cannot be another^sl She is mine I 
. she is my Adrian bride ! Destiny has delivered her to me. Why 
did I pass the Alps? Heaven frowned upon my passage; yet I 
was expected — I was long expected. Pohl she is mine. I would 
cut her out from the heart of a legion. Is she happy? Her 
.* heaven is never serene,' Mark that, I will be the luminary ti> 
dispel these clouds. Betrothed! Infamous jargon 1 She belongs 
to me, Why did I not stab him ? Is there ne'er a bravo in Venice 
that will do the job ? Betrothed 1 What a word ! What an infa^* 
mous — ^what a ridiculous word ! She is mine, and she is betrothed 
to another! Most assuredly, if she be only to be attained by the 
destruction of the city, she shall be mine, A host of Delfinis shall 
not balk me! . 

<<Now this is no common affair. It shall be done, and it shall 
hed one quickly, I cannot doubt she loves me. It is as necessary 
that she should love me as that I should adore her. We are bound 
together by Fate, We belong to each other ; ' I have been long* 
expected.' 

«Ah! were these words a warning or a prophecy? Have I 
arrived too late? Let it be settled at once — ^this very evening; 
Suspense is piadness. She is mine! — ^most assuredly she is mine I 
I will not admit for a moment that she is not mine. That idea 
cannot exist in my thoughts ; it is the end of the world — ^it is 
Doomsday for me. Most assuredly she is my Adrian bride— my 
Inide, not my betrothed merely, but my bride. 
' ^ Let me be calnu J am calm. I never was calmer in my life, 
I^othing shall ruffle — ^nothing shall discompose me, I will have my 
Tights, This difficulty will make our future lires more sweet; we 
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shall smile at it in each other's arms. Grimani Delfid! if there 
,he blood in that name, i^ shall flow. Bather than another should 
possess her, she shall herself be sacrificed ! — a solemn sacrifice — lib 
sweet and solemn sacrifice— consecrated by my own doom 1 I would 
lead har to the altar like Iphigenia. I 

<< O inscrutable, inexorable destiny, which must be fulfilled ! — . 
doom that mortals must endure, and cannot direct! Lo ! I knedl 
before thee, and I pray — Let it end I let it end ! let it end at once ! 
This suspense is insanity. Is she. not mine ? Didst thou not 
whisper it in the solitude of the north ? didst thou not confirm it 
amid the thunder of the Alps? didst thou not reanimate my droop* 
ing courage even amid this fair city, which I so much love— 4hi^ 
}and of long and frequent promise ? And shall it not be ? Do I 
exist ?^-do I breathe, and think, and dare ? Am I a man, and Jk 
man of strong passions and deep thoughts ? and shall I, like a yil^ 
beggar, upon my knees crave the rich heritage that is my own by 
aright ? If she be not nunc, there is no longer Venice — ^no longer 
human existence— no longer a beautiful and everlasting worlds 
Let it all cease; let the whole globe crack &nd shiver; let all 
nations and all human hopes expire at once ; let chaos come a^ain> 
if this girl be not my bride I" 

I determined to go to the Maibrizzi Palace. My spirit ros^ 
as I ascended the stairs.' I felt confident she was therot Her form 
was the first that occurred to me as I entered the saloon. Several 
persons were around her, and among them Grimani Delfini. I dii 
not care. I had none of the jealousy of petty loves. She was 
.unhappy — ^that was sufficient ; and, if there were no other way of 
disentangling the mesh, I had a sword that should cut this Gordian 
knot in his best blood. I saluted her. She presented me to het 
cousin, and I smiled upon one who, at all events, should be my 
victim. • 

<< I hope we shall make Venice agreeable to you, Count,'' -said 
Grimani. 

** There is no doubt," I replied* 
( We conversed for some time on indiffer^t . subjects. My 
manner was elated, and I entered into the sparkling contest xMf 
conversation with success. The presence of Alcest6 was my inspira^ 
tion. I would not quit her side, and in time we were once mor^ 
alone. 

« You are ever gay," she remarked. 

^ My face is most joyful when my heart is most gloomy. Happi* 
ncss is tranquil. Why were you not at the Opera?" 

** I go out very little." 

** I went thither only to meet you. I detest those assemblies*. 
You are always surrounded by a crowd of moths. Will you dance r" 
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' Ibare just refined 

^lam ^«dof it. labhor daaemg;«iid I onJyttfted yoaio 
monopolifie joor sodefcj." 

^ And viiat hare yoa been. dciingto>-da7? K;ve yoa seen «il 
our spectacles ?" 

*^I hare jart nen. I did not go to bed last nigbt; bat sat 
19 musiiig oTcr onr-strango ■ieetui<i:.^ 

<" Was it so strange?" 

^It was stmnger than yoa imagine." 

^ Ton are mysterions.'* 

^ETeiytiiing is mysfeeEioiis, altfaongfa I have been^ahrayBisi^iifi 
the zeyeise." 

^I bdiere, too/* sbe remarked, .vitii « pensive air, and in a 
nerioos tone, <' that the oooraes of this'world axe sot so obnons aa 
we imagine.'' 

«The moie I hook npon yon^ the nme I am coniinoed that 
yestefday was Jiot vat fint meetiog. We hare been loDg^ ao- 
qnainted.'' 

*« In dreaoaa?" 

^ What you please. Dreanuy TisioBSy pro^ dc o I beliere in 

them all. You have often appeared to me, and I have often heard 
of yon.'* 

'^DreaoBS are doubtless T«ry singular.' 

** They come from heaven. l«ouM tell -yon stories of dreams 
that would indeed fiurpriae you." 

« Tell me." 

^Wben I*was eiiont to pass the Alps— ^-Imt resflyit istoo 
serious a narratiTe for sueh a place. Do you know the villa of the 
Temple on the Brenta?'* 

** Assuredly^ for it is my own.*^ 

" Your own ! Then you are indeed mine." 

« What can you mean ?" 

« The temple— the temple ! " 

" And did you write upon the wall ? " 

^Whoelse? WhoeJse? But why I wrote— that I would tell 
you." 

^Let ns walk to the end of these rooms. There is a terrace, 
where we eiiall be less disturbed." 

" And where we have been long expected." 

*Ahr 



». 
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GHAPTER XI. 

*^ It is - woaderfinly most irosclerf al ! " and «he leant down, and 
plucked a flower. 

«I wishi verethftt flowerr I said. 

^It resemUes me mose than ]^ii»vC(mtaRDV'and she threw it 
away. 

"J aee no reacBiWaace,*' 

"It is lost." 

I picked it sp, and placed it near vsf heart. 

^^It is fennd/' I replied, <<and eherished/' 

** We are meUmdioiy/' sMd Aloest^ «aad yet* weare not hnppy& 
Your philosc^hyu^is it quite correct?" 

" I am happy, and you should resemble me, because I wish it;** 

f^ Good wkhes do liot always bring good fortunes." 

"Destiny bears to us our lot» and ^Destiny is perhaps our own 
wiUi" 

" Alas ! myjwill is br^hter i&an my doom P 

"Bo<^ shouM be beautifiil, and shad " 

^ Oh! talk not of the filtered ^Come Contamiy come, ceme 
away." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

SisALL-Iendearoor to reeal the sef t tmaspert 'Whioh this night 
diflfused itself over my being ? I existed only for one object ; ene 
ideaonly was impressed npeai my biSMin. The next day passed in a 
delicious listlessness and utter oblivion of all cares and duties, lii 
the evening J Tose from the «Ottch, ou whidi Ihad'the whole day 
reclined musing on a single thought, and flew to ascertain whether 
that wizard. Imagination, had deceived me, whether she were, 
indeed, so wondrous fair and sweet, and that .this jearth could 
indeed be graced by such surpassing loveliness. 

She was not there. ' I felt her absence as the greatest misfor- 
tune that had ever fallen upon me. I could not anticipate existing 
four^and^twenty honrs wi^ottt her presence, and I lingered in 
expectation of her arrival. I could hear sothiog of her ; bnt each 
moment I fancied die must appear. It^ seemed impossible that so 
bitter a doom awaited me,. as that I ehoald net gaze tiiis night. 
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upon Ler beanfy. She did not come. I remained to the last 
silent and anxious, and returned home to a sleepless bed. 

The next momidg I called at the Delfini Palace, to which I had 
receired an invitation. Mornings was an>unusual time to call, but 
for this I did not care. I saw the old Count and Countess, and her 
ladyship's cayalier, who was the most frivolous and ancient Adonis 
I had ever witnessed. I talked with them all, all of them, with th^ 
greatest good humour, in the hope that Alceste would at length 
appear. She did not. I ventured to inquire aftei: her, I feared 
she might be unwell. She was quite well, but engaged with hey 
confessor. I fell into one of my silent rages, kicked the old lad/^ 
poodle, sDubbed the cavalier, and stalked away. 

In the evening X was careful to be at the Malbrizzi Palace. 
The Delfims were there, but not Alcest§. I was already full of 
suspicions, and had been brooding the whole morning over a con- 
spiracy. <* Alceste is not here/' I observed to the Countess, "b 
she unwell?" 

<<Not at all. I saw her this morning. She was quite well; I 
liuppose Count Grimani is jealous.** 

^ Hah ! "' thought I, ^ has it already come to that ? Let us hegro^ 
then. I feel very desperate. This affair must be settled. Fed 
by her constant presence and her smiles, the flame of my passion 
could for a time burn with a calm and steady blaze — ^but I am 
getting mad again. I shall die if this state of thmgs la^ts anothef 
day. I have half a mind to invite him to the terrace, and settle it 
at once. Let me see, cannot I do more ? ** 

I mused a moment, quitted the saloon, called the gondola and 
told them to row me to the Delfini Palace. 

We glided beneath that ancient pile, . All was dark, save one 
opened window, whence proceeded the voice of one singing. I 
knew that voice. I motioned to the gonddiers to rest upoH 
their oars. 

^'Tia the Signora Contarini,'' whispered Tita» who was ac-^ 
quainted with the family. 

We floated silently beneath her windowt Agiun she sang* 

"I MARKED A ROSE BEDEWED WITH TEARS, A WHITB ANI> 

viRaiw rose; and I said, *0 I rose why do you weep, yoh 

ARE TOO BEAUTIFUL FOR SORROW?' AnD SHE ANSWERED, 

'Lady mourn not for me, for mt grief comes vrou 
Heaven."* 

''She was silent, I motioned to Tita, who like many of th0 
gondoliers, was gifted with a fine voice to answer. He imme« 
diately sang a verse from one. of the favourite ballads of his 
city. While he sung I perceived her shadow, and presently I 
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observed her in the middle of the apartment. I plucked from, 
my breast a flower^ which I had borne for her to the Malbrizzi 
Palace, and I threw the rose into the chamber. 

It fell upon the table. She picked it up, she stared at it for 
some moments, she smiled, she pressed it to her lips. 

I could restrain myself no longer. I pushed the gondola along- 
fiide the palace, clambered up the balcony, and entered the room. 

She started, she nearly shrieked, but restrained herself. 

*^ You are surprised, Alcest^ — ^perhaps you are displeased. They 
sre endeavouring to separate us ; I cannot live without you." 

She clasped her hands, and looked up to heaven with a glanca 
of anguish. 

. <<Yesl Alcestg,'' I exclaimed, advancing, ^let me express what 
my manner has never attempted to conceal — ^let me express to yott 
my absolute adoration. I love you, my Alcest^; I love you with a 
passion as powerful as it Is pure, a passion which I cannot controlji 
a passion which ought not to be controlled.'* 

She spoke not, she turned away her head, and deprecated my 
advances with her extended arms. < 

*^ Alceste, I know all. I know the empty, the impious ceremony 
that has doomed you to be the bride of a being whom you must 
abhor. My Alceste is not happy. She herself told me her heaven 
was not serene— the heaven in whose light I would for ever lie." 

I advanced, stole her hand, and pressed it to my lips*. Her facei 
iras hidden in her arm, and that reclined upon a pillar. 

There was silence for a moment. Suddenly she withdrew het 
hand, and said, in a low but distmct voice, ^Contarini, this 
must end." 

^ End 1 Alceste, I adore you. You-- yon dare not say you do 
not love me. Our will is not our own. Destiny has linked ua 
together, and Heaven has interposed to consecrate our vows. And 
shall a form, a dull, infamous form, stand betireen Our ardent and 
hallowed loves I" 

^ It is not that, Contarini, it is not that, thougli that were much* 
Ko, Contarini, I am not yours." 

<* Not mine, Alceste! not mine! Look upon me. Think who 
I am, and dare to say you are not mine. Am I not Contarini 
Fleming ? Are not you my Adrian bride ? Heaven has delivered 
you to ine." 

^ Alas I alas! Heaven keeps me from you.** 

*< Alceste, you see kneeling before you one, who is indeed 
nothing, if Fame be what some deem* I am young, Alceste ; the 
shadow of my mind has not yet fallen over the earth* 'Yet there is 
that within me— and at this moment I prophesy — ^there is that 
vrithin me, wliich may yet mould the mind and fortimes of my race 
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-^-and of ibis keart capabte of tlvescf tfaiiigs^ th^ foa&twaft av» 
opeiiy Akest^, and they ildw for you. Disdain tiiem ncrt^ Akesfc^y 
pass them not by with carelesBnesa. In the desert of yoinr life, 
ihej win refresh yon— yes^ yes, thqr can indeed became to yon a 
source of all felieky. 

''I lore yon with a lofe worthy of yoor bdng; I love yon as none 
batmen like me can lore. Blend not the thought of- my passion with 
the common-place affisdaons 6t the woild. Is it nofldng to be the 
divimfy of that breatlmig shrine of inspiratioii, my teeming mind ? 
O ! Alcest^ yon know not- the woild to whidi I ean lead yon, the 
Mr and gloriona gardkn, in n^iidi w« may wander fyr eter." 

<* I am lost ! " she mnrmnred. 

I caught her in m^ arms ; yea ! I caught her in my arms, that 
dark-eyed daughter of the land I loved. I sealed her sweet lips 
with passkmate kisses. Her head rested on b^ breasts ftiM^ I 
dried with endmiees her tet-flowing tesnr 



CHAPTER 'SUL 

I HAB quitted Alcest^ so abmpliy that I had made no arrange- 
ments for our fnture' meeting. Nor, indeed, for some time ooald 
I tMnk of anytixtng but my present and owrflo w in g joy. So 
passicmatdy was I entraneed with all' that had happened; so 
deeply did I muse over all that had been said and dime; so 
8wee% did her roice linger in my ear; and so dearly did her fond 
form more before my vision, ^t hours elapsed before I fdt 
again the etanng of' agadn bdK^dmg lier. I dottbted not 
that I should find her at the llfedfariaa Palaeej I was -diBap-^ 
pointed, but my disappointment was not bitter, like tiie'iireeeding 
eve^. I felt secmm in our secret lores, and I aeon quitted the 
assembly again to glide under her windoir. All was dai^&^I 
* waited. Tita agam sang. No figiit appeared; n» sonnd stirred. 

I resolved to call at the pakee, to which Ihad deceived the usual 
general invitation. The famUy were out and at the Pisani Palaoe. 
I returned to Madame Malbrizzi's, and looked about for i^ young 
Austrian acquaintance. I observed him ; and we f(^ into conrer- 
Nation. ' I inquired if he knew Count Pisani, and on his^mwering 
in the affirmatire, I requested him to aooonqiany me to his resi* 
denoe. We soon arrived at the Pisani Palaee. I met the -Belfhiisy 
but no Akest^. I ^ke to the Countess*. I listeBed to several 
stories about her lapdog, I even anticqiated her 
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ia pfeldtig tiir her ^0?e. I venttored to inqiiire ialter Aleest^. 
Ibej bellered she iinus not quite well. I quitted tlie 'iMlaee» and 
repsdred again to the magical window. Darkitess'afid silence altma 
greeted me. I returned home, more gloomy tlmn anxiotur. 

Inthe morning Lausanne brought me a letter. I broke the 
seal with a trembling hand, and with a faint blush. I gaessed the 
writer. The iperds seemed traced by lore; I read:— > 

^ I renounce <mnrow8 ; I rettid my satired pledge ; I d^rer to 
the winds our fatal love. 

^Pity mes Contarini, hate me, despise me, but forget^ me. 

* Why do Iwrite? Why do I weep ? I am nothing, oh! I am 
nothing. I am blotted oiA of this f^ creation; aad the woiidy that 
should bring me so many joys, brings me only despair* 

^ Do not hate me, Oouttffim, do not hate me. Do nxit hate one 
who adores you. Yes! adores — for even at this dfe»d moment, 
when I renomice your love, let me, let me pour forth my adoration. 

<'AmIin8ens3)]e? am I unworthy of the felidty that for an 
instant^ we timngfat might be mine ? O ! Oantarini, no one is 
worthy of ^u, and yet I fondly belied my *cteTotion might com* 
pensate for my imperfectness. 

^ To be the faithful companion ci Ms life, to* he the partner of 
his joy and sorrow, to sympathise with his gh»y, and to solaee hia 
grief— I ask no more; Thou fiearen ! wilt tbou not smile upon 
me? Wilt thoUy for whom I sacrificed so much, wiH then not« 
pity me? 

^ AU is silent. There is no sign. No hearen^ messenger tella 
me I may be' happy. Alas! I ask too much. It is too great a 
priz^. I fbel it, I bdieve it. My uawOTtiii&ess is great, but I am 
its victfan. 

'^Contarini, lefe^ ^tm console you. Heaven has declared I am 
unworthy of you. Were I worthy of you. Heaven woidd not be 
cruel. O, Oontarini, let this console you: You are destined for 
higher joys. Think not of tne, Oontarini, think not ci me, and I— » 
I will be silent. 

<< Silent ! And where ? O world, which Inowfeel that I coidd 
lore, beautiftilj beautiful world — thou art not for me — and Heaven, 
Heaven to whom I ofbr so mudi, surely, in this agony, it will sup- 
port me. 

^ I must write, although nfjr pen refuses to inscribe my woe ; I 
must write, s^hough my fast-flowing tears bathe out the record of 
my nnseiy. O my Qod, fbr one moment uphdd me I Let the 
future at least purchase me one mtoment of present calm ! Let me 
spare, sk least, him ! Let me, at least, in this last act of my loTe» 
testify my deretioa by concealing my de^air. 
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. ** Ton must know aD) GontaxinL Ton mnst know all, tbaf yoa 
^lay not hate me. Think me not light, think me not ci^ricioii8» 
It is my constant that is fata], it is mj dntjthat is my death. 

''Ton lore oor ooontry, Gontarini, yon loTe onr Italy. Fatal 
Italy! Fly, fly away from ns. Cross again those Alps where 
Heaven frowned npon yon as yonpassed« Unhi^py conntry! I, 
who was horn to breathe amid thy heanty* am the victim of thy 
usages. Ton know the customs of this land. The convent is onr 
school— It leads to the cloister, that is too often onr doom* I was 
educated in a Tuscan convent. I purchased my release from it» 
like many of my friends, and the price was my happiness, which I 
knew not then how to prize. The day that I quitted the convent 
I was the betrothed bride of Grimani DelfinL I was not then 
terrified by that, the memory of which now makes me shudder. It 
is a common though an unluiUowed incident. 
. ^ I entered that world of which I had thought ao much. My 
mind expanded with my increased sphere of knowledge. Let me 
be brief. I soon could not contempUite without horror the idea of 
being the bride of a man I could not love. There was no refuge* 
I postponed onr union by a thousand excuses; and had feconrse to 
a thousand expedients to dissolve it. Vain struggling of a slave ! 
In my frenzy, the veiy day that yon entered Italy I returned to 
Florence on the excuse of visiting a fnend, and secretly devoted 
myself to the cloister. The abbess, allured by the prospect of 
^Mquiring my property for her institution, became my confidante, 
and I returned to Venice on^ to make in secret the necessary pre* 
parations for quitting it for ever. 

" The Delfinis were on the Brenta. I repaired one day to the 
villa which yon visited, and which, though uninhabited, became* 
from haviug been the favourite residence of my father, a frequent 
object of my visits. As I walked along the terrace, I perceived f<^ 
a moment, and at a distance, a stranger crossing the lawn, I 
retired into the chapel, where I remained more than half an hour. 
I quitted the chapel and walked to the temple. I was attracted by 
some writing on the wall. I read it, and idthough I could ascribe 
f it no definite meaning, I could not help musing over it* I sat 
down in a chair at the head of the table. Whether I were tired 
by the walk or overpowered by the heat J know not, but an unae* 
customed drowsiness crept over my limbs, and I fell asleep. I not only 
fell asleep, but I dreamed, and my drdlkm was wonderful und strange. 

^ I found myself alone in the cloisters of a conventi and I heard 
afar the solemn chant of an advancing procession. It became 
louder and louder, and soon I perceived the nuns advancing with 
the abbess at their head. And the abbess came forward to claim 
me, and, to my horror, her countenance was that of Orimani DelfinL 
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And I ttrnggled to extricate 'myself from Iier gfasp, and sud- 
denly the stranger of the morning rushed in, and caught me in 
his arms, and ih.4 doisters melted away, and I found myself in a 
beautiful country, — vhdi I awoke. 

" ^•The sun had set. I returned home, pensive and wayward. 
Nev^ had I thought of my unhappy situation with more unhappi- 
ness. And each night the figure of the stranger appeared to me in 
my dreams, and each day I procrastinated my return to Florence. 
And in the agitation which these strange dreams produced, 1 deter- 
mined to go and pray at the tombs of my fathers. I quitted the Villa 
Delfini with a single female attendant, and returned to it the 
same day. I entered the church through a private door from the 
adjoining building, which was a house of charity founded by our 
family. 

*< You know the rest, Contarini. We 'met. The stranger of 
my dreams stood before me. My heart, before that meeting, was 
already yours, and, when you whispered to me that you too 

^Woe! woe! why are we not happy! You said that Heaven 
had bi'ought us togeth^. Alas ! Ck)ntarini, Heaven has parted us. 
I avoided you, Contarini. I flew from the spell which each instant 
grew stronger. You sought me. I yielded. Yes ! I yielded, bufi 
long vigils shall atone for that fatal word. ' 

** Go, Contarini, go forth in glory and in pride. I will pray for 
you, I will ever think of you ; I will ever think of my best, my only 
beloved. AU the prosperity human imagination can devise and 
heavenly love can grant, hover over you ! You will be happy, you 
must be happy. For my sake you will be happy — and I— I am 
alone, but I am alone with my Redeemer. << Alceste." 

It was read. My spirit was never more hushed In my life; 
I was quite calm. She might be in a convent, and it might be 
necessary to burn the convent down, and both of us might probably 
perish in the flames. But what was death to the threatened deso- 
lation ? I sent for Lausanne. " Lausanne,'* I said, f* I have a very 
high opinion of your talents and energy. I have hitherto refrained 
from putting them to the test for particular reasons. A circum- 
stance has occurred in which I require not only their ^greatest 
exertion, but devotion and fidelity. If you accomplish my wish 
you are no longer my servant-s-you are my friend for life. If you 
fail, it matters little, for I shall not survive. But if you betray me, 
Lausanne ^* and I looked through his very soul. 

"The consequences may be fatal to me. I understand you. 
When I entered your service, you are under a mistake if you con- 
sider my fidelity restricted." 

** It is well ; I place impHcit trust in you. Signora Contarini 

12 
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Ins qvKted Venice Aiddedy. Hisr presenft ab#de is m tecteis X 
widi toMeertaiii It." 

^There «iU be nd ^iffiodty, msf Imi!' nid Trtnminfifl^inth & 
smile. ^ There are no secrets in Y^ee to theiioh.^ 

''It is welL I shall leiniin in tiiid rcxnn nnlil I hesr from 
joQ. I care not how mndi is expendedL Aimj 1 and fbf GinL'^ 
sake, Lsunaane^ bnog me good newa.^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I WAiiKBD Up and down Khe room witihoat stoppts^. Kbt an 
idea erossed my mind^ In two liotffs Lausanne Mnmed^ 
^'WeU?" lexelaimedi. 

''There is, I thinks little doaht that the Sig^ora departed for 
the Villa Delftnif Ske maj now hare quitted U;. I sent Tita ta 
the paJaeey as he is aegnalnCed with the hooaehold. This is all h^ 
conld eUdt/' 

'^The gondola! Best jon ]iere» Lausanne^ and let me know 
when I return what ships are aboat to leave liie port. Teti the 
btoker I shall want monqr->^ eonsiderahle smn ; two thomsand 
sequins ; and let the bills be ready for my signatmie. And^ Lan^ 
mame^'* I added in a low tone, ** I may require a priest. Hare yonif 
eye npon some feUow who wiU ran over the cer^nony without 
asking questions. If I. be any time dnent say I am gone tot 
Trieste.'' 

My gohdblios skimmed along. We were doon at Fnsinai I 
shook my purse to the postilion. The horses weire ready in an 
instant* I took Tita with me, as he knew the serrants. We dashed 
off at a rate which is seldom aoMered on tliose dull sandy roads. 
We hurried on for Hiree or four hours* I teld Tlta to hare hia 
ije foe any of the Delfini household. As we were piesti^ the gate 
of the ViHa of the Temple, he turned found oti the bos, and said» 
f'By the blood of the holy Baptist, your Excellency, thete is the 
littte Maria^ Signora Ak^este's attendant* She just How entered 
that aide door.- I knew her by the rose-coloured ribbons wMoh { 
gave her Itiat caruiTal." 

"Did she see us?" 

^ I think not, for the baggage would hare smiled.'''^ 

^ Drive back a hundred yards.'' 

It was sunset. I got out of the carriage^ and stote into the 
gardens of the tilla miperceived. I could see no lights fin the 



btifldingfi IVdtn '«hii» I ii^ei^d &mlt Mifesi^ Wd9s perhaps o% 
pflTin^ ft fai^eWen tisil t^ het fathet^B houses I ran aloii|^ tiie; 
terrace, but observed tHA oi!e> I g«faied the ohapel^ and instifietiiTelf • 
tr()d Y«ry iightiiy'. I'glaiif^idd in at thia witiA(y«r> akA pereeived a 
fbnn knecHiofg bdfote %he altair. Ther^ wm a tdng^le tap^r. llit^: 
Imeeliii^ figtit^ leftslt b^t^k ^dth elasped haxnfe. The light fell' 
upon the counteiianee. I beheld the faee of Aloestd Cdntadni, 

I opened the dooi^ g^i^y but !t roused he^« 1 Altered. 

** I coitoe/' I Baid, *• to cMm my bride." 

6h^ dCi^eMned; ierhe leaped ttpon the aUiO!*, And clang to tb& 
great ^bony cnm. It Wds Ihe same figure and the same atti(>adi^ 
that I IM beheM in Oij tifiion in the ohureh* 

«<A!c6st§," I nsAdf ^'^u are aiine. Thef^ ^ »0 pc^irar in 
hOaVen or on eal^th-M-tfaere is no infernal infiiMn^ that ean prevei^ 
yott flrom being mine. You &re as smc^ part of ttie as this am' 
with which I now eihbra(^ yota.** I tore het tsm the erossi' 
I carried her fainting form out of tlie chapd< 

The moon had riseni I rented on* a baeak, 4nd \mtehed wItW 
blended pitsisiion 6nd amtiety h^ elosed eyes* Shft was motionl^s^^ 
and her white arms drooped down apparently without life. Shoi 
breathed-^yes! she breathed. That large eye opened, and dark- 
ened Mo %ht. She gased around with an air of vacaincy, A^ 
smile, a faint, sweiet smile^ played upon her faee. She slightly 
stretched her beautlfid fmt»s, as fi ttgmn to feel her exiatenoo, 
and moved her beautifbl arms^ ftB if to try whether she yet retained 
power over her limbs. Again she smiled, and exclaiming, ^ Con-' 
tarini !" threw them iwund my neck. 

<<0, my Alcest^! my long-promised Alceste, you are, indeii^d^ 
mine." 
« I am yourd, Oontarini!" 



«lA*«MMhU* 



CHAPTER XV. 

* .» 

Wt Walked to fte t^tnple^ in order that she might ook&pose herself 
befbre her journey. I sat down in the sAtne chair, but not alone. 
Happiness is indeed tranquil — for our jc^ was full, and we Wore 
isllent. At length I whispered to her that we mtOt go. We rose, 
find Were about to leave the temple. When ^e wouM go back «nd 
press her lips oh my inseription^ 

She temembered the maid, whom I had ^gotten. I sent 
Vita i6 tell Ms friend that a onriage had arrived from Madame 



Malbrizzi's for Alcest^ who was obliged suddenly to retuTn» und * 
that she was to remain behind. I wrapped Alceste ia mj ^oak 
and placed her is the carnage, and then returned to Venice. 

The gondola glided swiftly to my palace. I carried Alceste out* 
and bore her to her apartment. She entreated that I woold mt 
quit her, I was obliged, therefore, to receive Lausanne's report at 
the door. There was no ressel immediately about to depart, but. 
a ship h^d quitted the port that morning for Gandia, and was still 
beating about in the offing. He had himself seen the captain, 
who was coiiteftt to take passengers, provided they would come out 
to him. This suited my plans. Lausanne had induced the eapti^ 
to lie-to till the morning. A priest, he told me, was waiting. 

I broke to Alceste, lying exhausted upon the so^ the necessity 
of our instant departure and our instant union. She said it was 
well ; that she should never be at ease till she had quitted Venice ; 
and that she was ready. I postponed our marriage until the night, 
and wished her to take some refreshment, but she could not eat. 
Directions were given to Lausanne to prepare for our instant 
departure. I resolved to take Tita with me, with whom I was well 

pleased* 

I was anxious about the marriage, because, although I believed 
it invalid in a Catholic country without a dispensation, it would, as 
I conceived, hold good in Protestant law, I was careful of the 
honour of the Contarini, and at this moment was not unmindful <^ 
the long line of northern ancestry, of which I wished my child to 
be the heir. 

The ingenuity of Lausanne was always remarkablQ at con-> 
junctures like the present. The magic of his character "^as Ids 
patience. This made him quicker, and readier, and more successfuj^ 
than all other men. He prepared everything, and anticipated 
wants of which we could not think. 

Two hours before midnight I was united by the forms of the 
Catholic church to Alceste Contarini, the head of the most illus- 
trious house in Europe. Two servants were the only witnesses of 
an act, to fulfil which she imagined herself perilling her eternal 
welfare, and which exercised a more certain and injurious influence 
over her worldly fortunes and reputation. 

At daybreak Lausanne roused me, saying that the wind was 
favourable, and we must be off. He had already despatched Tit9 
to the ship with all our baggage. I rose, wrote to my banker, 
informing him that I should be absent some time, and requesting 
him to manage everything for my credit, and then I kissed my stiU 
sleeping wife. The morning light fell upon her soft face. A 
slight flush melted away as I gazed upon her, and she opened her 
j^y 68, and smiled. Never had she looked more beautiful. I would 
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hare ^ven half my fortune to hare been permitted to remam at 
Venice in tranquillity and peace. 

But doubly sweet is the love that is gained by danger and 
guarded by secrecy. All was preparedi We stepped, perhaps for 
the last time, into a gondola. The grey sea was before us; we 
soon reached the ship. Tita and the captain were standing at the 
ladder-head. The moment that we embarked the sails were set, 
and a dashing breeze bore us along out of the gulf. Long ere 
noon that Yenice^ with its towers and cupolas, which I had forfeited 
so much to yisit, and all those pleasant palaces wherein I could 
have lired for ever^ had faded into the blue horizon. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The ship was an imperial merchant brig. The wife of the captain 
was on board— a great conrenience for Alceste, who was without 
female attendance, and, with the exception of some clothes whidi 
the proTident Lausanne had obtained from Tita's sister, without 
a wardrobe. But these are light hardships for love, and the widd 
was favourable, and the vessel fleet. We were excellent sailors, 
and bore the voyage without inconvenience ; and the novelty of the 
scene and the beauty of the sea amused and interested us. 

I imbibed from this voyage a taste for a sea life, which future 
wanderings on the waters have only confirmed* I never find the 
sea monotonous. The variations of weather, the ingenious tactics, 
the rich sunsets, the huge, strange fish, the casual meetings, and 
the original and racy character of mariners, and perhaps also the 
freq^uent sight of land which offers itself in the Mediterranean, 
afford me constant amusement. I do not tlnnk that there is in 
the world a kinder-hearted and more courteous person than a 
common l^ailor. As to their attentions to Alceste, they were even 
delicate ; and I am sure that, although a passionate lover, I might 
have taken many a hint from their vigilant solicitude. Whenever 
she was present their boisterous mu*th was instantly repressed* 
She never walked the deck that a ready hand was not quick in 
clearing her path of any impediments, and ere I could even discover 
that she was weary, their watchfol eyes anticipated her wants, and 
they proffered her a rude but welcome seat. Ahl what a charming 
voyage was this, when my only occupation was to look upon an 
ever-beaming face, and to be assured a thousand times each hour 
that 1 was the cause of all this happiness 1 



fl32 ^l^^^B^ WiSmVfQ^ .. 

JanmuknecsSkd mc moB moftang ou 4eck. 0ar pork wm ia 

sight. I ran up; I beheld the highUuidi of Candi**;^ tieli, v9d 

;gioap <^ Mty hlQ6 maqntaiiw, aad, in Ui^ conftcey ihe s&owy peak 

of Mount Ida* Ab we a^roaebed, ibe plaii^ ertffmditig firon Ae 

. base of the moontaliis to the coast begfMQe peioeptibk^ 9»d soon 

. a town and harbowf. 

We were snrromided I7 boatafnll of bcoaggin bdght «id atnmge 
. oostiuneB. A new worldy a new kMigiiage» & sew re{igioQ» wore 
before us. 0«r ^ja waa eoTered with bearded and torbaned men. 
We stared at eaeh otb^ in all tbia piefcoresqne confusion; bat 
Lansanne, and esp^eiaUj Ti(a» who q^ke Qg^^ i^d i^ew G^ndia 
well, sayed ns from all anzietj. We landed, and, thanks to being 
in a Turkish proyince, there was no difficulty about passports, with 
which we were unproTided, and a few sequins saved the captain 
from explaining why lus passengers were not included in his ship's 
papers. We landed, and were lodged in the house of a Greek, 
who officiated as a Europ^sin Yio^-consui. 

The late extraordinary incidents of our lires had followed each 

.other witib suoh tapiSitj that;, when wo woke in Uie nioroing, we 

, eoold scari^ly beHevo that it was not aU a dream* We looked 

round our chamber with its strange fundture, and stared at Uie 

4iTans, and smaQs b%]i windaws, shadowed with pmAed gfoea, and 

smiled. Our rooin waa darkened, but at the end opened 9m arch 

.bngbt in tbo sQn« BefMM^ifi^ stvange planti qaiTered iii the %bt. 

.Tbe peifnme of orange^rees fiUed our ehambert a/id tbo bees weie 

clustering in tbe searlet floweva of the poiuegiwiate^ Amid the 

«pkafiii^ di^troi^tioi^ «f t]|ese aweet aonnda a^4 s^otft we distin- 

'^^bed the feU of a fountain. 

We stcde t!(wwiurd to the arch, like a prince imdpianeess just dla- 
iencbanted in a fai^j tE^e» We stepped into » eowrt pa^ed with 
idarble, and fuU of rare shrubs. The fountm waa. in the centre. 
Airound it were delicate mats of Barbary, a)4 amall bright Fejv 
alan earpot^i f|iu4 cpou§biQg on » n^^ki^ QU^biofiiv W^ » white 
^:a^Ue. 

I stein^ed oul« mi found our kind bo6^« who spoke Italiaa. I 
aent his IoyoI j daugbtef Alexinoi whose cheeks were like a deft 
f omegranate) to my wile. As for myself, by Lausiwoe's adriee^ J 
took a Turkish bi^lti, which is the most delightful thing iia the 
world; and wheii % was reduced to a jeUy, I repaired to our hest^s 
diyim, where his wifo ac|d three other daughters ^ equally beautitt 
ful, and di'CfMHM Vi long dowieg robes of 4iftr^ eolouied velvets^ 
richly eiBbi:oidefe4s apd.eaps of the eaim vwtemt w^ tasaeb of 
gold, and eoyeri4 with pearlsy etme forward* One gave me a pipa 
seven feet longs 9m&^ fed me with sweetmeats; a thM prmed 
her hand to her heart as |]ie pfe^eMlfid ne eoffefeia % small oap of 



lik^ i» fokiy, he&t her j^njie a^ she proiered lie a ifi^^ of ^eihet^ 
J feU l|k^ ft p£iidto> m^ ti^ gQQ4 &ther ^c^iu^ated i^y oamr 



X tiliought ihort AIc^Kie laroold DeYeor appew9 And 1 9ent I^nusitQAe 
^A her dp<ur ^t^ times, At lei^h she can^e^ %Qd in a Greek dres^ 
j(ri)iQb they had iosyated w^u her weariQg. I ihonght I had ^ever 
«yen dreamed of ai^y thing so heid^tifid* She Btniled ^ud hlushed ^ 
iittl^i We agreed thai we were perfeqtly happy. 

This wa9 all very delighMul, hut it was necessary to iviTftnge our 
ftos- I eofiisijdted I^ausanne* X wished to e9g4^e a residence in 
> retired part of th& isliwd. We spoke to our hps^t;. He had a 
;«QU»try^houBe whjy^h would e^^aotly Buit us^ end de^ed a tenant. X 
^iBie^t X<«iriA!¥iiv^ iiUDdediately to e^^nune. it* It .w^ ouly fifteen miles 
^w^* Sis report w«s i^aost si^tisf^toiy, 9«d X ^t oi^e elosed with 
:the iQonaul's of €^« 

Thi» hou^e was a loi^ low buildij^g^ in the Eastern style, with 
,plenty of' rooms. Xt wfts sit^ftte on a y^ ge^tle greeu }M» the 
iast und^l^iou of a ehajya of Moujat Xd% ^d was coixipletely 
embowered in gardens and plontatiqn^ of elive mid ortmge^ U 
.was atx^vit two miles froi^ the sea, which sppearied before us in a 
.wild 9iii rocky hay. A peasfmt who cultiyated the gardei^i wit|i 
Jbis wife s^d ehildreur-^wo daughters just breaking ii«to woman- 
hood and ^ young SQ|k^«^were ofered to us as ^rvants. Nothing 
/<)Qvdd he more convcuueot* iBehold m ^t. leugtj^ ^t rest. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

I B4TS «FfiTed at a period of my lile which, although It afforded 
me ^ highest happiness that was erer the lot d man, of which 
•the ^eooUeetion is now my neverHDeasing solace, and to ei\joy the 
.s^emory of whjoh is alone worth existence^ <^mi)ot prove very 
iQterestmg to those who have been sufSiciently engaged by my 
history to follow me to my retiremeiut iu, aueient Crete. 
My Ufe Yi9» now monotopous* for my life was only lore, 
J know, not the .paUing of passion of which some wiite. X have 
lored only oQoe» mi the vecolleation of the being to whom I was 
. deroted fiUs me at this moment wiUi as much rapture as when her 
Yirgia charms were first yielded to my embraoe. X cannot compre- 
hend the sueerg of witty rakes at what they call constancy. If 
, hdngs ore wited .by any other consideratioi:! but love* constancy is 



of course impossible^ nud^ I think) unnecessary^ To a man wbo r^ 
in lore, the thought of another woman is uninteresting^ if not 
repulsiye. Constanc^T is human nature, instead of love being the* 
occasion of all the misery of this world, as is sung by fantastiQ- 
bards, I believe that the misery of this world is occasioned by there 
not being love enough* This opinion, at any rate, appears mori 
logical. Happiness is only to be found in a recurrence to the 
principles of human nature, and these will prompt very simple 
manners. For myself^ I belieye that permanent unioiis of the 
sexes should be early encouraged ; nor do I conceive that general 
happiness can ever flourish but in societies where it is the custom 
for all males to marry at eighteen. This custom, I am informed^ 
is not unusual in the United States of America, and its consequence 
is a simplicity of manners and a purity of conduct which Europeans 
cannot comprehend, but to which they must ultimately have 
recourse. Primeval barbarism and extreme civilisation must arrive 
at the same results. Men, under these circumstances, are actuated 
by their structure ; in the first instance, instinctively; in the second,, 
philosophically. At present, we are all in the various gradationa 
of the intermediate state of corruption. 

I could have lived with Alcest^ Contarini in a solitude for ever» 
I desired notliing more than to enjoy existence with such a com- 
panion. I would have communicated to her all my thoughts and 
feelings. I would have devoted to her solitary ear the poetry of 
my being. Such a life might not suit others. Others, influenced 
by a passion not less ardent, may find its flame fed by the cares ot 
life, cherished by its duties and its pleasures, and flourishing amid 
the travails of society. All is an affair of organisation. Ours 
would differ. Among all men there are some points of similarity 
and sympathy. There are few alike ; there are some totally unlike 
the mass. The various tribes tJiat people this globe, in all proba- 
bility, spring from different animals. Until we know more of our- 
selves, of what use are our systems ? For myself, I can conceive 
nothing more idle or more useless than what is styled moral philo- 
sophy. We speculate upon the character of man ; we divide and 
we subdivide; we have our generals, our sages, our statesmen. 
There is not a modification of mind that is not mapped in our 
great atlas of intelligence. We cannot be wrong, because we have 
studied the past ; and we are famous for discovering 'the future 
when it has taken place. Napoleon is First Consul, and would 
found a dynasty. There is no doubt of it* Bead my character 6f 
Cromwell. But what use is the discovery, when the consul is 
already tearing off his republican robe, and snatching the imperial 
diadem? And suppose^ which has happened^ and may and will 
happen again-— suppose a being of a different organisation itotii 
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Kapoleon or Cromwell placed in the same situation — a being gifted 
with a combination of intelligence hitherto unknown — where, then, 
is our moral philosophy— our nice study of human nature ? How are 
we to speculate upon results which are to be produced by unknown 
causes? What we want is to discover the character of a man at 
his birth, and found his education upon his nature. The whole 
system of moral philosophy is a delusion, fit only for the play of 
sophists in an age of physiological ignorance. 

I leave these great speculations for the dreariness of future 
hours. Alceste calls me to the golden sands, whither it is our 
wont to take our sunset walk* 

A Grecian sunset! The sky is like the neck of a doye; the 
rocks and waters are bathed with a violet light. Each moment it 
changes; each moment it shifts into more graceful and more 
gleaming shadows. And the thin white moon is above all: tho 
thin white moon, followed by a single star — ^like a lady by a page. 



CHAPTER XVHL 

We tad no books— no single source of amusement but 6ur own 
society ; and yet the day always appeared a moment. I did, indeed, 
contrive to obtain for Alceste what was called a mandolin^ and 
which, from its appearance, might have been an ancient lyre. But 
it was quite unnecessary* My tongue never stopped the whole 
day. I told Alceste everything — all about my youthful scrapes 
and fancies, and Musseus and my battle, and Winter, and ^Chris- 
tiana, and the confounded tragedy, and, of course, ** Manstein." 
If I ceased for a moment, she always said, " Go on." On I went, 
and told the same stories over again, wliich she reheard with the 
same interest. The present was so delightful to me that t cared 
little to talk about the past, and always avoided the future. But 
Alceste would sometimes turn the conversation to what might 
happen; and, as she now promised to heighten our happiness by 
bringing us a beautiful stranger to share our delightful existence, 
the future began to interest even me. 

I had never written to my father since I arrived at Paris. 
Every time I drew a bill I expected to find my credit revoked, but 
it was not so; and I therefore willingly concluded that Lausanne 
apprised him of everything, and that he thought fit not to inter- 
fere. I had never written to my father because I cannot dissemble ; 
and, as my conduct ever since I quitted France had been one con* 
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tinaed violation of his oommndB and wislies, why, oonrespo&dence 
.WM diffiooll, and could not ppove jdeaarngf. But Aloest^ would 
4alk about my filitheiv and it wis therefbre neoeBsary to think of 
Idm. She shttddefod at the very name of Italy, and wMngly looked 
-fonraid to a settlement in the north. Fot myself, I was exceed- 
in^y happy, and my reminiaceneee of my fatherland were ao far 
inxvk agreeable that I was careless as to tiie future; and, al&ottgh 
I already began to q atcrt ain the possibility of a return, I still 
wished to pass 8<Hne consideiaUe time of our youth inviolate by the 
Tolgwr cares of life, and mid^ tiie influence <k a glowing sky. 

In the meantime we rambled about the mountains on our little, 
istout Gandiote horses, or amused oursehrcs in adorning our resi- 
dence. We made a new gardai ; we ccdiected every cboiee flower, 
And rare hird^ and beautiful animal that we could assemble toge- 
ther. Akeste was wild for a white gazelle ever anee we had sew 
one in the oonsul's court. They come from « pardeular part of 
Arabia, and are rare ; yet one was obtained, and two of its fawn- 
coloured brethren. I must confess that we found these elegant 
and poetical companions extremely troublesome and stupid ; they 
are the least sentimental and domestic of all creatures ; the most 
sedulous attention will not attach them to you, and I do not believe 
that they are ever fiuity tame. I dislike them, in spite of their 
liquid eyes and romantic reputation, and infinitely prefer what are 
now mj constant and ever-delightfiil company — some fine, faithf ol, 
honest, intefligen^ thorough-bred KngKsh dogs. 

We had now passed near^ eight months in this island. The end 
of the year was again advandng. Oh! the happy, the charming 
evenings, when, fearing for my Alceste that it grew too cool to 
walk, we sat within the house, and tiie large lamp was lit, and the 
fiaithfiil Lausanne brought me my pipe, and the confounded gazelle 
kicked it over^ and the grinning "Hta handed us our ooSiee, and my 
dear Alceste sang me some ddidous Venetian melody, and then I 
left off smoking, and she lefk off aanging, and we were happier and 
happier every day. 

Talk of fame and romance — all the glorf and adventure in the 
woild are not worth one single hour of domestic bUss. It sounds 
like a dap-tn^ but the solitary splendour with wMdli I am 
now surrounded tdls me too eam^tly it is truth. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

' TiQB hour Ap^oa^od that was to increase my happiness, mj 
incredible happiness. Blessed, infinitely blessed as I was, bountiful 

-.Heaven was abaut to shower upon me a new and fruitful joy. In 
a. few days I was to become a father. We had obtained frGooi the 
town all necessary attendance s an JEtalian physician, whose manner 
gave us confidence, a sage woman of great reputation were at our 
house. I had myself been cautious thai my treasure should commit 
no imprudence. We wer^ full of love and hope. My Alce&t6 was 

. not quite well* The physioiaB recommended great quiet. She 
was taking her siesta^ «Ad I stole from her side* because ray 

- preseoce ever excited her, and she could not slumber. 

I strolled down to the bay and mused OTer the charaeter of a 

. iather. My imagination dwelt only upon this idea. I discovered, 
as my reverie proceeded, the £ne relations that must siabsiat betweien 

. a pauent and & cMld. Such thoughts had made no impression 

. upon mo before. I thought of n^ own father, and the tears stole 

. down my check. I vowed, to return to him immediately, and give 
ourselves up to his happiness. I prayed to Heaven to grant me a 

, man-child. I felt a livdy confidence that he would be ohoicely 
gifted. I resolved to devote myself entirely to his education. My 
imagination wandered in dreams, of his perfect cbaracter« of his 
high accomplishments, his noble virtues, his exaJited fame. I 

' ecmceived a pyksopher who isa^bJb influenee his race, a being 
to whom the regeneration of his kind was perhaps a^otted. 

My thoughts had rendiared me unoonseious of the hour; the 
sun had set without my observation ; the growing twiHght called 
me to myself. Z looked up — ^I beheld in the distanee Akeste. I 
was surprised, displeased, alarmed. I could not conceive anything 
more imprudent than her coming fbrth in the evening, and in her 
situation. I ran forward- to reprimand her with a kiss, io fold her 
shawl more closely round her, and bear her in my arms to the 
house. I ran forward speaking at the same time. She faintly 
smiled. I reached her. Lo! she was not there I A moment 
before she was on the wide sands. There was no cavern near which 
she could have entered. £ $t0Qd amazed — ^thunderstruck. I 
shouted "Alceste!" 

The shout was answered. I ran back. ' Axioiher sheut ; Tita 
eame to me running. His agitated face struck me with awe. He 
eould not speak. He seized my arm and dragged me along. I ran 
to the house. I did not dare to inquire the.oaase. Lauaanne met 
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me at the threshold. His conntenance was despair. I started 
like a hewildered man ; I rushed to her room. Tet, I rememher 
the group leaning round her bed. Thej moved aside. I saw 
Alceste. She did not see taie* Her eyes were closed, her face 
pale and changed, her mouth had fallen. 

<* What," I said, " what is all this ? Doctor — doctor, how is she ? ** 

The physician shook his head. 

I could not speak. I wrung my hands, more from the inability 
of thought and speech than grief, by which I was not influenced. 

<< Speak !" I at length said ;<" is she dead?" 

« My lord " 

** Speak — speak — speak ! ^ 

*^ It appears to me to be desperate.'* 

" It is impossible I Dead ! She cannot be dead. Bleed her — 
bleed her, sir, before me. Dead! Did you say dead? It cannot 
be. Alceste! Alceste! speak to me. Say you are not dead, only 
say you are not dead* Bleed her, sir, bleed her." 

To humour me he took up his lancet and opened another veim 
A few dull drops oozed out. 

^Ahl" I exclaimed, ^see! she bleeds! She is not dead. 
Alceste ! you are not dead ? Lausanne, do something, Lausanne. 
For God's sake, Lausanne, sare her. Do something, Lausanne. 
My good Lausanne, do something!" 

He affected to feel her pulse. I staggered about the room, 
wringing my hands. 

" Is she better ?'* I inquired. 

No one answered^ 

*^ Doctor, save her! Tell me she is better, and I gire you half 

— my whole fortune.'* 

The poor physician shook his head. He attempted nothing. 

I rushed to Lausanne and seized his arm. 

^ Lausanne, I can trust to you. Tell me the truth. Is it all 
over?" 

" It has too long been over." 

" Ah ! " I waved my hands and fell. 



CHAPTER XX. 

When my self-consciousness was rest<^red, I found myself in another 
room. I was lying in a divan in the arms of Lausanne. I Imd 
forgotten everything. I called Alceste. Then the remembrance 
rushed into my brain. 
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** Is it true ?" I said " Lausanne, is it true ?" 

Ilis silence was an answer. I rose and walked up and down 
the room once or twice, and then said in a low yoice, " Take me to 
lier room, Lausanne." 

I leant upon his arm, and entered the chamber. Even as I 
entered, I indulged the wild hope that I should find it unoccupied. 
I could not believe it. Yes, yes, she was dead! 

TaU candles were l)uming in the room ; the waUs were hung 
with solemn drapery. I advanced to the bedside, and took her hand. 
I motioned to Lausanne to retire. We yreve alone — alone once 
more. But how alone ? I doubted of everything — even pf my 
existence. I thought my heart would burst. I wondered why any- 
thing still went on — why was not all over ? J looked round with idiot 
^yes and open mouth, A horrid contortion was chiselledon my face. 

Suddenly I seized the corpse in my arms and fiercely embraced 
it. I thought I could re-animate it. I felt so much, I thought I 
could re-animate it. I struggled with death. Was she dead? 
Was she really dead ? It had a heavy, leaden feel, I let her droi> 
from my arms. She dropped like a lifeless trunk, I looked 
round with a silly grin. 

It was morning time. The flames of the candles looked haggard . 
There was a Turkish dagger in the closet. I ;remembered it, and 
ran to the closet. I cut off her long tresses, and rolled them round 
my neck. I locked the door, — stole out of the window, and 
cunningly watched to observe whether I were followed. No one 
was stirring, or no one suspected me, I scudded away fleetly, and 
rushed up the hills without ever stopping. For hours I could never 
have stopped. I have a faint recollection of qhasms, and precipices, 
and falling waters. I leapt everything, and found myself at length 
on a peak of Mount Ida. 

A wide view pf the ocean opened before me. As I gazed upon 
it, my mind became inflamed — the power of speech was restored to 
me— the poetry of my grief prevailed. 

"Fatal ocean! fatal ocean!" I exclaimed; "a curse upon 
thy waves, for thou waftedst us to death. Green hills! green 
valleys I a blight upon your trees and pastures, for she cannot gaze 
upon them ! And thou, red sun ! her blood is upon thy beams.- 
Halt in thy course, red sun ; halt ! and receive my curse \ 

" Our house has fallen, the glorious house has fallen ; and the 
little ones may now rise. Eagle ! fly away, and tell my father he 
is avenged, ^'or lo ! Venice has been my doom, and here, on this 
toppling crag, I seal all things, and thus devote Contarini Fleming 
to the infernal gods." 

I sprang forward. I felt myself in the air. My brain spai;i 
round. My sight deserted me. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

"W'hbk I can again recal eiiatence, 1 ftmnd fliygclf in my otfif» 
house. I was reclining^ cm the diran, proved up by cusliions. My 
left arm was in a sding : my head ha&dag«d* I looked aroUnd me 
idthout thought, and then I relapsed into apathy. Lansanne was* 
in the toom, and passed before lAe. I obsei*red him, bnt did noft 
speak. He brought me refreshmtefct, which I took i^it^ut notkev- 
The room was darkened. 1 kneit tiothing of the eoilrse of timey 
nor did I care ift inquire. Sometimes Lanisaime qtrifted the apart-' 
ment, and then Uta took Ms place. Botaaetimes he returned^ and* 
changed my bandages and my dress, and I fell asleep. Awake I 
had no thought, and slumbering I had n6 dreams. 

I remamed in this state, as I afterwards leariA, six weeks. Oner 
day, I looked up, and, seeing Tita, spoke in a (a&Dt roiee, and 
asked for Lausanne, fie ran immediately for him, &nd, while ho 
was a moment absent, I rose from my couch) and tore the curtoia 
from the window. Lausanne entered, and came up to me, and 
would have agiiitt led me to my seat, but I bade hhn « lighten the 
room." 

I desired to walk forth into the airj and, leaning on Ms arm, I 
came out of the house. It Ttas eiirly mom, and 1 believe the mmo 
of the fresh air had attracted and revived mo. I stood for a 
moment vacantly gazing upon the distant bay, but I was so fAint 
that I could not stand, and Spiro, the liltle Oteek boy, nun, and 
brought me a carpet and a cushion, and I sat down. I asked for » 
mirror, which was unwillingly afforded me 5 but I hssisted upon it^ 
I viewed, without emotion, my emaciated form, and my pallid, 
sunken visage. My eyes were dead and hollow, my cheek-bones 
prominent and sharp, my head shaven, and covered with a light 
turban. Nevertheless, the feeling of the free, sweet air, waa 
grateful; and, from this moment, I began gradu^y to rccbver. 

I never spoke, unless to express my wants ; but my appetite 
returned, my strength inci^eased, and each day, With Lausanne'a 
assistance, I walked for a short time in the garden. My arm, 
which had been broken, resumed its power; my head, which had 
been severely cut, healed. I ventured to walk only with the aid oif 
a stick. Gradually, I extended my course, and, in time, I readied 
the sea^side. There, in a slight recess formed by a snlall head*land, I 
would sit with my back against a high rock, feel comforted that 
«arth was hidden from my sight, and gaze for hours in vacancy 
upon the ocean and the sky. At sunset, I stole home. I found 



hax&stiai^ Always aibout^ eii^niii^ ejpedking me. When he pev^. 
oeLVeti me tetTurelDg, lie Was soon bj my si^e, bat bj a vraj tkat I 
ocMQdd Aob observe bim^ tod, without obtntskm of bjxj cq^peanaiieeof 
QffieiousQdsd^ he led or iBtber oanied Ine to my d^elllngi 

One moroiiig» I beHt mj vnty to « stnall green TaUey» whkb. 
opened on the other side of our gardens. It had been one of our 
most favourite haunts. I know not why I resorted to it this 
morning, for, as yet, her idea had never crossed my mind any 
more than her name my lips. I had an indefinite conviction that 
I was a lost and fallen man. I knew that I had once been happy, 
that I had once mingled in a glorious existence ; but I felt, with 
regard to the past, as if it were another system of being, as if I 
had suddenly fallen &om a star and lighted on a degenerate, 
planet. 

I was in our valley, our happy valley. 1 stood still, and my 
memory seemed to return. The tears stole down my face. I 
remembered the cluster of orange-trees under which we often sat. 
I plucked some leaves, and I pressed them to my lips. iTet I was 
doubtful, uncertain, incredulous. I scarcely knew who 1 was. 
iJot indeed that I was unable to feel my identity ; not indeed that 
my intelligence was absolutely incapable of fulfilling its office ; but 
there seemed a compact between my body and my mind that 
existence should proceed without thought. 

I descended into the vale. A new olject attracted my atten- 
tion. I approached it without suspicion. A green mound supported 
a stone, on which was boldly, but not rudely sculptured, 

" Alceste, Countess Contabini Fleming." 

A date recorded her decease. 

^ It must have been many years ago," was my first impression ; 
"I am Contarini Fleming, and I remember her. I remember 
Alceste well, but not in this country, surely not in tliis country. 
And yet those orange-trees 

"My wife, my lost, my darling wife, oh I why am I alive? I 
thought that I was dead I I thought that I had flung myself from 
the mountain top to join you and it was aU a dream I " 

I threw myself upon the tomb, and my tears poured forth in 
torrents, and I tore up the flowers that flourished upon the turf, and 
Idssed them, md tossed them iti the air. 

There was a rose, a beautiful white rose^ delicate and fragrant $ 
ft&d I gathered it^ and it seemed to me like Alceste. And 1 6a1» 
ga^iag Upon tlm &ir flower, and) as my vision was fixed Upon it^ 
the past grew up before me, and each moment I more clearly oomw 
prehcsided it^ The bitterness of Uiy . gtief overcame me. I threw 
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away the rose, and, a moment afterwards I was sorry to Iwve lost 
it. I looked for it. It was not at my feet. My dedre for the 
flower increased. I rose from tne tomb, and looked aromid for the 
lost treasure. My search led me to the other side of the tablet, 
send I read the record of the death of my still-bom son. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

" We must leave this place, Lausanne, and at once.** 

His eye brightened when I spoke. 

" I have seen all that you have done, Lausanne. It is well, very 
well. I owe you much. I would have given much for her hair, 
more than I can express. But you are not to blame. You had, 
much to do." 

He left the room for a moment, and returned^ — ^returned with 
the long, the beautiful tresses of my beloved. 

" Oh ! you have made me so happy. I never thought that I 
should again know what joy was. How considerate. How very 
good ! " 

He broke to me gently, that he had found the tresses around my 
neck. I rubbed my forehead, I summoned my scattered thoughts, 
*'l remember something," I replied, "but I thought it was a 
dream. I fancied that in a dream I had quitted the house.*' 

He told me all. He told me that, after a long search, he had 
found me among the mountains, hanging to the rough side of a 
precipice, shattered, stark, and senseless. The bushes had caught 
my clothes, and prevented a fatal fall. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

A SHIP was about to leave the port for Leghorn. And why not go 
to Leghorn? Anywhere but Venice. Our arrangements were 
soon made. I determined to assent to the request of his father, in 
taking little Bpiro, who was a favourite of Alceste's, and had charge 
of her gazelles. A Greek father is very willing to see his son any-* 
where but. among the Turks. I promised his family not only tQ 
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Charge myself with his fnture fortunes, but also to remit them an 
annual allowance through the consul, provided they cherished the 
tomb of their late mistress ; and in a fortnight I was again on 
board. 

^' The mountains of Candia were long in sight, but I avoided 
them. Our voyage was very long, although not unpleasant. We 
were often becalmed. The air and change of scene benefited me 
much. I wonderfully resumed my old habits of reverie ; and, as I 
paced the deck, which I did all day without ceasing, I mused over 
the past with feelings of greater solace than I «ver expected to 
Associate with it. I was consoled by the remembrance of our per- 
fect love. I could not recal on either of our parts a single fretful 
word, a single occasion on which our conduct had afforded either of 
us an anxious or even annoying moment. We never had enjoyed 
those lovers' quarrels which are said to be so sweet. Her 
fiufferings had been intense, but they had been brief. It would 
have been consolatory to have received her last breath, yet my 
presence might have occasioned her greater agony. The appear- 
ance of her spu'it assured me that, at the moment of departure 
her last thought was for me. The conviction of her having 
enjoyed positive happiness supported me. I was confident 
that, had it been possible to make the decision, she would 
not have yielded her brief and beautiful career for length of 
<lays unillumined by the presence of him, who remained to 
consecrate her memory by his enduring love — ^perhaps by his 
enduring page. 

Ah ! old feelings returned to me. I perceived that it was 
impossible to exist without some object, and fame and poetic 
creation offered themselves to my void hearty. I remembered that 
the high calling to which I was devoted had been silently neglected. 
I recollected the lofty education and loftier results that travel was 
to afford, and for which travel was to prepare me. I reminded 
myself, that I had already proved many new passions, become 
acquainted with many new modifications of feeling, and viewed 
many new objects. My knowledge of man and nature was very 
much increased. My mind was full of new thoughts, and crowded 
with new images. 

As I thus mused, that separation of the mere individual from 
the universal poet, which ever occurred in these high communings, 
again took place. My own misfortunes seemed but petty incidents 
to one who could exercise an illimitable power over the passions of 
his kind. If, amid the common losses of common life, the sympathy 
of a single friend can bear its balm, could I find no solace, even for 
zny great bereavement, in the love of nations and the admiration tof 
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Thni reiedaDgp» I saddealy duhed into iffreBlMm; rndt in txtf 
almwt eoBBtftBt milks en deck, I poured toth a crowd of diancterB, 
and iaddeoiSy and fedxngs, and images, and monlded tbem into a 
ooherent and, as I hoped, beautiful form. I longed for the moment 
when I ODidiree(Hrd than on a serell more lasting than mj memory; 
and, uphdd by this great pwrpose, I entered, with a oahn if not 
cheeiM OMntenanee, the iuuaus port ef Leghonu 
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PART THE FOURTH. 
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CHAPTER L 

ft 

I WAS at kmgth at Florence. The fair city, so mucli vaunted 
by poetS) at first greatly disappointed me. I could not reconcile 
myself to those unfinished churches like hams, and those gloomy 
palaces like prisons. The muddy Amo was not poetical, and the 
site of the whole place, and the appearance of the surrounding 
hills, ia spite <af thdr white villas, seemed to me confined, mono* 
tonous, and dull. Yet there is a charm in Florence, which, 
although difficult precisely to define, is in its influence very great 
and growing, and I scarcely know a place that I would prefer for 
a residence. I thiuk it is the character of art which, both from 
ancient associations and its present possessions, is forcibly impressed 
upon this city. It is full of iuvention. You cannot stroll fifty 
yards, you cannot enter a church or palace» without being favour- 
ably reminded of the power of human thought. It is a famous 
memorial -of the genius of the Italian middle ages, when the mind 
of man was in one of its spring tides, and in wMch we mark so 
frequently what at the present day we too much underrate — ^the 
influence of individual character. 

In Florence the monuments are not only of great men, but of 
the greatest. You do not gaze upon the tomb of an author who 
is merely a great master of composition, but of one who formed 
the language. The illustrious astronomer is not the discoverer of 
a planet, but the revealer of the whole celestial machinery. The 
flftist and the politician are not merely the first sculptors and 
statesmen of their time, but the inventors of the very art and the 
very craft in which they excelled. 

In the study of the Fine Arts they mutually assist each other. 
In the formation of style I have been, perhaps, as much indebted 
to ^ueic and to painting as to the great masters of literary com- 
position. The contemplation of the Venetian school had developed 
in me a latent love of gorgeous eloquence, dazzling incident. 
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briDiflnt expresfloon, and rolnptaoiis sentimeiit. These hroa^bt 
their attendant imperfections — exaggeration, effeminacj, the obtro- 
don of art, the painful want of natore. The serere simplicity of 
the Tuscan masters chastened mj mind. I mnsed orer a great 
effect produced almost by a sin^e mean. The pictm^ that fixed 
my attention, by a angle group iUustrsting a single passion, was 
a fine and profitable study. I felt the power of Nature delineated 
by a great master, and bow far firom necessary to enforce her 
influence were the splendid accessories with wludi my meditated 
compositions would rather bare encumbered than adorned her. 
I began to think more of tbe indiiidual than the species, rather of 
the motires of man than of his conduct. I endeaTOured to make 
myself as perfect in the dissection of his mind as the Florentine in 
the anatomy of bis body. Attempting to acquire the excellence of 
my models, I should probably bare imbibed their defects — ^their 
stiff, and sombre, and arid maimer, their want of variety and grace. 
The R<Hiian school sared me from this, and taught me that a very 
chaste or severe conception might be treated in a very glowing or 
genial style. But, after all, I prefer the Spanisb to the Italian 
painters. I know no one to rival Murillo — ^I know no one who 
has blended with such felicity the high ideal with the extreme 
simplicity of nature. Later in life I found myself in his native 
dty, in that lovely Seville, more lovely from his fine creations than 
even from the orange bowers that perfume its gates, and the silver 
stream that winds about its plain. 

I well remember the tumult of invention in which I wandered 
day after day amid the halls and galleries of Florence. Each 
beautiful face that flitted before me was a heroine, each passion 
that breathed upon the canvass was to be transferred to the page. 
I conceived at one time the plan of writing a series of works In 
the style of each school. The splendour of Titian, the grace of 
Baffaelle, the twilight tints of that magician, Guercino, alternately 
threw my mind into moods analogous to their creations. A portrait 
in the Pitti palace of Ippoljto de' Medici, of whom I knew nothings, 
haunted me like a ghost, and I could only lay the spectre by 
resolving in time to delineate the spirit of Italian Feodality. The 
seraphic Baptist in the wilderness recalled the solitude I loved. 
I would have poured forth a monologue amid the mountains of 
Judsea, had not Endymion caught my enraptured vision, and I could 
di'eam only of the bright goddess of his shadowy love. 

I thought only of art; and sought the society of artists and 
collectors. I unconsciously adopted their jargon ; and began to 
discourse of copies, and middle tints, and changes of style. I was 
in great danger of degenerating into a dillettante. Little objects, 
as well as great, now interested me. I handled a bronze, and 
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speculated upon its antiquity. Yet even these slight pursuits 
exercised a beneficial tendency upon a mind wild, irregular, and 
undisciplined; nor do I believe that any one can long observe even 
fine carvings and choice medals without his taste becoming more 
susceptible, and delicate, and refined. 

My mind was overflowing with the accumulated meditation and 
experience of two years, an important interval in all lives, passed 
in mine in constant thought and action, and in a continual struggle 
with new ideas and novel passions. The desire of composition 
became irresistible. I recurred to the feelings with which I had 
entered Leghorn, and from which I had been diverted amid the 
distraction produced by the novelty, the beauty, and the variety of 
surrounding objects. With these feelings I quitted the city, and 
engaged the Villa Capponi, situate on a green and gentle swell of 
the Appennines, near the tower of Qalileo. 



i 

I 



CHAPTER n. 

If there were anything in the world for which I now entertained 
a sovereign contempt, it was my unfortunate "Manstein." My 
most malignant critic must have yielded to me in the scorn which 
I lavished on that immature production, and the shame with which 
I even recollected its existence. No one could be more sensible of 
its glaring defects, for no one thought more of them, and I was so 
familiar with its less defective parts that they had lost all their 
relish, and appeared to me as weak, and vapid, and silly as the 
rest. I never labour to delude myself; and never gloss over my 
own faults. I exaggerate them; for I can afford to. face truth, 
because I feel capable of improvement. And, indeed, I have never, 
yet experienced that complacency with which, it is said, some 
authors regard their o^spring ; nor do I think that this paternal 
fondness will ever be my agreeable lot. I am never satisfied. No 
sooner have I executed some conception than my mind soars above 
its creation, and meditates a higher flight in a purer atmosphere. 
The very exercise of power only teaches me that it may be wielded 
for a greater purpose. 

I prepared myself for composition in a very diflferent mood from 
that in which I had poured forth my fervid crudities in the Garden- 
house. Calm and collected, I constructed characters on philoso-* 
phical principles, and mused over a chain of action wliich should 
develop the system of our existence. All was art. I studied- 
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eontrasts anA gmaping, and metaphjsicsl anai^^ was sabstitDted 
for anatomical deM&eatkm. I was not satisfied that the conduct of 
my creatioBB should be isflaenced merety by the general princ^Ies 
of their beiagf. I res<^Yed that they should be the reiy impersona- 
tions of the moods and passions of our mind. One was ill-regnlated 
wiH; another <^ered the fmmation of a moral being; materialism 
^arkled in the wiM gaiety and reckless caprice of one roluptnous 
gkl, while spirit was rindicated in the deep derotion of a constant 
and enthusiastic heroine. Even the lighter temperaments were 
not forgotten. Frirc^ity smiled, and shrugged his shoulders before 
us, and there was eren a deep personification of <7mc humour. 

Bad I executed my work in strict unison with my plan, it 
would, doubtless, haye been a rery didl affiur; for I did not yet 
po^ess sufficient knowledge of human nature to support me in 
such a creation : nor was I then habituated to those metaphysical 
speculations which, in some degree, might hare compensated by 
their profundity for their want of entertainment. But Nature 
ayenged herself, and extricated me from my dilemma. 

i began to write ; my fancy fired, my brain inflamed ; breathing 
forms rose up under my pen, and jostled aside the cold abstractions, 
whose creation had cost such long musing. In yain I endeayoured 
to compose without enthusiasm; in yain I endeayoured to delineate 
only what I had preconceiyed; in yain I strolled to restrain the 
flow of unbidden inyention. All that I had seen and pondered 
passed befwe me, from the prond moment that I stood npon Mount 
Jura to the present rayisbing hour that I returned to my long- 
estranged art. Every tree, every cloud, every star and mountain, 
every fair lake and flowing river, that had fed mj fkncy with their 
sweet si^gestions in my ramUing hours, now returned and illn- 
mined my pages with their brightness and their beauty. My mind 
teemed with similes. Thought and passion came veiled in meta- 
phoric gavb. I was delighted; I was bewildered. The dasterin^ 
«f their beafuty seemed an evidence <^ poetic power: the manage- 
ment of these bright guests was an art of which I was ignorant. 
I received them afl ; and fbund myself often writing only that thej 
might be accommodated. 

I gave up to this work many long and unbroken hours; for I 
was detenmned that it should not suffer from a hurried pen.. I 
often stopped to meditate. It was m writing this book that I first 
learnt my art. It was a series of experimeirts. They were at 
length finished, and my YotamsB consigned to their fiite, and 
northern pt^lishw. 

The critics treated me with more courtesy. What seemed to 
me odd enough then, although no puzzle now, was, that they 
admired what hud been written in haste and withont premeditatioDy 
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and generally disapproyed of what had cost me much forethought, 
and been executed with great care. It was uniyersally declared a 
most unequal work, and they were right, although they could not 
detect the causes of the inequaHty. My perpetual efforts at being 
imaginative were highly reprobated. Now my efforts had been 
entirely the other way. In short, I puzzled tbera, aend no one 
offered a prediction as to my fixtaie eareo. My booky as a whole^ 
was rather mmLtelligible, but parts "were fayouritea. It was 
pronounced a remarkable compound of ongiEiaiii^ and dulness. 
These critiques, whatever might be th^ iusaot, mattered little to 
ihe. A long interval elapsed before Ihey readied Florence, and 
during that period I had effeetraally emandpated myseif from the 
thraldom of criticism. 

I have observed that, alfcer writing a boeity my miad always 
ihakes a great spring. I believe that the act of composition 
produces the same invigorating effect upon the mind, which some 
exertion does iip<m! the body. Even the writiag of ^Manstein" 
produced a revolutioa in my nature, which cannot be traced by any 
metaphysical analyEos. In the course of a few days, I was converted 
from a worldling into a philosc^her. I was indeed ignorant, but 
I had lost the double ignorance c^ the Plsteoista— I was no loiter 
%norant that I was ignorant. No one could be influenced by a 
greater desnre of knowledge, a greater passion for the beautiful, or 
a deeper regard fwr his fellow creatmres. And X well remember 
when, on the evening that I wrote the last sentence of this m<»re 
intellectual effort, I walked out upon the terrace with that feeling 
of satisfaction which aeeompanies the idea of a tad^ completed. So 
far was I from being excited by the hope of having written a great 
work, that I even meditated its destmetion ; lor the moment it 
was terminated^ it seemed to me that I had become suddenly 
acquainted with tke long-conceaSied prmeiples of my art, which, 
without doixbt, had been slenderly practised in this productbn. My 
taste, as it were in an instant, became formed ; and i felt eonvinced 
I could now produce some lasting creation. 

I thought no mere of criticism. The brealik of man has never 
influenced me much> for I depend more upon myself than upon 
others. I want bo lyse fame. It wooid be no de&ght to me to be 
considered a prophet, were I conscious of being an impostor. I 
ever w^i to be undeceived ; but tf I posseaa the ergamsation of a 
poet, no one can prevent me Srom esreresing my faculty,' any more 
than he can Tob Uie courser el his fleetnessy or the nightingsde ef 
her song. 
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CHAPTER m. 

After finishing my work, I read more at Florence than I have at 
any period of my life. .Having formed the principles on which, ins 
future, I intended to proceed in composition, and considering 
myself now qualified to decide upon other artists, I determined 
critically to examine the literary fiction of all countries, to ascer-^ 
tain how far my intentions had been anticipated, and in what 
degree my predecessors might assist me. 

It appears to me that the age of versification has passed. The: 
mode of composition must ever be greatly determined by the 
manner in which tlie composition can be made public. In ancient, 
days the voice was the medium by which we became acquainted 
with the inventions of a poet. In such a method, where thosa 
who listened had no time to pause, and no opportunity to think, it 
was necessary that everything should be obyious. The audience 
who were perplexed would soon become wearied. The spirit of 
ancient poetry, therefore, is rather material than metaphysical, 
superficial, not internal. There is. much simplicity and much, 
nature, but little passion, and less philosophy. To obviate th& 
baldness, which is the consequence of a style where the subject and the 
sentiments are rather intimated than developed, the poem wa& 
enriched by music and enforced by action. Occasionally were added 
the enchantment of scenery and the fascination of the dance. But 
the poet did not depend merely upon these brilliant accessories* 
He resolved that his thoughts should be expressed in a manner 
different from other modes of communicating ideas. He caught a 
suggestion from his sister art, and invented metre. And in this 
modulation he introduced a new system of phraseology, which 
marked him out from the crowd, and which has obtained the title 
of ** poetic diction." 

His object in this system of words was to heighten his meaning 
by strange phrases and unusual constructions. Inversion was 
invented to clothe a common place with an air of novelty.; vague 
epithets were introduced to prop up a monotonous modulation. Were 
his meaning to be enforced, he shrank from wefirisome ratiocination 
and the agony of precise conceptions, and sought refuge in a bold 
personification, or a beautiful similitude. The art of poetry was^ 
to express natural feelings in unnatural language. 

Institutions ever survive their purpose, and customs govern us 
when their cause is extinct. And this mode of communicating 
poetic invention still remained, when the advanced civilisation of 
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man, in multiplying manuscripts, miglit haye made many suspect 
that the time had arrived when the poet was to cease to sing, and 
to learn to write. Had the splendid refinement of Imperial Rome 
not been doomed to such rapid decay, and such mortifying and 
degrading vicissitudes, I belieye that versification would have worn 
out. Unquestionably that empire, in its multifarious population, 
scenery, creeds, and customs, offered the richest materials for 
emancipated fiction ; materials, however, far too vast and various^ 
for the limited capacity, of metrical celebration. 

That beneficent Omnipotence, before which we must bow down, 
has so ordered it, that imitation should be the mental feature of 
modern Europe ; and has ordained that we should adopt a Syrian' 
religion, a Grecian literature, and a Roman law. At the revival of 
letters, we beheld the portentous spectacle of national poets commu-' 
nicating their inventions in an exotic form. Conscious of the con* 
fined nature of their method, yet unable to extricate themselves from 
its fatal ties, they sought variety in increased artifice of diction, and 
substituted the barbaric clash of rhyme for the melody of the lyre. 

A revolution took place in the mode of communicating thought. 
Now, at least, it was full time that we should have emancipated 
ourselves for ever from sterile metre. One would have supposed 
that the poet who could not only write, but even print his inven- 
tions, would have felt that it waa both useless and unfit that they 
should be communicated by a process invented when his only 
medium was simple recitation. One would have supposed, that 
the poet would have rushed with desire to the new world before 
him, that he would have seized the new means which permitted him 
to revel in a universe of boundless invention; to combine th& 
highest ideal creation with the infinite delineation of teeming 
Nature ; to unravel all the dark mysteries of our bosoms and all 
the bright purposes of our being ; to become the great instructor 
and champion of his speciea; and not only delight their fancy, and 
charm their senses, and command their will, but demonstrate their 
rights, illustrate their necessities, and expound the object of their 
existence ; and all this too in a style charming and changing with 
its universal theme — ^now tender, now sportive, now earnest, now 
profound, now sublime, now pathetic; and substituting for the 
dull monotony of metre the most various, and exquisite, and inex- 
haustible melody. 

When I remember the trammels to which the poet has been 
doomed, and the splendour with which consummate genius has 
invested him, and when, for a moment, I conceive him bursting 
asunder his bonds, I fancy that I behold the sacred bird snapping^ 
the golden chain that binds him to Olympus, and soaring even: 
above Jove! 
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CHAPTER IT. 

I HAD arriyed at FLorence m a yerj feeble and tshatterecl state 
of health, of whkh^ as I had never been as habitittl inyalid, I 
thought little. My eon&deiiee in my easrgy had never deserted 
me. CkmiipoeitieB^ hcywever, although I mow wrote with f&aJStj, 
proved a greater effort than I had anticipated. The deaxre I felt 
of completing mj pitrpose had snccesBiEiIly snstamed me thponghout, 
but, during its pregretSi, I was too often coiiseioss of an occasional 
bat increasing langoor, vMeh perplexed and alanned me. Perfect 
« niight be my conception of my ta«k, and e«y «e I ever fonnd ite 
execution when I was excitedly I invariaMj experienced, at the com- 
mene^aent, a feeling of inertness, which waspaanfol and mortifying. 
As I did not daream of physical ioabifity, I begm tie apprehend that, 
however die%htful might be the process of meditation^ that of 
execution was leas delicious. Sometimes I even for a moment 
feared that there might be a lurking weakness in my nature, which 
might prevent me from ever ^ectmg a great performance. 

I remem^ber one evening as I waa med^ting in my chamber, 
my watch lying on the table, and the hour nine, I felt, as I fancied, 
disturbed by the increaeed sound of that instrument. I moved it 
to the other side of the table, but the sound increased, and, assured 
that it was not occasioned by the supposed cause, and greatly dis- 
turbed, I rang for Lausanne, and mentioned the inconvenience. 
Lausanne persisted in hearing nothing, but, as the sound became 
even more audibly and as I now bdieved' that some reptile might 
be in the room^ he examined it in all parts. KTothing was per- 
ceived; the hum grew louder, and it was not unt3 I jumped up 
from my seat to assist him in his examination, that I discovered, by 
the increased sound occanoned by my sudden rise, that the noise 
was merely in my own ears. The circumstance occasioned me no 
alarm. It ineonvenlmeed me for the evening. I retired at an 
earlier hour, passed, as usual, a restless and dreamy night, but fell 
wkep towards the morxasig, and ros^ tolerably fresh. 

I can write only in the morning. It is then I execute with 
iadlxty all that I hove planned the preceding eve. And this day, as 
usual, I resumed my pen, but it waS not obedient. I felt not only 
languid and indecent, but a sensation of faintness, which I had b&- 
finre experienced' and disregarded, came over me,and l^e pen fell from 
TBff hand. I rose and walked about the room. My extremities 
were cold, as of hite in the mondng I had usually found tiiem. The 
sua was shining brightly over the sparkling hiUs. I felt a great 
desire to warm myself in his beams. I ordered my horse. 
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The ride entirelj renved rae. I fancied tliat I led perhaps too 
sedentary a Hfe. I determined that, as soon as m j hook -was &iished, 
I woold indulge in moore relaxation. I retmned home with a hetter 
apfietite than usital, for, since my return ftom Ca»^ I had almost 
entirely lost my re&h for food and my power c^ d^estion. In the 
«Teniitg I was again bosied in musing over the scene which was to he 
painted on the coming mom. Suddenly I heard again the strange 
joolse. I looked at my wateh. It was exactly nine o'doek. The noise 
increased rapidly. Fir<»& the tick of a watdit it assuoMd the hmd 
eoxEfused moanii^ of a bell tolling in a storm, like the bell I had 
lieard at the foot of the Alps. It was impossible to think. I 
walked abourt the room. It became loiider and loader. It seemed 
to be absolutely deafening. I could compare it to netMng but the 
continuous roar of a caftaract. I sat dowii> and looked around me 
in 'blank despair. 

Kight brought me no reHef. My sleep, ever smce the death of 
Alceste, had been very troubled and broken, and of late had daQy 
grown less certain and less refreshing. Often have I lain awake 
the whole night, and usuaHy have risen exhausted and i^mtless. 
So it was on tld» morning. Cold, faint, and feeMe, the principle of 
life seemed to wax fainter and fainter. I sent for my faRhfol con»- 
panion. " Lausanne,'' I said, ^I begin to think that I am veiy tSI." 

Lausanne felt niypntse, and shook his head. ^ There is no 
wonder," he replied. ** You have scarcely any circulation. You 
want stimulants. You should drink more wine, and give up writing 
for a time. Shall I send for a physician ?** 

I had na confidence in medicine. I resolved t& exert myself. 
Lausanne's advice, I fancied, sounded well. I drank some wine, 
and felt better ; but as I never can write under any inspiration but 
my own, I resolved to throw aside my pen and visit Fisa for a fort- 
night, where I eovM follow Ms description, with the additional 
advantage of change of scene. 

My visit to Pisa benefited me. I returned, and gave the last 
finish, to my work. 



CHAPTER V. 



All the Italian cities are delightful; bufeaadegant melancholy 
pervades Pisa that is enchaodng. What » auurble groi^. is formed 
hjf the Cathedral^ the wonderful B^tisteiiy, the leaning Towefr,.and 
thft Gampo SaatO'; and what an indieatioa of the aacieut apkBdour 
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of the Bepubfic! I wish that fhe world consisted of a elnster of 
small Stal;^ There would be much more genius, and, what is of 
more importance, much more felid^. Federal Unions would 
preserve ns from the eril consequences of local jealousy, and might 
combine in some general l^ialation of unirerBal benefit. Italj 
might then reriye, and even England may regret that she has lot^ 
her Heptarchy. 

In the Oampo Santo you trace the history of Art. There, too^ 
which has not been obsenred, you may discorer the origin of the 
arabesques of Bafiaelle. The leaning Tower is a stumbling-block 
to architectural antiquarians. An andent fresco in the Gampo 
proves the intention of the artist. All are acquainted with the 
towers of Bologna: few are aware that, in Saragossa, the Spaniards 
possess a riyal of the architectural caprice of the Pisans. 

To this agreeable and silent city I again returned, and wan- 
dered in meditation, amid the stillness of its palaces. I conader 
this the period of my life in which whateyer intellectual power I 
possess became frilly developed. All that I can execute hereafter 
is but the performance of what I then planned ; nor would a patri- 
archal term of life permit me to achieve all that I then meditated. 
I looked forward to the immediate fulfilment of my long hopes — 
to the achievement of a work which might last with its language, 
and the attainment of a great and permanent fame. 

I was now meditating over this performance. It is my habit 
to contrive in my head the complete work before I have recourse 
to the pen which is to execute it. I do not think that meditation 
can be too long, or execution too r^id. It is not merely charac- 
ters and the general conduct of the story that I thus prepare, but 
the connection of every incident — often whole conversations — some- 
times even slight phrases. A very tenacious memory, which I have 
never weakened by having recourse to other modes of reminiscence, 
supports me in this process ; which, however, I should confess, is a 
painful and exhausting efibrt. 

I resolved this work in my mind for several months vrithout 
ever having recourse to paper. It was never out of my conscious- 
ness. I fell asleep musing over it : in the morning my thoughts 
clustered immediately upon it, like bees on a bed of unexhausted 
flowers. In my rides, during my meals, in my conversations on 
common topics, I was indeed, the whole time, musing over this 
creation. 

The profound thinker always suspects that he is superfidaL 
Patience is a necessary ingredient of genius. Nothing is more 
fatal than to be seduced into composition by the first flutter of the 
imagination. This is the cause of so many weak and unequal 
works— of so many worthy ideas thrown away, and so many good 
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purposes marred. Yet there is a boimd to meditation; there is a 
moment when further judgment is useless. There is a moment when 
a heavenly light rises over the dim world you have been so long 
creating, and bathes it with life and beauty. Accept this omen that 
your work is good, and revel in the sunshbe of composition. 

I have sometimes half believed, although the suspicion is morti- 
fying, that there is only a step between his state who deeply 
indulges in imaginative meditation, and insanity; for I well 
remember that at this period of my life, when I indulged in medi- 
tation to a degree which would now be impossible, and I hope 
unnecessary, my senses sometimes appeared to be wandering. I 
cannot describe the peculiar feeling I then experienced, for I have 
failed in so doing to several eminent surgeons and men of science 
with whom I have conversed respecting it, and who were curious 
to become acquainted with its nature ; but I think it was, that I 
was not always assured of my identity, or even existence; for I 
sometimes found it necessary to shout aloud to be sure that I lived; 
and I was in the habit, very often at nighty of taking down a volume 
iand looking into it for my name, to be convinced that I had not 
been dreaming of myself. At these times there was an incredible 
acuteness, or intenseness, in my sensations; every object seemed 
animated, and, as it were, acting upon me. The only way that I 
can devise to express my general feeling is, that I seemed to bo 
sensible of the rapid whirl of the globe. 

All this time my health was again giving way, and all my old 
symptoms were gradually returning. I set them at defiance. The 
nocturnal demon having now come back in all its fulness, I was 
forced to confine my meditations to the morning ; and in the even- 
ing I fled for refuge and forgetfulness to the bottle. This gave me 
temporary relief, but entirely destroyed my remaining power of 
digestion. In the morning I often fainted as I dressed; still I 
ivould not give in, and only postponed the commencement of 
my work until my return to Florence, which was to occur in a few 
days. 

I rode the journey through the luxuriant Val d'Arno, attended 
l)y Tita. Lausanne and Spiro had returned the previous day. I 
ivas late in the evening when I arrived at the villa. I thought, as 
I got off my horse, that the FaUs of Niagara could not overpower 
the infernal roaring that I alone heard. I entered, and threw 
myself on a sofa. It came at last. What it was I knew not. It 
felt like a rushing of blood into my brain. I moaned, threw out my 
' arms, and wildly caught at the bell. Lausanne entered, and I was 
lying apparently lifeless. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

DuBura tlie whole course of my life my brain Lad been my con- 
stant Bonrce of consolation. As long as I could work that macbine, I 
was never entirely without an object and a pleasure. I h^d laughed 
at physical weaknesses while that remained untouched ; and unque&* 
lionab]/ 1 should have sunk under the great calamity of my life^ 
had it not been for ihe sources of hope and solace which this 
faithful con^anion opened to me. Kow it was all over : I was 
little better than an idiot. 

Physician followed physician, and surgeon, sui^eon, without 
benefit. They all held dSQTerent opim<H» ; yet none were right. 
They satirised each other in private interviews, and exchanged 
compliments in consultations. One told me to be quiet : another, 
to exert myself: one declared that I must be stimulated; another, 
that I must be soothed. I was, in turn, to be ever on horseback, 
and ever on a sofa. I was bled, blistered, boiled, starved, poisoned,, 
electrified, galvanised i and at the end of a year found myself with 
exactly the same oppression on my brain, and the additional gratifi- 
cation of remembering that twelve months of existence had worn 
away without producing a single idea. Such are the inevitable 
consequences of consulting men who decide by precedents which 
have no resemblance, and never busy themselves about the idiosyn- 
cracy of their patients. 

I had been so overwhelmed by my malady, and so conscious 
that upon my cure my only chance of happiness depended, that I 
had submitted myself to all this treatment without a murmur, and 
religioudy observed all their contradictoiy directions. Being of a 
sanguine temperament, I believed every assertion, and every week 
expected to find mjrself cured. When, however, a considerable 
period of time had elapsed without any amelioration, I began to 
rebel agaiost these systems, which induced so much exertion and 
privation, and were productive of no good. I was quite desperate 
of cure; and each day I felt more keenly that, if I were not cured, 
I could not live. I wished, therefore, to die unmolested. I dis- 
charged all my medical attendants, and laid myself down like a sick 
lion in his lak. 

I never went out of the house, and barely out of a single room. 
I scarcely ever spoke, and only for my wants. I had no acquaint- 
ance, and I took care that I should.see no one. I observed a strict 
diet, but fed every day. Although air, and medicine, and exercise 
were to have been productive of so much benefit to me, I found 
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mjselfy witkont their aBAiBtaaeey ^ittakify not worse; and the 
repose of my pi«aeat eyetiemp if poasiblep reodered mj uretehed 
existence less burdensoioe. 

Lansfuine afterwards told me tibat be flappeied I had rdapsed 
into the state in whidb I leU immediately after my great eakaaitj; 
but this was not the case. I never lost my mind or memory: I was 
coBiscious of everjibmg ; 1 fbrgot nothing ; but I had lost the desire 
of exercising them. I sat in moody sileM^ reTolTii^ in reTerie^ 
without the labour of thought, my past life askd feelix^. :, 

I had no hopes of recoyery. It was not death that terrified me, 
but the idea that I might live, and f<»: years» in this heli^ess a&d 
improfitable condition. When I e(mtrasted my ree^t lust of fame, 
and plans of glory, and indomitable will, with my present woeful 
situation of mysterious imbedlity, I was applied with the marrel- 
lous oonta'ast; and I believed that I had been stricken by eome 
celestial influence for my pride and wanton Belf-sufficiency. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

I WAS in this gloomy state when, one morning, Lausasne ent^ed 
my room; I did not notice him, but continued sitting, with my eyea 
fixed on the ground, and my chin upon my breast. At last he said, 
**My lord, I wish to speak to you." 

«WeU!" 

'< There is a stranger at the gate — a genUenum — who desires t» 
see you." 

" You know I see no one," I replied, rather harshly. 

" I know it, and have so said; but this gentleman " 

" Good God I Lausanne. Is it my father?" 

" No ; but it is one who may perhaps come from him.'' 

" I will see him." 

The door opened, and there entered Winter. 

Long years — long and active years— had passed since we parted. 

All had happened since. I thought of my boyhood, and ifc 
seemed innocent and happy, compared with the misery of the past 
and present. Nine years had not much altered my. friend; but 
me 

^^ I fear. Count," said Winter^ ^^ that I am abusing the privilege 
xtf an old friend in thus insisting upon an entrance ; but I heard of 
your residence in this country, and your illness at the same time> 
and, being at Florence, I thought you would perhaps pardon me.' 



» 
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<• You 'are one of the few persons whom I am glad to see mider 
all circumstances, even under those in which I now ezist.*^ 

*• I have heard of your distressing state." 

^ Say my hopeless state. But let us not converse about it. Let 
^us speak of yourself. Let me hope you are as happy as you are 
celebrated.** 

" As for that, well enough. But if we are to talk about cele- 
brity, let me claim the honours of a prophet, and congratulate a 
poet whom I predicted.'* 

" Alas ! my dear Winter," I said, with a faint smile, *< talk not of 
that, for I shidl die without doing you honour." 

^ There is no one of my acquamtance who has less chance of 
dying." 

" How BO ?" I remarked, rather quickly ; for when a man really 
believes he is dying, he does not like to lose the interest which sudi 
a situation produces. " If you knew all " 

"I know all — ^much more, too, than your physician who 
told me." 

" And you believe, then, that I cannot look forward even to 
<leath to terminate this miserable existence ?" 

<< I do not consider it miserable ; and therefore I should be 
sorry if there were anything to warrant such an anticipation." 

" And I can assure you. Chevalier," and I spoke very sincerely 
'and solemnly, ^Hhat I consider existence, on the terms I now 
possess it, an intolerable burden. And nothing but the chance, for 
I cannot caU it hope, of amelioration, prevents me from termi- 
nating it." 

** If you remember right, you considered existence equally an 
intolerable burden when, as a boy, you first experienced feelings 
which you were unable to express." 

"Well! what inference do you draw?" 

" That it is not the first time you have quarrelled with Nature?" 

**How so?" I eagerly replied, and I exerted myself to answer 
him. " Is disease Nature ?" 

** Is your state disease ?" 

** I have no mind." 

*** You reason." 

-** My brain is affected." 

** You see." 

"You believe, then, that I am an hypochondriac?" 

"By no means! I believe that your feelings are real and 
-peculiar ; but it does not therefore follow that they are evil." 

"Perhaps," I said, with a dry smile, "you believe them 
beneficent?" 

"I do certainly," he replied. 
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** In what respect ?** * 

" I believe that, as you would not give Nature a holiday, she is 
giving herself one." 

I was silent, and mused. *^ But this infernal hram,'' I replied. 

*< Is the part of the machinery that you have worked most ; 
And therefore the weakest.** 

" But how is it to be strengthened?'' 

*' Not by medicine. By following exactly a contraiy course to 
that which enfeebled it.'' 

** For fifteen months an idea has not crossed my brain." 

^Well! you are all the better for it; and fifteen months 



more " 



" Alas ! what is life I At this age I hoped to be famous." 
** Depend upon it you are in the right road ; but rest assured 
you must go through every trial that is peculiar to men of your 
organisation. There is no avoiding it. It is just as necessary as 
that life should be the consequence of your structure. To tell the 
truth, which is always best, I only came here to please your father. 
When he wrote to me of your illness, I mentioned to him that it 
must have its course ; that there was nothing to be alarmed about, 
And that it was just as much a part of your necessary education 
a.s travel or study. But he wished me to see you, and so I 



<5ame." 



" My poor father ! Alas! my conduct to him " 

*< Has been just what it ought to be— just what it necessarily 
must have been— just exactly what my own was to my father. As 
long as human beings are unphilosophically educated, these inci- 
dents will take place." 

^Ah! my dear Winter, I am a villain. I have nevei^ even, 
written to him." 

" Of course you have not. Your father tried to turn you into 
A politician. Had he not forced you to write so many letters then, 
you would not have omitted to write to him now. The whole 
affair is simple as day. Until men are educated with reference to 
their nature, there will be no end to domestic fracas." 

" You ever jest, my friend. I have not ventiu'ed on a joke for 
many a long month." 

" Which is a pity; for, to tell you the truth, although your last 
work is of the tender and sublime, and maketh fair eyes weep, I 
think your forte is comic." 

**Do you, indeed?" 

««Ah! my dear Contarini, those two little volumes of *Man- 
fitein' " 

" Oh I mention not his name. Infamous, unadulterated trash!" 

^ Ah! exactlv a» I thought of my first picture, which, after oUf 

14 
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lias a freshness and a freedom I have never 'excelled. Dnt < Man* 
stdn/ my dear Coniarini, it certainly was veiy impertinent. I read 
it at Rome. I thought I should have died. All our fiends. So. 
very true!" 

^ Will you stay with me ? I feel a good deal better since you 
have been here ; and what you tell me of my father delights me. 
Fray stay. Well! you are indeed kind. And if I fed very ill, I 
will keep away." 

^ Oh! I should like to see you in one of your fits.' 



f> 



CHAPTER Vm. 



**Take a glass of wine," said Winter, at dinner. 

** My dear friend, I haye taken one." 

** Take another. Here is your father's health." 

** Well then, here is yours. How is the finest of old men?" 

** Flourishing and happy." 

** And your mother ?' 

"Capital!" 

" And y6u have never returned ?" 

"No! and never will, while there are such places as Rome and 
Naples." 

" Ah ! I shall never see them." 

** Pooh ! the sooner you move about, the better." 

** My good friend, it is impossible." 

** Why so ? Do not confound your present condition with the- 
state you were in a year ago. Let me fed your pulse. Capital ! 
Ton seem to have an excellent appetite. Don't be ashamed to eat. 
In cases like yours, the art is to ascertain the moment to make 
exertion. I look upon yours as a case of complete exhaustion. If 
there be anything more exhausting than love, it is sorrow ; and if 
there be anything more exhausting than sorrow, it is poetry. You 
have tried all three. Your body and your mind both require per«^ 
feet repose. I perceive that your body has sufficiently rested. 
Employ it ; and in another year you will find your mind equally 
come round." 

** You console me. But where shall I go ? Home ?" 

" By no means — you require beauty and novelty. At present 
I would not go even to the south of this country. It wiU, 
itemind you too much of the past Put yourself entirely in a 
new world. Qo to Egypt. It will suit yon. I look i^n you 
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as an Oriental. If yon like, go to South America. Tropical 
scenery will astonish and cure you. €ro to Leghorn, and get into 
the first ship that is hound for a country with which you are 
unacquainted." 



CnAPTER IX. 

WiiJTEE remained with me several days, and, before he had quitted 
Florence I had written to my father. I described to him my 
forlorn situation — ^my strong desbre to see him — and I stated the 
advice which did not correspond with my wishes. I asked for his 
counsel, but said nothing of the great calamity. I was indeed 
myself extremely unwilling to return home in my present state, 
but this unwillingness I concealed. 

I received an answer from my father by a special ooarier— 4Iil 
answer the most affectionate. He str<mgly recommended me to 
travel for some time; expressed his hope and confid^iee that I 
should entirely recover, and that I should return and repay him for 
nil his anxiety. All that he required was, that I should frequently 
correspond with him. And, ever af terwards, I religiously respected 
Lis request. 

A ship was about to sail from Leghorn to Cadis. Spain, 
appeared an interesting country, and one of which I knew notMng. 
It is the link between Europe and Africa. To Spain, therefore, I' 
resolved to repair ; and in a few days I again quitted Italy, aud 
once more cast my fortunes on the waters I 
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PART THE FIFTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

£(TROPE and Afrio! I have wandered amid the tombs of Troj, 
and stood by the altar of Medea, yet the poetry of the Hellespont 
and the splendonr of the Symple^des mnst yield to the majesty of 
tiie Straits of Calpe. 

Like some lone Titan, lurid and sublime, his throne ike moun« 
tains, and the clouds his crown, the melancholy Mauritania sits 
apart, and gazes on the mistress he has lost. 

And lo 1 from out the waves, that kiss her feet, and bow before 
ber beauty, she softly rises with a wanton smile. Would she call 
back her dark-eyed loyer, and does the memory of that bright 
embrace yet dwell within the hallowed sanctuary of her heart? 

It was a glorious union. When were maidens fairer and more 
faithful — when were men more gentle and more brave ? When did 
aU that can adorn humanity more brightly flourish, and more sweetly 
bloom? Alas for their fair cities, and fine gardens, and fresh 
fountains! Alas for their delicate palaces, and glowing bowers 
of perfumed shade ! 

Will you fly with me from the dull tofl <rf vulgar life? Will you 
wander for a moment amid the plains of Granada ? Around us are 
those snowy and purple mountains, which a Caliph wept to quit. 
They surround a land still prodigal of fruits, in spite of a Oothic 
government. Tou are gazing, on the rows of blooming aloes, that 
fie the only enclosures, with their flowery forms high in the warm 
|ir ; you linger among those groves of Lidian fig ; you stare with, 
strange delight at the first sight of the sugar-cane. Come away, 
€ome away, for on yon green and sunny hill, rises the ruby gata 
of that precious pile, whose name is a spell and whose vision is 
romance. 

Let us enter Alhambra! 

See! here is the Court of Myrtlesi and I gather you a sprig. 
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Mark how exquisitely everything is proportioned — mark how slight, 
and small, and delicate ! And now we are in the Court of Columns — 
the far-famed Court of Columns. Let us enter the chamhers that 
open round this quadrangle. How beautiful are their deeply-carved 
and purple roofs, studded with gold, and the walls entirely covered 
yith the most fanciful fretwork, relieved with that violet tint which 
must have been copied from their Andalusian skies. Here you 
may sit in the coolest shade, reclining on your divan, with your 
beads or pipe, and view the dazzling sunlight in the court, which 
assuredly must scorch the flowers, if the faithful lions ever ceased 
from pouring forth that element, which you must travel in Spain or 
Africa to honour. How many chambers ! the Hall of the Ambas- 
sadors ever the most sumptuous. How fanciful its mosaic ceiling 
of ivory and tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl and gold ! And then 
the Hall of Justice with its cedar roof, and the Harem, and the 
baths — all perfect. Not a single roof has yielded, thanks to those 
elegant horse-shoe arches and those crowds of marble columns, with 
thin oriental capitals. What a scene! Is it beautiful ? Oh! con- 
ceive it in the time of the Boabdils — conceive it with all its costly 
decorations, all the gilding, all the imperial purple, all the violet 
relief, all the scarlet borders, all the glittering inscriptions and pre- 
cious mosaics, burnished, bright, and fresh. Conceive it full of still 
greater ornaments, the living groups, with their splendid and vivid 
and picturesque costume, and, above all, their rich and shining arms, 
some standing in conversing groups, some smoking in sedate silence, 
some telling their beads, some squatting round a storier. Then 
the bustle and the rush, and the coming horsemen, all in motion, 
and all glancing in the most brilliant sun. 

Enough of this ! I am alone. Yet there was one being with 
whom I could have loved to roam in these imaginative halls, and 
found no solitude in the sole presence of her most sweet society. 

Alhambra is a strong illustration of what I have long thought, 
that however there may be a standard of taste, there is no standard 
of style. I must place Alhambra with the Parthenon, the Pan- 
theon, the Cathedral of Seville, the temple of Dendera. They aro 
different combinations of the same principles of taste. Thus we 
may equally admire .^schylus, Virgil, Calderon, and Ferdousi* 
There never could have been a controversy ou such a point, if man- 
kind had not confused the ideas of taste and style. The Saracenic 
architecture is the most mventive and fanciful, but at the same time 
the most fitting and delicate that can be conceived. There would 
be no doubt about its title to be considered among the finest inveU'* 
tions of man, if it were better known. It is only to be found, int 
any degree of European perfection, in Spain. Some of the tombs 
of the Mamlouk Sultans in the desert round Cairo, wrongly styled 
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by the French *' the tombs of the Caliphs,'' are equal, I thmk, to 
Alhambra. When a person sneers at the Saracenic, ask him what 
he has seen ? Perhaps a barbarous, although picturesque, building, 
called the Ducal Palace at Venice. What should we think of a 
man who decided on the architecture of Agrippa by the buildings of 
Justinian, er judged the age of Pericles by the restorations of 
Hadrian ? Tet he would not commit so great a blunder. There is a 
Moorish palace, the Alcazar, at Seville, a huge mosque at Cordova 
turned into a Cathedral, with partial alteration, Alhambra at Gra- 
nada — ^these are the great specimens in Europe, and sufficient for 
all study. There is a shrine and a chapel of a Moorish saint at 
Cordova, quite untouched, with the blue mosaic and the golden 
honeycomb roof, as vivid and as brilliant as when the Santon was 
worshipped. I have never seen any work of art so exquisite. The 
materials are the richest, the ornaments the most costly, and in 
detail, the most elegant and the most novel, the most fanciful and 
the most flowing, that I ever contemplated. And yet nothing at 
the same time can be conceived more just than the proportion of 
the wliole, and more mellowed than the blending of the parts, which 
indeed PaUadio could not excel. 



CHAPTER II. 

A Spanish city sparkling in the sun, with its white walls and 
verdant jalousies, is one of the most cheerful and most brilliant of 
the works of man. Figaro is in every street, and Bosina iu every 
balcony. 

The Moorish remains, the Christian churches, the gay national 
dress, a gorgeous priesthood, ever producing, iu then: dazzling 
processions and sacred festivals, an effect upon the business of the 
'day ; the splendid pictures of a school of which we know nothing, 
theatres, alamedas, tertuUas, bull-fights, boleros, — here is matter 
enough for amusement within the walls: and now let us see how 
they pass their time out of them. 

When I was in the south of Spain the whole of Andalusia was 
overrun with robbera. These bands, unless irritated by a rash 
resistanecr have of late seldom committed personal violence, but 
t>nly lay you on the ground and clear out your pockets. If however 
you have less than an ounce of gold, they shoot you. That is their 
tariff, which they have announced at all the principal towns, and, 
it must be confessed, a light one. A weak government resolves 
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. sodeiy into its or^^inal elements, imd robbery In Spain has become 
more honourable than war, inasmuch as the robber is paid, and the 

- soldier is in arrear. The trayeller must defend himself. Some 
combine, some compromise. Merchants travel in corsarios or cara- 
vans well armed;, persons of quality take a military escort, who, if 
cavalry, scamper off the moment they are attacked, and, if infantry, 
remain and participate in the plunder. The government is only 
anxious about the post, and to secure that pay the brigands black 
mail. 

The country is thinly populated, with few villages or farm- 
houses, but many towns and cities. It chiefly consists of vast plains 
of pasture-land, which, sunburnt in the summer, were a good 

. preparation for the desert and intervening mountainous districts, 
such as the Sierra Morena, famous in Cervantes, the Sierra Nivada 

• of Granada, <and the Sierra da Eonda, a country like the Abruzzi, 

• entirely inhabited by brigands and smug^ers, and which I once 
explored. I must say that the wild beauty of the scenery entirely 
repaid me for some peril and very great hardship. Betuming from 
this district towards Cadiz you arrive at Oven, one of the finest 
mountain-passes in the world. Its precipices and cork woods 
would have afforded inexhaustible studies to Salvator. All this 

jpart of the country is full of pictures, and of a peculiar character. 
I recommend Castellar to an adventurous artist. 

I travelled over Andalusia on horseback, and, in spite of many 
warnings, without any escort, or any companions but Lausanne and 

'Tita, and little Spiro and the muleteers, who walk and occasionally 
increase the bnrden of a sumpter steed. In general, like all the 
Spanish peasants, they are tall, finely-made fellows, looking 
extremely martial, with their low, round, black velvet hats, and 

• coloured sashes, embroidered jackets, and brilliant buttons. We 
took care not to have too much money, and no baggage that we 

«€ouldnot stow, in our saddle-bags. I even followed the advice of 
an experienced guide, and was as little ostentatious as possible of 
my arms; for to a Spanish bandit foreign pistols are sometimes 
a temptation, instead of a terror. Such prudent humility will not, 
however, answer in the East, where you cannot be too well or too 
magnificently armed. 

We were, in general, in our saddles at four o'clock, and 
stopped, on account of the heat, from ten till five in the evening, 
-tind then proceeded for three or four hours more. I have travelled 
through three successive nights, and seen the sun set and rise 
without quitting my saddle, which all men cannot say. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more brilliant than an Andalusian 
summer moon. You lose nothing of the landscape, which is only 
softened, not obscured; and absolutely the beams are warm. 
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Generally speaking) we contrired to reach, for our night's bironae^ 
some yillage which, usually boasts a posada. If this failed theie 
was Bometimes a convent ; and were we unfortunate in this expe* 
dient, we made pillows of our saddles and beds of our cloaks. A 
posada is, in fact, a khan, and a very bad one. The same room 
holds the cattle, the kitchen, the family, and boards and mats for 
travellei's to sleep on. Your host affords no provisions, and you 
must cater as you proceed ; and, what is more, cook when you have 
catered. Yet the posada, in spite of so many causes, is seldom 
dirty; for the SpJards, notwiLtanding their reputation, I claim 
the character of the most cleanly nation in Europe. Nothing i& 
more remarkable than the delicacy of the lower orders. All that 
frequent whitewash and constant ablution can effect against & 
generating sun they employ. You would tliink that a Spaniab 
woman had no other occupation than to maintain the cleanlinesa 
of her chamber. They have, indeed, too much self-respect not to 
be clean. I once remember Lausanne rating a muleteer, who was. 
somewhat tardy in his preparations. *'What!'^ exclaimed the 
peasant reproachfully, ''would you have me go without a cleaa 
shirt?" Now, when we remember that this man only put on hi» 
clean shirt to toil on foot for thirty or forty miles, we may admire hia 
high feeUng, and doubt whether we might match this incident even 
by that wonder— an EngUsh postillion. 

Certainly the Spaniards are a noble race. They are kind and 
faithful, courageous and honest, with a profound mind, that wili 
nevertheless break into rich humour, and a dignity which, like their 
passion, is perhaps the legacy of their oriental sires. 

But see! we have gained the summit of the hill. Behold f 
the noble range of the Morena mountains extends before us, and 
at their base is a plain Vorthy of such a boundary. Yon river» 
winding amid bowers of orange, is the beautiful Guadalquivir ; and 
that city, with its many spires and mighty mosque^ is the famous 
Cordova 2 



CHAPTER ni. 

The court-yard was full of mules, a body of infantiy were bivoui* 
acking under the colonnades. There were several servants, all 
farmed, aud a crowd of muleteers with bludgeons. 

*' 'Tis a great lady from Madrid, sir," observed Tita, who was 
lounging in the court. ■ 

X had now been several days at Cordova, and intended to depart 
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at sunset for Granada. The country between these two cities is 
more infested by brigands than any tract in Spain* The town 
rang with their daring exploits. Every traveller during the last 
month had been plundered ; and, only the night before my arrival^ 
they had, in revenge for some attempt of the governor to interfere^, 
burned down a farm-house a few niiles without the gates. 

When I entered the hotel, the landlord came up to me and 
advised me to postpone my departure for a few hours, as a great 
lady from Madrid was about to venture the journey, and depart at 
midnight towards Malaga with a strong escort. He doubted not 
that she would consent with pleasure to my joining their party. 
I did not feel, I fear, as grateful for his proposition as I ought ta 
have been. I was tired of Cordova; I had made up my mind to 
depart at a particular hour. I had hitherto escaped the brigands; 
I began to suspect that their activity was exaggerated. At the 
worst, I apprehended no great evil* Some persons always escaped^ 
and I was confident in my fortune. 

" What is all this ?" I inquired of Lausanne. 

**'Tis a great lady from Madrid/' replied Lausanne, 

*' And have you seen her ? " 

" I have not, sir ; but I have sfeen her husband." 

*< Oh ! she has a husband; then I certainly will not stop. At 
sunset we go." 

In half an hour's time the landlord again entered my rooni^ 
with an invitation from the great lady and her lord to join, them 
at dinner. Of course I could not refuse, although I began to 
suspect that my worthy host, in his considerate suggestions, had 
perhaps been influenced by other views than merely my security, 

I repaired to the saloon. It was truly a Gil Bias scene. Th(& 
grandee, in an undress imiform, and highly imposing in appearance^ 
greeted me with dignity. He was of middle age, with a fine form 
and a strongly-marked, true Castilian countenance, but very hand^ 
some. The senora was exceedingly young, and really very pretty, 
with infinite vivacity and grace. A French valet leant over the 
husband's chair ; and a duenna, broad and supercilious, with beady 
jet eyes, mahogany complexion, and cocked-up nose, stood by her 
young mistress, refreshing her with a huge fan. 

After some general and agreeable conversation, the senor 
introduced the intended journey ; and, understanding that I waa 
about to proceed in the same direction, ofiered me the advantage 
of his escort. The dama most energetically impressed upon me 
the danger of travelling alone, and I was brutal enough to suspect 
that she had more confidence in foreign aid than in the courage of 
her countrymen. 

I was in one of those ungallant fits that sometimes come over 
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men of flihattered nerves. I had looked forward with moody plea- 
sore to a silent moonlit ride. I shnmk finom the constant effort of 
continned conversation. It did not appear that my chivalry woold 
foe grieToosly affected, if an almost solitary cavalier were to desert a 
dame environed hy a miHtary force and a hand of armed retaLners. 
In shorty I was not sednced hy the prospect of secniifj, and rash 
enough, to depart alone. 

The moon rose. I confess our anxiety. Hie mnleteer pro- 
phesied an attack. " They will he ont," said he, ** for the great 
lady; ire cannot escape." We passed two travelling friars on their 
mnles, who gare ns their hlessing, and I ohserved to-night hy the 
road side more crosses than nsnal, and each of these is indicative 
of a violent death. We crossed an immense phun, and entered a 
mole track through nneren ground. We were challenged hya 
picqaet, and I, who was ahead, nearly got shot for answering. It 
was a corsario of armed merchants returning from the fair of 
Honda. We stopped and made inquiries, hut could learn nothing, 
and we continued our journey for several hours, in silence, hy the 
most hrilliant moon. We hegan to hope we had escaped, when 
suddenly a muleteer informed us that he could distinguish a tramp- 
ling of horse in the distance. Ave, Maria ! A cold perspiration 
e&me OTcr us. Decidedly they approached. We drew up out of 
pure fear. I had a pistol in one hand and a purse in the other, to 
<u;t according to circumstances. The hand were clearly in sight. 
I was encouraged hy finding that they were a rather uproarious 
<nrew. They turned out to he a company of actors travelling to 
-Oordoya.' There were dresses and decorations, scenery and 
machinery, all on mules and donkeys : the singers rehearsing an 
opera, the principal tragedian riding on an ass, and the huffo most 
fierious, looking as grave as night, with a cigar, and in greater 
Agitation than all the rest. The women were in side-saddles like 
sedans, and there were whole panniers of children. Some of the 
actresses were chanting an ave, while, in more than one instance, 
their vraists were encircled hy the hrawny arm of a more robust 
devotee. All this irresistibly reminded me of Cervantes. 

Night waned, and, instead of meeting robbers, we discovered 
that we had only lost our way. At length we stumbled upon 
fiome peasants sleeping in the field amid the harvest, who told 
us that it was utterly impossible to regain our road, and so, our 
steeds and ourselves being equally wearied, we dismounted and 
turned our saddles into pillows. 

I was roused, after a couple of hours' sound slumber, hy the 
Tosario, a singing procession, in which the peasantry congregate 
to their labours. It is most effective, full of noble chants, and 
melodious responses, that break upon the still fresh air and your 
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fresher feelings, in a manner truly magicaL This is the cotmtiy 
for a national noyeliat. The out-door life of the natires induces 
a variety of most picturesque manners, while their semi-^ciTiysa- 
tion makes each district retain^ with barharous jealousy, its peculiar 
customs. 

I heard a shot at no great distanee. It was repeated. To 
horse, to horse! I roused Lausanne and Tita. It struck me 
immediately that shots were interchanged. We galloped in the 
direction of the sound, followed by seTeral peasants, and firing 
our pistols. Two or three runaway soldiers met us. *^Carraho! 
Scoundrels turn back !" we cried. In a few minutes we were in 
sight of the combat. It was a most nnequalone, and nearly 
finished. A robber had hold of the arm of the great lady of 
Madrid, who was dismounted, and seated on a bank. Her hus- 
band was leaning on his sword, and evidently agreeing to a 
capitulation. The servant seemed still disposed to fight. Two or 
three wotmded men were lying on the field, soldiers, and mules, and 
muleteers, running about in all directions. 

Tita, who was an admirahle shot, fired the moment he was in 

'teach, and brought down his man. I ran up to the lady, but not 

in time to despatch her assailant, who fied. The robbers, surprised, 

- disorderly, and plundering, made no fight, and we permitted them to 

retreat with some severe loss. 

In the midst of exclamations and confusion, Lausanne produced 
order. The infantry rallied, the mules re-assembled, the baggs^ 
was again arranged. The travellers were the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Santis^, who were about to pay a visit to their 
•relative, the Governor of Malaga. I remained with them until we 
'reached Granada, when the most dangerous portion of this journey 
was completed, and I parted from these charming persons with a 
promise to visit them on my arrival at their place of destination. 



CHAPTER IV. 

There is not a more beautiful and solemn temple in the world 
than the great Cathedral of Seville. When you enter from the 
^lare of a Spanish sky, so deep is the staining of the glass, and so 
small and few the windows, that, for a moment, you feel in dark- 
ness. Gradually, the vast design of the Gothic artist unfolds itself 
to your vision : gradually rises up before you the profuse sump- 
tuousness of the high sdtar, with its tall images, and velvet and 
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gold bangingSy Us gigantie rufings of brass and massy c gndl es ti ft h s 
of 8ilTer---mll rerealed bj the dim and perpetual lig^ of the sacred 
and costly Limps. 

Ton steal inth a sobdned sprit orer the marble paTcmoit. AH 
is stfl], saye the hushed muttering of the gliding priests. Aromid 
joa are groaps of kneeling worahippersy smne prostrate on the 
ground, some grazing upwards, witb their anns crossed, in mute 
devotion, some beating their breasts and coonting their consoling^ 
beads. Lo ! the tinkling of a belL The mighty organ bursta 
forth. InToluntarilj you fall npon your knees, and listen to the 
rising chanting of the solemn choir. A procession moves from an 
adjoining chapeL A band of crimson acolytes advance waving 
censers, and the melody of their distant voices responds to the 
deep-toned invocations of the nearer canons. There are a vast 
number of chapels in this Cathedral on each side of the principal 
nave. Most of them are adorned with masterpieces of the Spanish 
school. Let us approach one. The light is good, and let us gaze 
through this iron ruling upon the picture it encloses. 

I see a saint falling upon his knees, and extending his enrap* 
tured arm to receive an infant God. What mingled love, enthUf- 
siasm, devotion, reverence, blend in the countenance of the holy 
man! But, oh! that glowing group of seraphim, sailing and 
smiling in the sunny splendour of that radiant akj — ^who has before 
gazed upon such grace, such ineffable and charming beauty 1 And 
in the back-ground is an altar, whereon is a vase holding some 
lilies, that seem as if they were just gathered. There is but one 
artist who could have designed this picture ; there is but one man 
who could have thus combined ideal grace with natural simplicity i 
there is but one man who could have painted that diaphanoua 
heaven, and those fresh lilies. Inimitable Murillo I 



CHAPTER V. 

A Spanish buU-fight taught me fully to comprehend the rapturous 
exclamation of ^Panem et Circenses!" The amusement apaii^ 
there is something magnificent in the assembled thousands of an 
amphitheatre* It is the trait in modem manners which most 
effectually recals the nobility of antique pastimes* 

The poetry of a bull-fight is very mudi destroyed by the appear* 
ance of the cavaliers. Instead of gay, gallant kidghts bounding on 
caracoling steeds, three. or four shapeless, unwieldy beings, cased in 
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armour of stuffed leather, and looking more like Dntcli burgomas- 
ters than Spanish chivalry, enter the lists on limping rips. The 
bull is, in fact, the executioner for the dogs ; and an approaching 
bull-fight is a respite for any doomed steed throughout all Seville. 

The tauridors, in their varying, fanciful, costly, and splendid 
dresses, compensate in a great measure for your disappointment. 
It is difficult to conceive a more brilliant band. There are ten or 
a dozen footmen, who engage the bull unarmed, distract him as he 
rushes at one of the cayaliers by unfolding and dashing before his 
eyes a glittering scarf, and saving themselves from an occasional 
chase by practised agility, which elicits great applause. The per- 
formance of these tauridors is, without doubt, tho most graceful, 
the most exciting, and the most surprising portion of the enter- 
tainment. 

The ample theatre is nearly full. Be careful to sit on the 
shady side. There is the suspense experienced at all public enter- 
tainments, only here upon a great scale. Men are gliding about 
selling fans and refreshments ; the governor and his suite enter 
their box ; a trumpet sounds ! — all is silent. 

The knights advance, poising their spears, and for a moment 
trying to look graceful. The tauridors walk behind them, two by 
two. They proceed around and across the lists ; they bow to the 
vice-regal party, and commend themselves to the Virgin, whose 
portrait is suspended above. 

Another trumpet ! A second and a third blast ! The governor 
throws the signal ; the den opens, and the bull bounds in. That 
first spring is very fine. The animal stands for a moment still, 
staring, stupified. Gradually his hoof moves ; he paws the ground ; 
he dashes about the sand. The knights face him with their 
extended lances at due distance. The tauridors are still. One 
flies across him, and waves his scarf. The enraged bull makes at 
the nearest horseman ; he is frustrated in his attack. Again he 
plants himself, lashes his tail, and rolls his eye. He makes another 
charge^ and this time the glance of the spear does not drive him 
back. He gores the horse : rips up its body : the steed staggers 
and falls. The bull rushes at the rider, and his armour will not 
BOW preserve him; but, just as his awful horn is about to avenge 
his future fate, a skilful tauridor skims before him, and flaps his 
nostrils with his scarf. He flies after his new assailant, and imme- 
diately finds another, l^ow you are delighted by all the evolutions 
«f this consummate band ; occasionally they can save themselves 
only by leaping the barrier. The knight^ in the meantime^ rises^ 
escapes, and mounts another steed. 

The bull now makes a rush at another horseman; the horse 
dexterously veers aside. The bull rushes oni but the knight 
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wounda liim sererelj in the flank witli his lance. The tauridors 
now appeiur, armed with di^rts. They rush with eztraordinarj 
s?riftne88 and dexterity at tiie infuriated anima], pUuit their galliu^ 
weapons in different parts of his body, and scad away. To somo 
of Uieir darts are affixed ^reworks, which ignite by the pressure of 
the stab. The animal is then as bewildered as infuriate; the 
amphitheatre echoes to his roaring, and witnesses the greatest 
efforts of Ms rage. He flies at ail, staggering and streaming with 
blood; at length, breathless and exhausted, he stands at bay, his 
black, swollen tongue hanging out, and his mouth covered with, 
foam. 

'Tis horrible I Thoughont, a stranger^s feelings are for tbe bull, 
although this even the fairest Spaniard cannot comprehend. As it 
is now eiddent that the noble victim can only amuse them by lus 
death, there is a universal cry for the matador; and the matador, 
gaily dressed, appears amid a loud cheer. The matador is a great 
artist. Strong nerves must combine with great quickness and 
great experience to form an accomplished matador. It is a rare 
character, highly prized ; their fame exists after their death, and 
different cities pride themselves on producing or possessing the 
emment. 

The matador plants himself before the bull, and shakes a red 
doak suspended over a drawn sword. This last insult excites the 
lingering energy of the dying hero. He makes a violent charge : 
the mantle fails over his face, the sword enters his spine, and lie 
falls amid thundering shouts. The death is instantaneous, without 
a struggle and without a groan. A car, decorated with flowers and 
ribbons, and drawn by oxen, now appears, and bears off the body in 
triumph. 

I have seen eighteen horses killed in a bull-fight, and eight 
bulls ; but the sport is not always in proportion to the slaughter. 
Sometimes the bull is a craven, and then, i^ after recourse has been 
had to every mode of excitement, he will not charge, he is kicked 
out of the arena amid the jeers and hisses of the audience. Every 
act of skill on the part of the tauridors elicits applause; nor do the 
spectators hesitate, if necessary, to mark their temper by a con* 
txary method. On the whole, it is a magnificent but barbarous 
s{>ectacle; and, however disgusting the principal object, the acces- 
sories of the entertainment are so brilliant and interesting that, 
whatever may be their abstract disapprobation, those who have 
witnessed a Spanish bull-fight will not be surprised at the passionate, 
a^taebm^it of the Spanish people, to their national pastime^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

These is a calm Toluptaousness about Spanish life tliat wonder*- 
fully accorded with the disposition in which I then found myself; so 
that, had my intellect been at command, I do not know ady land, 
where I would more willingly hare indulged it. The imagination 
in such a coimtry is ever at work, and beauty and grace are not. 
scared away by those sounds and sights — those ccmstant cares and. 
changing feelings that are the proud possession of lands which 
consider themselves more blessed. 

You rise early, and should breakfast lightly, although a table 
covered with all fruits renders that rather difficult to those who 
have a passion for the most delightful productions of nature, and 
would willingly linger over a medley of grape, and melon, and 
gourd, and prickly pear. In the morning you never quit the 
'house ; and these are hours which might be delightfully employed^, 
under the inspiration of a climate which is itself poetry; for it 
sheds over everything a golden hue which does not exist in the 
illuminated objects themselves. I could then indulge only in a 
calm reverie, for I found the least exertion of mind instantly 
aggravate all my symptoms. To exist, and to feel existence more 
tolerable — ^to observe and to remember to record a. thought that 
suddenly starts up, or to catch a new image which glances over the 
surface of the mind— this was still left me. But the moment that. 
I attempted to meditate or combine, to ascertain a question that 
was doubtful, or in any way to call the higher powers of intellect 
into play, that moment I felt myself a lost man ; my brain seemed 
to palpitate with frenzy; an indescribable feeling of idiocy came 
over me, and for hours I was plunged in a state of the darkest 
despair. When the curse had subsided to its usual dull degree of 
horror, my Banguine temper called me again to life and hope. My 
general health had never been better, and this supported me tmder. 
the hardships of Spanish travelling. I never for a moment gave 
way to my real feelings, unless under a paroxysm, and then I fled 
to solitude. But I resolved to pursue this life only for a year, and 
if at the end of that period I found no relief, the convent and the 
cloister should at least afford me repose. 

But 'tis three o'clock, and at tlds time we should be at dinner. 
The Spanish kitchen is not much to my taste, being rich and rather 
gross; amd yet, for a pleasant as well as a picturesque dish, com^ 
mend me to an oUa podridal After dinner comes the famed siesta* 
I generally slept fw two hpurB< I think this practice condueive Uy 
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health in hot climes ; the aged, howerer, are apt to carry it to 
excess. By the time jou hare risen and made yonr toilet, it is tho 
hour to steal forth, and call upon any agreeable family iirhose ter- 
tulla you may choose to honour, whidi yon do, after the first time, 
uninyited, and with them you take yonr chocolate. This is often 
in the air, nnder the colonnade of the patio, or interior qnadrangle 
of the mansion. Here you while away the time with music and 
-easy talk, until it is cool enough for the Alameda, or public prome- 
nade. At Cadiz and Malaga, and even at Seville, up the Guadal- 
quivir, you are sure of a delightful breeze from the water. The sea- 
breeze comes like a spirit ; the effect is quite magicaL As you are 
lolling in listless languor in the hot and perfumed air, an invisible 
guest comes dancing into the party, and touches all with an 
enchanting wand. All start — all smile. It has come; it is the 
flea-breeze. There is much discussion whether it be as strong as 
the night before or whether weaker. The ladies furl their fans 
and seize their mantillas ; the cavaliers stretch their legs and give 
signs of life. All arise. Ton offer your arm to Dolores or Gata- 
lina, and in ten minutes you are on the Alameda. What a change ! 
All is now life and animation. Such bowing — such kissing — such 
fluttering of fans — such gentle criticisms of gentle friends ! But 
the fan is the most wonderful part of the whole scene. A Spanish 
lady, with her fan, might shame the tactics of a troop of horse. 
Now she tmfurls it with the slow pomp and conscious elegance of 
the bird of Juno ; now she flutters it with all the languor of a 
listless beauty, now with all the liveliness of a vivacious one. 
Kow, in the midst of a- very tornado, she closes it with a whirr, 
which makes you start. In the midst of your confusion Dolores 
taps you on your elbow ; you turn round to listen, and Catalina 
pokes you in your side. Magical instrument! In this land it 
speaks a particidar language, and gallantry requires no other mode 
to express its most subtle conceits or its most unreasonable demands 
than this delicate machine. Tet we should remember that here^ 
as in the north, it is not confined to the delightful sex. The 
cavalier also has his fan; and, that the habit may not be con- 
sidered an indication of effeminacy, learn that in this scorching 
dime the soldier will not mount guard without this solace. 

But night wears on. We seat ourselves, we take a final, a 
fimciful refreshment, which also, like the confectionery of Venice, 
I have since discovered to be oriental. Again we stroll. Midnight 
dears the public walk, but few Spanish families retire until a much 
later hour. A solitary bachelor, like myself, still wanders, lingering 
where the dancers softly move in the warm moonlight, and indicate^ 
by the grace of their eager gestures and the fulness of their languid 
eyes, the fierceness of their passion. At len^h the Castanet is 
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nlenf, the tinkling of the last ^tar dies away, and the Cathedral 
dock breaks up yomr reverie. You, too, seek your couch, and; 
amid a sweet flow of loveliness^ and lights and musiC; and fresh air, 
thus dies a day in Spain 1 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The Spanish women are very interesting. What we associate with 
the idea of female beauty is not perhaps very common in this 
countiy. There are seldom those seraphic countenances which 
strike you dumb, or blind ; but faces in abundance, which will never 
pass without commanding admiration. Their charms consist in 
their sensibility. Each incident, every person, every word, touches 
the fancy of a Spanish lady, and her expressive features are con« 
stantly confuting the creed of the Moslemim. But there is nothing 
quick, harsh, or forced about her. She is extremely unaffected, and 
not at all French. Her eyes gleam rather than sparkle ; she speaks 
with vivacity, but in sweet tones, and there is in all her carriage, 
particularly when sh^ walks, a certain dignified grace, which never 
deserts her, and which is very remarkable. 

The general female dress in Spain is of black silk, a basquina, 
and a black silk shawl, a mantilla, with which they usually envelop 
their heads. As they walk along in this costume in an evening, 
with their soft dark eyes dangerously conspicuous, you willingly 
believe in their universal charms. They are remarkable for the 
beauty of their hair. Of this they are very proud — and indeed its 
luxuriance is equalled only by the attention wliich they lavish on its 
culture. I have seen a young girl of fourteen, whose hair reached 
her feet, and was as glossy as the curl of a Contessa. All day long 
-even the lowest order are brushing, curling, and arranging it. A 
fruit-woman has her hair dressed with as much care as the Duchess 
of OSsuna. In the summer they do not wear their mantilla over 
their heads, but show their combs, which are of very great size. 
The fashion of these combs varies constantly. Every two or three 
months you may observe a new form. It is the part of the 
costume of which a Spanish woman is most proud. The moment 
that a new comb appears, even a servant wench will run to the 
melter's with her old one, and thus, at the cost of a dollar or two,, 
appear the next holiday in the newest style. These combs are 
-worn at the back of the head. They are of tortoiseshell, and with 
the very fashionable they are white. I sat next to a lady of high 
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dUstinetiim at a boll-fight at Serffle. She was the datighter4ii-kfr 
of the oaptam-genenl of the proTinee, and the moat beantifiil 
Spaniard I ever met with. Her eomb was white, and die wow • 
mantilla of blonde — ^without doubt extremely valaable, for it ms 
Terj dirty. The effect, however, was charming. Her hair was 
glossy black, her eyes like an antelope's, and all her other featm'es 
delicionsly soft. She was farther adorned, which is rare in Spain^ 
with a rosy cheek, for in Spain our heroines are rather sallow. 
But they counteract this slight defect by never appearing imtil 
twilight, which calls them tram their bowers, fresh, though languid^ 
from the late siesta. 

The only fault of the Spanish beauty is, that she too soon' 
indulges in the magnifioeiioe of emborqmrU. There are, however^ 
many exceptions. At seventeen, a Spanish beauty is poeticaL 
Tall, lithe, and dear, and graceful as a jennety nho can withstand 
the summer lightning of her soft and languid ghmoel la 
she advanees, if she do not lose her shape, she resembles Jud» 
rather than Venus. Majestie she ever is; and if her feet be lea 
twinkling than in her fbrst bolero, look on her hand, and jovrfl 
fbigive them ail. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

At Malaga, 1 again met the Santiagos, and, through their medium^ 
became acquainted with a young French nobleman, who had served 
in the expedition against Algiers, and retired from the army ia 
consequence of the recent revolution in his native country. The 
rapturous tone in which he spoke of the delights of oriental life, 
and of his intention to settle permanently in Egypt, or some other 
part of the Ottoman Empire, excited in me a great desire to 
visit those countries, for which my residence in a Gredan isle 
had somewhat prepared me. Ajid on inquiry at the qnay^ 
finding that there was a vessel then in harbour, bound for the 
Ionian Isles, and about to sail, I secured our passage, and in * 
few days quitted the Iberian Peninsula. 



tm* 
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GHAPTEB IX. 

Iir sight of the ancient Carcjni, I could not forget that the 
islaiid I beheld had given rise to one of the longest, most cde- 
brated) and most fatal of ancient wsrs. The immortal stnig^e of 
the Feloponnestts was precipitated, if not occasioned, Ij a feelm^ 
of colonial jealousy. There is a great dsfilBirence between ancimiii 
and modem colonies. A modem colon j m a commeroial enteipiiae^ 
an ancient colony was a political settiiement. In the em^ration 
of our citizens^ hitherto, we have merely sought the means cf 
acquiring wealth ; the andents, when their brethren quitted their 
native shores, wept aad sacrificed, and were Teconeiied to the loss 
of their feUow-citizens solely by the constraint of stem necessity^ 
and the hope that they were alMut to find easier subefistenoe, and 
to lead a more cheeif ul and commodions life. I believe that » 
great revolution is at hand in our system of eoloBsuition, and that 
Europe will soon recur to the principles < of the ancient polity. 

Old Corcyra is now the modem Clorfu; alorely isle^ with all 
that you hope to meet with in a Qreeian sea — gleasny waters^ 
woody bays, the cypress, the olive, and the vine, a ckar sky and a 
warm sun. I learnt here that a civil war isged in Albania and the 
neighbouriog provinces of European Turkey ; and, in spite of all 
advice, I determined, instead of advancing into Greece, to attempfr 
to penetrate to the Turkish camp, and witness^ if possible, a cam* 
paign. With these views, I engaged a small vessel te oany me to 
Prevesa. 



CHAPTER X. 

I WAS now in the Ambradan Gulf— those fmnous wsfiers where the 
soft Triumvir gained greater glory by defeat tfaaa attends the. 
victory of harsher warriorS). The site £» not miw<»thy of the 
beauty ef deopotrar From tiie einaoBity of the land, this gulf 
appears like a vast lake, walled in on all sides by mountains more or 
less distant. ' The 'dying glory of a Grecian eve bothed with vrarm 
light* theiisatid promontories and gentle bays, and infinite undu-' 
lations of purpie outline. Before me was Olympus, whose austere^ 
peak yet glittered in the sun ; abend ef the shore concealed firom 
me the islauda of Ulysses and of 6a{^ho. 
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As I gazed upon this scene^ I thought almost with disgust of 
the savage splendour and turbulent existence in which, perhaps, I 
was about to mingle. I recurred to the feelings in the indulgence 
of which I could alone find felicity, and from which an inexorable 
destiny seemed resolved to shut me out. 

Hark! the dang of the barbaric horn, and the wild clash of the 
cymbal! A body of Turkish infantry marched along the ^hore. 
I landed, «nA heard for the first time of the massacre of the 
principal rebel Beys at Monastir, at a banquet given by the Grand 
Vizir, on pretence of arranging all differences. My host, a Frank 
experienced in the Turkish character; checked me, as I poured 
forth my indignation at this savage treachery. ''Live a little 
longer in these countries before you hazard an opinion as to their 
conduct. Do you indeed think that the rebel Beys of Albania 
were so simple as to place the slightest trust in the Vizir's pledge? 
The practice of politics in the East may be defined by one word — 
dissimulation. The most wary dissembler is the consummate 
statesman. The Albanian chiefs went up to the divan in full 
array, and accompanied by a select body of their best troops. 
They resolved to overawe lie Vizir ; perhaps they even meditated, 
with regard to him, the very stroke which he put in execution 
against themselves. He was the most skilful dissembler — ^that is 
all. His manner threw them off their guard. With their troops 
bivouacking in the court-yard, they did not calculate that his 
highness could contrive to massacre the troops by an ambush, and 
would dare, at the same moment, to attack the leaders by their 
very attendants at the banquet. There is no feeling of indignation 
in the country at the treachery of the conqueror, though a very 
fitrong sentiment of rage, and mortification, and.revenge.'' 

I learnt that the Grand Vizir had rejoined the main army, and 
was supposed to have advanced to Yanina, the capital; that, in the 
meantime, the country between this city and the coast was overrun 
with prowling bands, the remnants of the rebel army, who, infuriate 
and flying, massacred, burnt, and destroyed all persons and all 
property. This was an agreeable prospect. My friend dissuaded 
me from my plans; but, as I was unwilling to relinquish them, he 
recommended me to sail up to Salora, and thence journey to Arta, 
where I might seek assistance from Kalio B^, a Moslem chief, one 
of the most powerful and wealthy of the Albanian nobles, and ever 
faithful to the Porte. 

To Salora I consequently repaired, and the next day succeeded 
in reaching Arta : a town once as beautiful as its site, and famous 
far its gardens, but now a mass of ruins. The whole place was 
razed to the ground, the minaret of the principal mosque alone 
untouched ; and I shall never forget the effect ef the Mtiez^ witk 
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liis rich, and solemn, and sonorous voice, calling ns to adore Qodin 
the midst of all this hnman havoc. 

I found the Bey of Arta keeping his state, which, notwith- 
standing the surrounding desolation, was not contemptihle, in a 
tenement which was not much hetter than a large shed. He was 
a very handsome, stately man, grave hut not dull, and r^narkably 
mild and bland in his manner. His polished courtesy might p^- 
haps be ascribed to his recent imprisonment in Bussia, where he 
was treated with so much consideration that he mentioned it to me. 
I had lived in such complete solitude in Candia,and had there been 
so absorbed by passion, that I really was much less acquainted with 
Turkish manners than I ought to have been, X must confess that 
it was with some awe that, for the first time in my life^ I entered 
the divan of a great Turk, and found myself sitting cross-legged on 
the right hand of a Bey, smoking an amber-mouthed chiboque, 
sipping coffee, and paying him compliments through an interpreter. 

There were several guests in the room, chiefly his officers. 
They were, as the Albanians in general, finely shaped men, with 
expressive countenances and spare forms. Their picturesque dress 
is celebrated ; though, to view it with full effect, it should be seen 
upon an Albanian. The long hair, and the small cap, the crimson 
velvet vest and jacket, embroidered and embossed with golden 
patterns of the most elegant and flowing forms, the white and 
ample kilt, the ornamented buskins, and the belt full of silver- 
sheathed arms — ^it is difficult to find humanity in better plight. 

There was a considerable appearance of affairs, and of patri- 
archal solicitude in the divan of Kalio Bey. It is possible that it 
was not always as busy, and that he was not uninfluenced by the 
pardonable vanity of impressing a stranger with his importance and 
beneficence. Many persons entered ; and, casting off their slippers 
at the door, advanced and parleyed. To so^ie was given money — to 
all directions ; and the worthy bey doled out his piastres and his 
instructions with equal solemnity. At length I succeeded in calling 
my host's attention to the purport of my visit, and he readily 
granted me an escort of twenty of his Albanians. He was even 
careful that they should be picked men ; and, calculating that I 
might reach the capital in two days, he drew his writing materials 
from his belti and gave me a letter to a Turkish bimbashee, or 
colonel, who was posted with his force in the mountains I was 
about to pass, and under the only roof whidb probably remained 
between Arta and Yanina. He pressed me to remain, his guest — 
though there was little, he confessed, to interest me ; but J was 
anxious to advance^ and so, after m^ny thanks, I parted from the 
kind Kalio Bey, 
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CHAPTER XL 

Bt day-break yre departed, and journeyed fbr many honrs over a 
inld Ttaage of the ancient Pindns, stopping only once for a sho(rfc 
Test at a beaniifiil fountain of marble. Here we all dismonnted 
and lighted a ftre, boiled the coffee, and smoked onr pipes. There 
were many fine groups; but little Spirowas not so much delighted 
as I expected, at ^ding himself once more among his countrymen. 
An hour before sunset we found ourselves at a vast but dilapi- 
dated khan, as big as a Grothic castle, situate on a high range, 
and boilt, for the accommodation of travellers from the capital to 
the coast, by the great Ali Pacha, when his long and unmolested 
reign permitted that sagacious ruler to develop, in a country which 
combines the excellencies of Western Asia and Southern Europe, 
aome of the intended purposes of a beneficent Nature. This khan 
liad now been converted into a military post ; and here we found 
tite Turkish commander, to whom Kalio Bey had given me a letter. 
He was a young man of elegant and pleasing exterior, but unluckify 
could not understand a word of Greek, and we had no interpreter. 
What was to be done ? Proceed we could not, for there was not 
an inhabited place before Tanina; and kere was I sitting before 
sunset on the same divan with my host, who had entered the place 
to receive me, and would not leave the room while I was there, 
without the power of communicating an idea. I was in despair, 
and also very hungry, and could not, therefore, in the course of an 
hour or two, plead fhtigae as an excuse for sleep; for I was 
Ta;renous, and anxious to know what prospect of food existed in 
tins wild and desolate mansion. So we smoked. It is a great 
resource. But this wore out ; and it was so ludicrous, smoking^ 
and looking at each other, and dying to talk, and then exchanging 
pipes by way of compliment, and then pressing our hands to our 
hearts by way of thanks. At last it occurred to me that I had 
some brandy, and that I would offer my host a glass, which might 
aerre as a hint f6r what diould follow so vehement a schnaps. 
M as ha fl a h ! the efi^ was, indeed, miraculous. My mild friend 
smacked his lips, and instantly asked for another cup. We drank 
it in coffee-caps. A bottle of brandy was despatched in qukker 
thne and fisurer proportions than had ever solemnised the decease 
of the same portion of Burgundy. We were extremely gay. The 
hunbashee ordered some dried figs, talking all the time, and 
indulging in graceful pantomine, examining my pistols, inquiring 
about percussion locks, which greatly surprised him, handing his 
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own, more ornamented although less effectiye^ weapons for my 
inspection; and finally making out Greek enough to misunder« 
stand most ridiculously every ohserration communicated. But all 
was taken in good part, and I never met with such a jolly fellow. 

In the meantime I became painfully ravenous ; for the dry, roun^ 
wmagforj "Bg of Alhmrift ia a great whetter. At last I asked for 
bsead. The lumbMhee grav^y bowed^ and said, ^ Leave it to me^ 
take no thought,'' and nothing more occurred. I prepared myself 
for hoBgry dreamst when, to my gfeot astomribnent and delight, 
a capiial supoer wae hrougbt in, aoeompamed to my equal horror 
"by wine. We ate with onr ibigers. It was the first time I had 
pecfiormed aaisb «B opevatioii. You somi get used to it, and dash, 
bujb in tuin^ ai tbe choice mwnels with perfect coolness. One with 
a bafliflLand ewer is in attendance, and the whole process is by no 
meaiia bo terrible aa it would ait first appear to European habits. 
!FQrdrmking«*-we seally drank with a rapidity which, with me, was 
impsrecedented : the wine was not badt but had it been poison, the 
forbiddeii juioe waa anch a compliment from a Moslem that I must 
qnaff it alL We qualfed it in rivefs. The bimbashee called for 
brandy. Unibrtunately there was anotiier bottle. We drank it 
•IL The room tamed round ; the wild attendants, who sat at our 
^t, seemed dancing in strange whhrls; the bimbashee shook 
hands with me-— he shouted Italuu), I Turkish. ^ Buono, buono,'' 
lie had caught vp^^^ Pecche, peccbe," was my rejoinder, which, let 
me inform the reader, aiifehough I do not even now know much 
more, is very good Turkish. He shouted; he would shake hands 
agsuiu I remember no move^ 

in the middle of the night I awoke. I found myself sleeping 
on the divan, rolled up in its sacred carpet. The bimbashee had 
wisely reeled to the fire. The thirst I felt was like that of Dives. 
All were sleeping except two, who kept up during the night thd 
l^reat wood fore. I rose, lightly stepping over my sleeping compcu 
nions, and the shilling arms which here and there informed me that 
ibe dark mass wra]^»ed up in a capote was a human being. I found 
Abfaham'a bosom in a fiagon of water; I think I must have drunk 
A gialkm at a diwught. 1 looked at the wood fire, and thought of 
the Uasing blocks in the hall of Jonstema; asked myself whether 
I weve indeed in the mountain fastness of a Turkish chief; and, 
shrugging my shoulders, went to iileep, and woke without a 
lieadache. 
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CHAFTEB Xn. 

I PASTED firam my jorial hosi tiie next wanaog Y&f tat^aSfy, 
and gare him mj pip^ as a menimil of oor bavii^ got ispsj 
together. 

After crosdog one moie range <tf steep mooiitaiiis "we deaeended 
into a vast pLain, over which we joameyed for Bome honrsy the 
country presentiDg the same moamfal aspat which I had too long 
ohsenred: TiUages in ruins, and perfectly desolate — khans deserted, 
and fortresses razed to the groimd — olive woods bnmt up, and 
£rait trees cat down. So comply had been the work of destnio- 
tion, that I often miezpectedfy found my horse stmnUing amid the 
f omidations of a vilLige and what at firat appeared the dry bed of 
a torrent often turned out to be the backbone of the sk^eton of 
a ravaged town. At the end of the plain, immediate^ ba^ed by 
very lofty mountains, and jutting into the beautiful lake that bears 
its name, we suddenly came upon the city of Tanina;— suddenly, 
for a long tract of gradually rising ground had hitherto concealed 
it from our sight. At the distance firom which I first beheld it, 
this city, once, if not the largest, one of the most thrividg and 
brilliant in the Turkish domxoions, was still imposing ; but when 
I entered, I soon found that all preceding desolation had been only 
preparative to the vast scene of destruction now before me. We 
proceeded through a street winding in its course, but of very great 
length. Bnined houses, mosques with their tower only standing, 
streets utterly razed — these are nothing. We met vnth great 
patches of ruin a mile square, as if an army of locusts had had the 
power of desolating the works of man, as well as those of God^ 
The great heart of the city was a sea of nuns — arches and pillars, 
isolated and shattered, still here and there jutting forth, breaking^ 
the uniformity of the annihilation, and taming the horrible into 
the picturesque. The great bazaar, itself a little town, had been 
burnt down only a few days before my arrival, by an infuriate band 
of Albanian warriors, who heard of the destruction of their chiefs 
by the Grand Vizir. They revenged themselves on tyranny by 
destroying civilisation. 

But while the city itself presented this moumful appearance 
its other characteristics were anything but sad. At this moment 
a swarming population, arrayed in every possible and fanciful 
costtmie, buzzed and bustled in all directions. As I passed on, 
and myself of course not unobserved, where a Frank had not 
penetrated for nine years, a thousand objects attracted my rcstleaa 
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atieniion and roYing eye. Everything was so strange and splendid^ 
that for a moment I forgot that this was an extraordinary scene 
eren for the East, and gave up my fancy to a fall credulity in the 
now almost obsolete magnificence of mental life. I longed to 
write an Eastern tale. Military chieftains, clothed in brilliant 
colours and sumptuous furs, and attended by a cortege of officers 
equally splendid, continually passed us. Now, for the first time, 
a derrish saluted me : and now a delhi, with his high cap, reined in 
his desperate steed, as the suite of some pacha blocked up some 
turning of the street. It seemed to me that my first day in a 
Turkish city brought before me all the popular characteristics of 
which I had read, and which I expected occasionally to obserre 
during a prolonged residence. I remember, as I rode on this day, 
I observed a Turkish scheik, in his entirely green vestments ; a 
scribe, with his writing mateilals in his girdle; an ambulatory 
physician and his boy. I gazed about me with a mingled feeUng 
of delight and wonder. 

Suddenly a strange, wild, unearthly drum is heard, and at the 
end of the street a huge camel, with a slave sitting cross-legged on 
its neck, and beating a huge kettledrum, appears, and is the first 
of an apparently interminable procession of his Arabian brethren* 
The camels were very large ; they moved slowly, and were many in 
number. There were not fewer than one hundred moving on one 
by one. To me, who had till then never seen a caravan, it was a novel 
and impressive spectacle. All immediately hustled out of the way 
of the procession, and seemed to shrink under the soimd of the 
wild drum. The camels bore corn for the Vizir's troops encamped 
without the walls. 

At length I reached the house of a Greek physician, to whom I 
carried letters. My escort repaired to the quarters of their chief- 
tain's son, who was in the city in attendance on the Grand Vizir, 
and for myself I was glad enough once more to stretch my wearied 
Jimbs under a Christian roof. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

The next day I signified my arrival to the Kehaya Bey of his high- 
ness, and delivered, according to custom, a letter, with which I had 
been kindly provided by an eminent foreign functionary. The 
ensuing morning was fixed for my audience* I repaired at the 
appointed hour to the celebrated fortress palace of Ali Pacha, wMcb^ 
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one brsin; and we» with our snbdhiaions of dnty, and inteffigent 
and sesponsiUedepiitiesy can form no idea<tf the hiboor of a Turkkh 
prenier. At length I came to a vast irregdar i^Mrtmenty sernng 
as the immiPitiiitp antechamher of the hall d aadjenre. This 
the finest thing of the kind I had ewer yet seen. I had 
ii%*i^1aJ m so jnctexesqne an aasemhly. Conceive a chamber of 
ipery great diraensionsy fiill of tiie choicest gionpa of an odental 
popnlatiQii, each individual waiting by appointment for an andienffly 
and probably about to wait for ever. It was a sea of tnrbaDs, and 
crimson shaidsy and golden scacfey and OEnamentedanns. I marked 
with eonosify the haughty Tink, stroking his beard and waving 
his beads; tibe proud. Albanian, strutting with histanssgan, or doak, 
dependent on one shoulder^ mid touching, with impatient fingersy 
his siiver«aheathed arms ; the oliveovisaged AaiBtic, with his enmv 
mous turban and floniBg robes, gaong, half wifli wonder and half 
with contempt^ at some scarlet colonel of the newly-^discqiliaed 
troops, in his gorgeous but awkward imitation of Frank uniforms'; 
the Cboe^ still servile, though no more a slave; the Nuhiaa 
eunuch, and the Georgian page. 

In this chamber, attended by the drog^eman, who presented me, 
I r^nained about ten minutes — too short a time. I never though 
I could have lived to wish to kick my beds in a ministerial ante- 
chamber. Suddenly I was summoned to the awfhl presence of tiie 
pillar of the Turkish Empire, the man who has the reputation of 
being the mainspring of the new system of regeneration, the 
renowned Bedschid, an approved warrior, a consummate politician, 
unrivalled as a dissembler in a country where dissimulation is the 
principal portion of moral culture. The hall was vast, entirely 
covered with gilding and arabesques, inlaid with toftoiseshell and 
mother-of-pearL Here I beheld, squatted in a comer of the large 
divan, a little, ferocious-looking, shrivelled, care-worn man, plainly 
Creased, wKii a brow covered with wrinkles, and a countenance 
clouded with andety and thought. I entered the sbedwlflae divan 
of the kind and co m paratively insignificant EalioBey with a feeling* 
cfawe; I seated myself on the divan of theChtind Yisir of tha 
OttOBian Bmpire^ iribm^ as my aiiendaat inteaied me^had iawtioyei 



In tbe covree of i^ Insfe three montlus not in iRari,-^iipiwards of 
fcmr thousand of lay accpuiilitoiiee,'' with the B^-posseB&Hm of a 
'monHng- visit. At a> distance from us, ih a gvovp on has l<ft hand, 
were his seeretarf, and- his immediate suite. The end of the 
saloon was lined with tchawooshes, or lackeys in waiting, in crunson 
dresses, with long silver canes. 

Some compliments passed between us. I congratulated his 
highness on the pacification of Albania ; and he rejoined that the 
peace of the world was his only object, and the happiness of his 
fellow-crealures his only wish. Pipes and coffee were brought, and 
then his highness waved his hand, and in an instant the chamber 
^as cleared. 

He then told me that he had road the letter; Hiatthe writer 
was one whom he much loved, and that I should j<Hn the army, 
although of course I was aware that, as a Frank, I eould hold no 
<;ommand. I told him that suoh was not my desire, but that, as I 
intended to proceed to Stamboul, it wouM be gratifying to me to 
feel that I had co^opeiiajted, however humbly, in the cause of a 
sovereign whom Z gveatly adnared. A Tartar now wifed with 
•despatches, and I rose to retire, for I could perceive that the Tizir 
was overwh^med with bu^ess^ and, although eomteous^ moody 
and anxious. He did not press me to remain, but desired that I 
would go and vkit bis son, Amm Pacha— to whose care he con- 
is%ned me. 

Amin, Pacha of Yanina, was a youth of eighteen^ but appa- 
rently ten years older. He was the reverse of his fJEtther : incapable 
in affiurs, refined in maimers, plunged in debauchery, and magni- 
<ficent in dress. I found him surroimded by his favourites and 
flatterers, redining on his divan in a fanciful hussar imiform of 
blue cloth, covered with gold and diamonds, and worn under a 
l>amascus pelisse of thiek maroon silk, lined with wMte fox furs. 
I have seldom met with a man of more easy address and more 
polished bree^ng. He paid many compliments to the Franks^ and 
^expressed Ya& wish to make a visit to the English bA Oorfo. As I 
was dressed in re^mentals, he offered to shew me his collection of 
im&bary costumes, which had been made for him priocipiffly at 
Vienna. He also ordered one of his attendants to bring his manu- 
script book of cavalry tactics, which were unfortuaatefy all 
explained to me. I mention these slight traits, to show how 
•eagerly the modem Turks pque themselves on EuropeanL civilisa^ 
tion. After smoking and eating sweetmeats— <a custom indicative 
-of iriends^p — he proposed thati should accompany hka to.the camp, 
where he was about to review a divisioa of the forces. I assented. 
We descended together, and I found a boy, with a bavb Biagm&. 
centiy caparisoned, waiting at the portal: of both these 



begged mj newptonfe . Mooiitiiig,wepfoeeededtotlieciiiip;iMr 
do I dunk that the eortege of tbe joang pecha eonaiBted i^ fewer 
tbaa a Innidred yenaoa, who were all oS&eesn, either of his house- 
hold or of die cxfaby r^jiment wfaidi he ocMimiaiided, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

I GLADLT beliere» that the increased efficiency of the Torkish 
troops compensates for their shorn splendoor and sony appearance. 
A sharen head, eorered with a tight red doth cap^ a small hloe 
jacket of ooarae doth^hnge trowsers of the same material, puckered 
ont to the reiy stretch of art, yet sitting tight to the knee and ealt, 
mean accoatrementSy and a paur of dingy sU^ers*— bdiold the suc- 
cessor of the superb janissary ! Tet they perform their manoeurres 
with precision, and hare struggled eren with the Russian infantry 
with success. The officer makes a better appearance. His dres8» 
although of the same fashion, is of scarlet, and of the finest cloth. 
It is richly embroidered, and the colonel wears upon his breast a 
star and crescent of diamonds. At the camp of Yanina, however, 
I witnessed a charge of Delhis with their sdmitars, and a more 
effective cavahy I never wish to lead. 

We returned to the city, and I found that apartments were 
allotted to me in the palace, whither Lausanne and the rest had 
already repaired. In the evening the Vizir sent to me the first 
singer in iTurkey, with several musicians. The singer chanted for 
an hour, in a wild, piercing voice, devoid both of harmony and 
melody, a triumphant ballad on the recent massacre of Veil Bey and 
Lis rebel coadjutors. Nothing appears to me more frightful than 
Turkish music ; yet it produces on those who are accustomed to it a 
very great effect, and my room was filled with strangers, who has* 
tened to Usten to the enchanting and ezdting strain. The Turkish 
music is peculiar, and different from that of other Eastern nations. 
I have seldom listened to more simple and affecting melodies than 
those with which the boatmen on the Nile are wont to soothe their 
labours. 

The dancing girls followed, and were more amusing; but I had 
not then seen the Almeh of Egypt. 

A week flew away at Yanina in receiving and returning visits 
from pachas, agas, and selictars, in smoking pipes, sipping coffee 
and tasting sweetmeats. Each day the Vizir, or his son, sent me 
provisions ready pr^ared from their table^ and indicated by some 
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i^ttentio!! iheir eoxisiderate kindness* There is no character in thcj 
world higher bred than a Turk of rank. Some of these men, too, I 
found extremely intelligent, deeply interested in the political ameli- 
<»:ation of their country, and warm admirers of Peter the Great. I 
remember with pleasure the agreeable hour& I hare spent in the 
society of Mehmet Aga, selictar of the Pacha of Lepanto— a 
warrior to whom the obstinate resistance of Varna is mainly to be 
attributed — and a remarkably enlightened man* Tet even he could 
not emancipate himself from their fatalism. For I remember^ 
when once conversing^ with him on the equipments of the cayalry, a 
subject in which he was very much interested, I suggested to him 
the propriety of a corps of cuirassiers. ''A cuirass cannot stop the 
ball that bears your fate," he replied, shrugging up his shoulders and 
exclaiming, <<Mashallah! " 

While I was leading this novel and agreeable life, news arrived 
that the Pacha of Scutari, who had placed himself at the head of 
the insurgent janissaries, and was the champion of the old party, 
had entered Albania at the head of sixty thousand men to avenge 
the massacre of the beys* 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Grand Vizir set off the same night with ten thousand men, 
reached Ochrida by forced marches, attacked and routed a division 
of the rebel troops before they supposed him to be apprised of their 
movements, and again encamped at Monastir, sending urgent com* 
mands to Yanina for his son to advance with the rest of the. army. 
We met his Tartar on our march, and the divisions soon joined. After 
& day's rest, we advanced, and entered the Pachalik of Scutari. 

The enemy, to our surprise, avoided an engagements The fierce 
undisciplined warriors were frightened at our bayonets. They 
destroyed all before us, and hung with their vigilant cavalry on our 
exhausted rear. We had advanced on one side to Scutari ; on the 
other, we had penetrated into Bomelia. We carried everything 
before us, but we were in want of supplies, our soldiers were without 
food, and a skilful general and disciplined troops might have cut off 
all our communications. 

Suddenly, the order was given to retreats We retreated slowly 
and in excellent order. Two regimenta of the newly-organised 
cavalry, with whom I had the honour to act, covered the rear, and 
were engaged in almost constant skirmishing with the enemy. 



23S: ocnrrABiRi mmasa* 

This Bldnniahiii^ is very ezbiting^. We oonceBtnited, md agttui 
encamped at Ochpida. 

We were in hopes of wm drvw^ tlie enemy into tm engage* 
• menty but he ims wary. In this sitaation, Ube Yisar directed thai 
in the night a pewerM di?ision under Ihe oommand of Mehemet, 
Padia of Ijep«nto*->4ie who stabbed All Pacha — should fall back to 
Monastur with the artillery, andtoke up a position in the motnrtains. 
The enfluiDg night, his highness, alter haring previouslyispflced some 
useless gtins, scattered about some tents and baggage wagons, and 
given a general appearance of a hurried and disorderly retreat, 
withdrew in the same direction. The enemy instantly pursued, 
rushed on, and attacked us full of confidence. We contented 
ourselves by protecting our rear, but sdU retreated, and appeared 
anxious to avoid an engagement. In the evening, I^iving entered the 
mountain passes, and reached the post of the P^cha of Lepanto, we 
drew up in battle array. 

It was a cloudy mommg among the mountains, and some time 
before the mist cleared away. The enemy appeared to be in great 
force, filling the gorge through which we had retreated, and en- 
camped on aU the neighbouring eminences. When they perceived 
us, a large body instantly charged with the famous janissary shout, 
the terror of which I confess. I Mas cold, somewhat exhausted 
for I had scarcely tasted food for two days, and for a moment my 
heart sank. 

They were received, to their surprise, by a well-directed discharge 
of artillery from our concealed batteries. They seemed checked- 
Our ranks opened, and a body of five thousand fresh troops instantly 
charged them with the bayonet. This advance was sublime, and 
so exciting that, what with the shouts and cannonading, I grew mad, 
and longed to rush forward. The enemy gave way. Theur great 
force was in cavalry, which could not act among l&e mountains. 
They were evidently astonished and perplexed. In a few minutes 
they were routfed. The Vizir gave ordere for a genersfl charge antf 
pursuit, and in a few minutes I was dashing over the hills in rapid 
chase of all I could catch^iitting, firing, shouting, and quite per- 
suaded tiiat a battle was; after all, the most delightful pastime ia 
the world. 

The masses still charging, the groups demanding quarter, tlwr 
single horseman bounding over the hills, the wild, scared steeds 
without a rider, snorting and plunging, the dense smoke clearing 
away, the bright arms and figures flashing ever and anon in the 
moving obscurity, ^e wild shouts, tbe strange and 'horrible spec- 
tacles, the floHtttry shots and shrieks now heard in the decreasing 
uproar, and the general ffeeling of energy, and peril, and triumph, — 
it WHS all wonderful, and was a glorious moment in esistence. 
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The enemy was scattered like chafiT. To rally them was impos- 
sible ; and the chiefs, in despair, were foremost in flight. They 
offered no resistance, and the very men who, in the morning, would 
have been the first to attack a battery, sabre in hand, now yielded 
in numbers without a struggle to an indiyidual. There was a great 
siftQgfatOr, a TOSt nmnber of prisoners, and plunder wi&out end.' 
My lenal was filled with rioh arms, and shawls, a&d stufis, and 
embroidered saddles. Lausanne and Tita were the next day both 
dothed in splendid Albanian dresses, and ^Me Spire plundered the 
dead as become a modem Oreek. 

I veac^ed my tent, dismounted from my horse, and leant upon 
h from eidiaasdon. An Albanian came forward, and offered a 
flask of ' Zitaa wine. I drank it at a drought, and assuredly 
expeneneed the highest sensual pleasure. I took up two Cache* 
mire shawls, and a gun mounted in silver, and gave them to the 
AlbaiDian. Lucky is he who is courteous in the hour of phmder. 

The Vizir I understood to be at Ochrida, and I repaired to that 
post mee the field of battle. The moon had risen, and tinged with 
its white light all the prominent objects of the scene of destruction ; 
groups of bodies, and now and then a pallid face, distinct and fierce; 
steeds, and standards, and arms, imd*shattered wagons. Here and 
there a moving light showed that the plunderer was still at his 
work ; and, occasionally, seated on the carcass of a horse, and some* 
times on the corpse of a human being, were some of the fortunate 
survivors, smoking with admirable coolness, as if there were not on 
earth such a feorM mystery as death. 

I found the victorious Hedschid seated on a easpetin the moon- 
light in a cypress grove, and surrounded by attendants, to whom he 
was delivering instructions and disMbuting rewards. He appeared 
aa calm and grave as usual. Perceiving him thus «i^;a^d I 
mingled with the crowd, and stood aside, leaning on h^ sword; 
lKit» observing me, he beckoned to me to advance, and, pointing te 
his carpet» he gave me the pipe of honour from^his own Mps. As I 
Heated iQyself by his side, I could not help viewing thisextroor^inary 
man with great interest and curiosity. A short time back, at this 
very place, he hod perpetrated an act which would have rendered 
him infamous in a civilised land ; the avengers me^ him, as if by 
fate, on the very scene of his bloody treachery, and^^he is victorious* 
What is Hfe? 

So much for the battle of Bitoglia or Monastir, a very pretty 
fray, although not as much talked of as Austerlitz or "Waterloo, and 
which probably would have remained unknown to the great mass 
of European readers, had not a young Frank gentleman mingled, 
from a silly fancy, in its lively busmess. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

TThs effeet of the battle of Bitoglia was the complete padfi 
tion of Albania) and the temporary suppression of the cons^^iracies 
in the adjoining provinces. Had it been in the power of the Porte 
to reinforce at this moment its able and faithful servant, it is pro* 
bable that the authority of the Sultan would have been permanently 
eonsolidated in these countries. As it is, the finest regions in 
Europe are still the prey of cltH war, in too many instances excited 
by foreign powers for their miserable purposes against a prince 
who is only inferior to Peter the Great because he has profited by 
his example. 

For myself, perceiving that there was no immediate prospect of 
active service, I determined to visit Greece, and I parted from his 
higrhneBS with the hope that I might congratulate him at StambouL 



- CHAPTER XVn. 

A cotTNTBT of promontories, and gulfs, and islands clustering in an 
azure sea; a country of wooded vales and purple mountains, wherein 
the cities are built on plains covered with olive woods, and at the 
base of an Acropolis, crowned with a temple or a tower. And there 
ore quarries of white marble, and vines, and much wild honey. 
And wherever you move is some fair and elegant memorial of the 
poetic past ; a lone pillar on the green and silent plain, once echo- 
ing with the triumphant shouts of sacred games, the tomb of a 
hero, or the fane of a god. Clear is the sky and fragrant is the 
air, and at all seasons the magical scenery of this land is coloured 
with that mellow tint, and invested with that pensive character, 
which in other countries we conceive to be peculiar to autunm, 
and which beautifully associate with the recoUectiona of the past. 
Enchanting Greece ! 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

In the Argolic Qulf I found myself in the very heart of the Greek 
tragedy: Nauplia.and Sparta, the pleasant Argos and the rich 
Mycene, the tomb of Agamemnon and the palace of Clytemnestra^ 
The fortunes of the house of Atreus form the noblest of all legends^ 
I beliere in that Destiny before which the ancients bowed. Modem 
philosophy, with its superficial discoreries, has infused into the 
l)reast of man a spirit of scepticism; but I think that, ere long, 
science will again become imaginative, and that, as we become 
more profound, we may become also more credulous. Destiny is 
our will, and our will is our nature. The son who inherits. the 
organisation of the father will be doomed to the same fortunes as 
Lis sire ; and again the mysterious matter in which his ancestois 
were moulded may, in other forms, by a necessary attraction, act 
upon lus fate. All is mystery; but he is a slave who will not 
struggle to penetrate the dark veil. 

I quitted the Morea without regret. It is covered with Vene- 
tian memorials, no more to me a source of joy, and bringing back 
to my memory a country on which I no longer love to dwell. I 
'Cast anchor in a small but secure harbour ; and landed. I climbed 
a hill, from which I looked over a vast plain, covered with olivB 
woods, and skirted by mountains. Some isolated hills, of very 
picturesque form, rose in the plain at a distance from the termi« 
Bating range. On one of these I beheld a magnificent temple 
liathed in the sunset. At the foot of the craggy steep on which it 
rested was a walled city of considerable dimensions, in. front of 
which rose a Doric temple of exquisite proportion, and apparently 
xminjured. The violet sunset threw over this scene a colouring 
becoming its loveliness, and if possible increasing its refined 
character. Independent of all associations, it was the most beaib- 
tiful spectacle that had ever passed before a vision always musing 
on sweet sights; yet I could not forget that it was the brigl^ 
capital of my youthful dreams, the fragrant city of the Violet 
Crown— the iair, the sparkling, the delicate Atbens I 
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CHAPTBEXIX. 

Thb illnfiioii Tanrabed when I entered Athens. I found it in scarcelj 
a Ie8» fliiattered condition than the townsofAIbama— ruined street^ 
flood' roofless houses, and a scanty popnlotion. The women were 
at Egma in security ; a few males remained behind to watch the 
fortune of war. ^e Ajcropoiis had not been visited by traTeHers 
for nine years, and was open to inspection for the first time ti» 
very day I entered. It was still in the posseaaiDn of tho Tnrks, 
%at the Greek commnsion had arrired to receiTe the keys of the 
Ibrtresa. The ancient remains hare escaped better than we* could 
fcope. The Parthenon and the other temples on the Aeropolia 
hare necessarily suffered in the sieges, but the injury is only in the 
detafl ; the general effect is not marred, although I obserred many 
hundred shells and cannon-balk lying about. 

The Theeeum has not been touched, and looks, -at a short diis* 
tance, as if it were just finished by Cimon. ^The sumptuous columns 
of the (Mympium still rise from their stately platform, but th» 
Clhoragic monument issadly maimed, as I was assured^ by English 
sailers and not Eastern barbarians; probably the eame matrine 
monsters who have commemorated their &tal visit to Egyptr and 
the name of the fell craft tiiat bore them thith^, by coveriog' the 
granite pillar of Pompey with gigantic characters in black pamt. 

The durabiHty of the Parthenon is wonderM. As far as I 
touM obserre, had it not been for the repeated rayagee of man, it 
m%ht at this day have been in as perfect condition as in the age of 
Pericles. Abstract time it l^as defied. Gilt and painted, with its 
j^tnrea and votire statues, it must have been one of the most 
brilliant creations of himian genius. Yet we err if we consider 
thra famous building as an unparalleled effort of Grecian «rchitee- 
ture. Compared with the temples of Ionia- and the Sicilian fimes — 
^eompared even with the Olympium at its feet, the Parthenon could 
only rank as a church with a cathednJ. 

In art the Greeks were the children of the Egyptians. The 
day may yet come when we shall do justice to liie h^h powers 
of that mysterious and imaginative people. The origin of Doric 
and Ionic invention must be traced amid the palaces of Camac and 
the temples of Luxoor. For myself, I confess I ever gaze upon 
the marvels of art with a feeling of despair. With horror I 
remember that, through some mysterious necessity, dvilisatioii 
seems to have deserted the most favoured regions and the choicest 
intellects. The Persian whose very being is poetry, the Arab 
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Irliote Bttbdle mind «8idldpenetxate< inter tibo "wpf tnMk 0hnB»> 
of Katore, the Greek whose aente ponseptions seemed gnntedt 
only fdv the orefttien' of the beautiifafei*. ihaae -mt nnw mhiitrrrnl 
dftves ia bsvbarons tands. The axti ave ]FteUedr to.i thar- flnl^ 
nosed Franks. And- they toil, andstw^^and Ttgrrnxb tiie«]ien>to 
^ecottnt f&v their own > ineompetence.. IS^ywil^issiAhe dniHle^ 
now the ]>tiigioB» now the goranmest p eneiyibivg hit thaitnttiu 
cwerything hut the nortiffing^wispietfln tlMttboiPorgpuunitioitnuigi: 
Be cUfferenty and that they^ maj be m dstilwt: auMcer^Npot thdor 
models as thej' nndoobtedly aee^ from tiid TYittoMMrfr -and :thc:- 
Negro. 



CHAPTER 3X 

Whatever may have been ;lihe fknlts of the andent . gorrern* 
mentSy they were in closer relation to the times, to the countries 
and to the governed, than oars. The ancients invented their 
governments according to their wants ; the modems have adopted 
foreign policies, and then modelled their conduct upon this bor- 
rowed regulation. This circumstance has occasioned our manners 
and our customs to be so confused, and absurd^ and nnphilosc^ 
phical. What business had we, for instance, to adopt the Roman 
law — a law fo^ign to our manners, and consequently disadvan- 
tageous? He who profoundly meditates upon the situation of 
Modem Europe will also discover how productive of misery has 
been the senseless adoption of oriental customd by northern people. 
Whence came that divine right of kings, wliich has deluged so 
many countries with blood ?— that pastoral and Syrian law of 
tithes, which may yet shake the foundation d so many anciient 
institutions ? 



CHAPTER XXL 



£vs!r as ai €hild» I was stnick l^ the ateordity «l Biodem «dtinfll^ 
The dnty of adueation is to gb& ideas. When ma Maufted tnMifc 
genbe wa» waAaed to the Mteratve of twa dead iMUgwngeSy^ii ww 
secessaiy to aaqsiie ^ese langna^peay in ard^ to>obtam the JEaoar* 
ladg&whish they embalmed. But now each g^tion hw itslikiatwa^ 
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—each nation possesses, written in its own ton^e, a record of all 
knowledge, and specimens of every modification of invention. 
Let education then be confined to that national literature, and 
we should soon perceive the beneficial Reflects of this revolution 
npon the mind of the student. Study would then be a profitable 
delight. I pity the poor €k>thic victim of the grammar and the 
lexicon. The Greeks, who were masters of composition, were 
Ignorant of all languages but their own. They concentrated their 
study of the genius of expression upon one tongue. To this they 
owe that blended simplicity and strength of style which the 
imitative Romans, with all their splendour, never attained. 

To the few, however, who have leisure or inclination to study 
foreign literatures, I will not recommend to them the English, the 
Italian, the Gterman, since they may rightly answer, that all these 
have been in great part founded upon the classic tongues, and 
therefore it is wise to ascend to the fountain-head; but I will ask 
them for what reason they would limit their experience to the 
immortal languages of Greece and Borne? Why not study the 
oriental? Surely in the pages of the Persians and the Arabs we 
might discover new sources of emotion, new modes of expression, 
new trains of ideas, new principles of invention, and new bursts 
of fancy. 

These are a few of my meditations amid the ruins of Athens. 
They will disappoint those who might justly expect an ebullition of 
classic rapture from one who has gazed upon Marathon by moon- 
light and sailed upon the free waters of Salamis. I regret their 
disappointment, but I have arrived at an age when I can think only 
of the future. A mighty era, prepared by the blunders of long 
centuries, is at hand. Ardently I hope that the necessary change 
in human existence may be effected by the voice of philosophy- 
alone : but I tremble, and I am silent. There is no bigotry so 
terrible as the bigotry of a country that flatters itself that it is 
philosophical. 



CHAPTER yyn . 

UNDERSTANDiNa that the Turkish squadron I left at Prevesa had 
arrived at Negropont, I passed over, and paid a visit to its com- 
mander, Halil Pacha, with whom I was acquainted. Halil informed 
me that all remained quiet in Albania, but that Redschid did' not 
Venture to return. He added that he himself was about to sail for 
^tamboul immediatelyy and proposed that I should accompany him* 
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His offer suited me, and, as the wind was fair, in a few hours we 
were all on board. 

I had a splendid view of Sunium ; its columns against a dark 
cloud looked like undriven snow, and we were soon among the 
Cyclades. Sixteen islands were in sight, and we were now 
making our course in the heart of them. An archipelago bj 
sunset is lovely : smaQ isles of purple and gold studding the glowing 
waters. The wind served well through the night, but we were 
becahned the next day off Mitylene. In the afternoon a fresh 
breeze sprang up and carried us to the Dardanelles. 

We were yet, I believe, upwards of a hundred miles from 
Constantinople. What a road to a great city ! narrower and mucb 
longer than the strait of Gibraltar, but not with such sublime 
shores. Asia and Europe look more kindly on each other thaa 
Europe and her more sultry sister. I found myself the next 
morning becahned off Troy: a vast, hilly, uncultivated plain; a 
scanty rill, a huge tumuliis, some shepherds and their flocks; 
behold the kingdom of Priam, and the successors of Pahs ! 

A signal summoned us on board ; the wind was fair and fre^ 
We scudded along with great swiftness, passing many towns and 
fortresses. Each dome^ each minaret, I thoiight was Constanti« 
nople. At kst it came ; we were in full sight. Masses of habita* 
tions, grouped on gentle acclivities, rose on all sides out of the 
water, part in Asia, part in Europe; a gay and confused visum 
of red buildings, and dark-green cypress groves, hooded domes, and 
millions of minarets. As we approached the design became more 
obvious. The groups formed themselves into three considerable 
cities, intersected by arms of the sea. Down one of these, rounding 
the Seraglio point, our vessel held her course. We seemed to 
glide into the heart of the capital. The water was covered with 
innumerable boats, as swift as gondolas and far more gay, curiously 
carved and richly gilt. In all parts swarmed a showy population. 
The characteristic of the whole scene was brilliancy. The houses 
glittered, the waters sparkled, and flocks of white and sacred birda 
glanced in the golden air, and skimmed over the blue wave. On 
one side of the harbour was moored the Turkish fleet» dressed out 
in all their colours. Our course was ended^ and we cast our 
anchor in the famous Golden Horn. 
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Mo pirtore ow ever coKviPf a jusl^idelimf CcmstaailiQDple. I bav» 
oeettBei«raktluitJffeMilifld,.as£u::aBtheyezteiid4 but the moai 
eonqfrefaeittive (SimezhUiii oalgr » sinaU portion of this extraordipr 
nasydty.. ByliuuL ovbj water^ineretytdkectiQBy^aaamgjupttbe 
Golden Horn to ihe nSbof of. Ereih 'Watei!8> or prooeeding^ on the 
otiwr hand, domi tin fivdanaBospliania to BiQr^kdeve «nd TeE9pia» 
tD the Emiiii^ i»li8t inftaite vnmril^I l^ev ddostu, now Jnlta^ oeir 
irindii^, mnr gforeftiif tfjrF^avaodtiewiQVOslB o£<iQho9iafUit^Qppp. 
onallBidak 

. The two.inoBt'iwBftrkahlftitiuogB aft. CofiBtaiitoople ase the 
Botphonts wAtheifiaaiar. <kmoeiT« the ocean a stream o^jt 
broader tktt the&bine»iwilh: shores prasenting allithe beauty and 
variety of 4hat livo, smmag^beNroen gender sb^es covered with 
laeh woods, ^gwrdena^ aiid'Siinimeib^wkoeey^eeaBetoEieSs andmosgiiies^ 
dud yffls|^ and boiinded by snblime moanlaim. The view of the 
Bttxinfttftoi&illie heights of Tarapiay just aeea throQgh the eadjof 
the StiAite^da^likbgarihig iq»on«tcrnky» 

TbR JteSKT Is of^difSdrent ofd«r,'bat nut, less remagkahle. I 
never cooli obtain fiBom « .Tink any estooAte of the .gsound it 
ofirrered. Beweral^.in the habit of tdaily attendance^ have xnentioneA 
t» me >thttt they often find tiieiBBeivies in divisions, they ham . noit 
bi^ore vidted^ JNook^ "a •.>BeuEisia& paoeramaipasaago^anoy . pe*^ 
hitpssa squam^mlle^eovered wi& theserareades^ ihterseetisg.eao]! 
other in ail tdirectioasy and fiia.^of every produob lof .the empivor 
from ^ctiamoods to'^aftes. - This.vnll ^ve you some idea of th^ 
Ghmat Bazaar st Constantmople. The deaiersy.ia every .possiUa 
oastume, sit orosa-leg^ed.in their stalls^ and deaktaa in the mom 
mtiide usually congregate tegeHttr. The annourersi the grocemj 
the pipe<«iak^rs$ the jeii«dten» the shawl^eUeis, tho'llihrarianft-^ 
httve their^distilict iqttarteK -Now youonjaUc fkloDg a>raQge of stalls 
filled mtii thejmost fanciM slippers of cloth and lefbther,.of ej} 
eoloursy^^mbroidered' with gold or powdered with .pearls; now you 
are in a street of confectionery ; and now you, aise cheapening a 
Damascus sabre iu the bazaar of arms> or turning over a vividly** 
illuminated copy of Hafiz in that last stronghold of Turkish 
bigotry, the quarter of the venders of the Koran. The magnifi- 
cence, novelty, and variety of the goods on sale — ^the whole nation 
of shopkeepers, all in different dress — ^the crowds of buyers from 
all parts of the world — ^I only hint at these traits. Here every 
people has a characteristic costume. Turks, Qreeks, Jewsp and 
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AnsmABS ana tbe staple pc|puktiAii<: the latter are numeroiu. 
The Armeniaiis wear sound and veix unbecoming black caps, and 
flowing robes; the Jew8» a black hat wreathed wi<^ a white hand- 
kerdbief ; the Gifiekfi, blaek turbans. The Turks are fond of dress, 
and indulga in ^ ^omlonations of costume. Of late, among the 
YOung mssk in thB.>capitai, it has been the fashion -to discard the 
the huge turban and the ample robes, and they haye formed an 
exceedingly ungraceful dress ;ttpon the Frank; but vast numbers 
cling to the national costume, especially the Asiatics, renowned 
foar the prodigifMis height 4a^d mnltifarions folds of their head* 
gear« 



»m 



oaAPis;E xxiv« 

• 

Halil Paoha j»aid, n^ a visit one day at my r^iudence on the 
Bosphorus, and told jne that he had mei^tioned my name to the 
Sultan, who had expressed a desire to see me. As it is not 
etiquette for the Padishah to receive Franks, I was, of course, as 
sensiUe of iihe 'high honour as I was anxious to become acquainted 
with the extraordinary man who was about to confer it. 

The Sttltdnwas at this moment' at a .palace on the Boi^horus, 
not far from Tophana* Hither on the appointed day I repaired 
with Hidil and the drogaeman of the Porte. We were ushered 
into a chamber, where a principal officer of the household received 
us, and where I smoked out of a pipe tipped with diamonds, and 
sipped coffee perfumed with roses out of cups studded with 
precious stones. 

When we had remained here for about half an.hour, Mustapha 
the priyate secretary and favourite of the Sultan, entered, and, 
after saluting us, desired us to follow him. We proceeded along a 
corridor, at the end of which stood two or three eunuchs, richly 
dressed, and then the door opened, and I found myself in an apart- 
ment of moderate size, painted with indifferent arabesques in 
fresco, and surrounded with a divan of crimson velvet and gold. 
Seated upon this, with his feet on the floor, his arms folded, and in 
an hussar dress, was the Grand Signer. 

As we entered he slightly touched his heart, according to the 
fashion of the Orientals ; and Mustapha, setting us an, examplesi 
deaired us to seat ourselves. I fancied, and I was afterwards 
a6sure4fOf the correctness of my observation, that the Sp^tan was 
very much constrained and very little at his ease. The '^yffJth i^ 
be is totally unused to. interviews with istrangers; and this was.foc 
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him a more noTd aitaation than for me. His constraint wore ofiT 
as conrersation proceeded. ' He asked a great many questions, and 
biten laughed, turning to Mnstapha with a familiar nod when my 
re^es pleased him. He inquired much about the Albanian war^ 
Without flattering my late commander, it was in my power to do 
him service. He asked me what sernce I had before seen, and was 
eridently surprised when I informed him I was'cmly an amateur. 
He then made many inquiries as to the European forces, and' in 
answering them I introduced some opinions on politics, which 
interested him. He asked me who I was. I told him I was the 

son of the Prime Minister of » a power always fHendly to the 

Ottoman. His eyes sparkled, and he repeated seyeral times, *' It is 
weU-^t is well ;" meaning, I si^pose, that he did not repent of the 
interriew. He told me that in two years' time he should bare two 
hundred thousand r^^nkr in£mtry; that, if the Bussian war could 
have been pos^^ed another year, he should hare beat the Musco- 
vites ; that tiie ohject of the war was to crush his schemes of rege- 
neration ; that he was betrayed at Adrmnojde, as well as at Varna. 
He added that he had on^f done what Peter the Great had don& 
before hun, and that Peter was thwarted by unsuccessful wars, yet 
at last succeeded. ^ 

I, of course, expressed my oonviction that his higfaness would 
be as fortunate. 

* The Ptbdishah then abruptly said that all his subjects should 
hate equal nghts; that there should be no difference betwe«» 
Moslem and infidel; that all who contributed to the government 
had a right to the same protection. 

Here Mustapha nodded to Hafil, and we rose^ and bowings 
quitted the preaoioe of a really great man. 

I found at the portal a fine Aralnan, two Ca^emire shawls, 
a scarlet doak of honour, with the collar emfanndered with gold 
and fastened with diamond dasps, a sabre, and two superb pq»es* 
This was my reward for charging with the Toridsh cavahy at 
Bitoglia. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Onb of the most eurious things at Constantinople is the power yon 
have, in the Ci^tal of the East, of placing yourself in ten minutes 
In a lively Frank town. Such is Pera. I passed there the winter 
months of December and January in very agreeable and intelligent 
Bodety, Mj health improTcdf but my desire of waodering increased. 
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I beg»i to tbiok that I should now never be able to settle in life. 
The desire of fame did not renre. I felt no intellectual energy; 
I required nothing more than to be amused. And haying now 
passed four or five months at Stamboul, and seen all its wonders^ 
from the interior of its mosques to the dancing dervishes, I resolved 
to proceed. So, one cold morning in February, I crossed over to 
Scutari, and my wandering foot pressed the soil of Asia. 



SCO OORTABIKI lUDDKVi 



PAKT THE SIXTH. 



CHAPTEEl 

I WAS now in the great PeninBula of Asia ' Minor, a conntrj 
admirably fortified by Nature, abounding in vast, luxuriant, and 
enchanting plains, from which a scanty population derive a difficult 
fiubsistence, and watered by broad rirers rolling through solitude. 

As I journeyed along I could not refrain from contrasting the 
desolation of the present with the refinement of the past, and 
calling up a vision of the ancient splendour of this famous country. 
I beheld those glorious Greek federations that covered the pro- 
vinces of the coast with their rich cultivation and brilliant cities. 
Who has not heard of the green and bland Ionia, and its still more 
fruitful, although less picturesque, sister, the rich JBolis ? Who 
has not heard of the fane of Ephesus, and the Anacreontic Teios ; 
Chios, with its rosy wine; and CniduS; with its rosy goddess; 
Colophon, Priene, Phocsea, Samos, Miletos, the splendid HaUcar- 
nassus, and the sumptuous Cos — magnificent cities, abounding in 
genius and luxury, and all the polished refinement that ennobles 
life ! Everywhere around, these free and famous citizens dissemi- 
nated their liberty and their genius ; in the savage Tauris ; and on 
the wild shores of Pontus ; on the banks of the Borysthenes, and 
by the waters of the rapid Tyras. The islands in their vicinity 
shared their splendour and their felicity; the lyric Lesbos, and 
Tenedos with its woods and vines, and those glorious gardens, the 
fortunate Cyprus, and the prolific Rhodes. 

Under the empire of Rome the Peninsula of Asia enjoyed a not 
less eminent prosperity. The interior provinces vied in wealth 
and civilisation with the ancient colonies of the coast. Then the 
cavalry of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were famous as the Lycian 
mariners, the soldiers of Pontus, and the bowmen of Armenia; 
then Galatia sent forth her willing and welcome tribute of com, 
and the fruitful Bithynia rivalled the Pamphylian pastures, the 
vines of Phrygia, and the Pisidian olives. Tarsus, Ancyra, Sardis, 
Csesarea, Sinope, Amisus, were the great^and opulent capitals of 
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Ihtfe^itrishiiig provinces. AlexandriaroaeiiiKmihertuiisofTroj, 
and Nictea and Kicomedia ranked with the most oekibrated dties. 
' And now the tinldhig hell of the armed and irandering cararan 
MMthAonfy indicatknof hmnaa esktenee! 

it k in sueh scenes as 1^i€»e,amid themins of aadoit Bplendoor 
and. the 'reeolkotioBs of yanuihed empire^ that philoBopheiB hare 
pondesed oa the natare of goTwnment, and hare diBeorered, as 
tiiey ^Aaeied, in the coBsequenees of its varionB forms, the causes 
of daxation or <tf decaj, of glory or of humiliation, freedom, says 
ibe sage, will lead to- prosperity, and despotism to destruction. 
' Tet has this iand been* r^ulated 'l)y erery form of government 
that theii^pemiity of man has devised. The federal republic, the 
military empire, the oriental despotism, haye in turn ^controlled its 
fcrtunes. The deputies of fifee states have 'here assenibled in some 
tmivenBEd'teDipW which vn» the bond of union between their cities. 
Here haa the prooonaul presided at his high tribunal : and here the 
pacha reposes in his divan. The Pagan fane, and *€he Christian 
ehmtif and the Turkish mosque, have .here alike beeuisreoted to 
Iftvm tiie <^nions ^of the people, T^e legends of Ohaos and 
OlympuB ore forgotten, theeites of the seven churches cannot even 
be 4raeed, and nothing is 1^ but the revelations of the son of 
Abdallah«r-a xelume^ the whole object of wMeh is to ecnwert man 
into a fanatic slave. 

Is there then no hope? Is it an irrevocable doom, that society 
shall be created only to be destroyed? When I can accept such 
a dogma, let me also believe that the beneficent Creator is a malig- 
nant demon. Let us meditate more deeply; let us at length 
discover that no society can long subsist that is based upon 
metaphysical absurdities. 

The law that regulates man must be founded on a knowledge of 
hianature, or that law leads him to-ruin. What k the nature of man? 
In^every dime and:in every creed we shall find a new definition. 

Bdbre me as a famoua treatke on human xiature, by a Frofiessor 
of Konigaberg* No one has more profoundly unstated on the 
attributes -of hk subject It k evident that, in the -deep study of 
bis own intelligence, he has discovered a noble method of expound- 
ing that of others. Yet when I dose hk volumes, can I conceal 
from. myself that all thk time I have been studying a treatise upon 
the naturfr— not of man, but — of a German ? 

What then! Is. the German a. different animal from the 
Italiaa ? Let me .inquire in turn, whether you conceive the negro 
of the. Gold Coast to be the same being aa the EHguiTnauTj who 
tracks hk wi^ over the polar snows ? 

The /most successful legislators are those who have consulted 
tihe .genius of the. people. Butia it possible to render that which 
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is the occauonal consequence of fine observation the certun resnlb 
of scientific study ? 

One thing is quite certain^ that the cfystem we have pursued to 
attam a knowledge of man has entirely failed. Let us disembar- 
rass ourselyes of that ** moral philosophy^ which has filled so many 
volumes with words. History will always remain a pleasant pas- 
time ; it never could have been a profitable study. To study man 
from the past is to suppose that man is ever the same animal— 
which I do not. Those who speculated on the career of Napoleon 
had ever a dog's-eared annalist to refer to. The past equally 
proved that he was both a Cromwell and a Washington. Pro- 
phetic Past! He turned out to be the first. But suppose he had 
been neither; suppose he had proved a Sylla? 

Man is an animal^ and his nature must be studied as that of all 
other animals. The almighty Creator has breathed his spuit into 
us; and we testify our gratitude for this choice boon by never 
deigning to consider what may be the nature of our intelligence. 
The philosopher^ however, amid this darkness^ will not despair. 
He will look forward to an age of rational laws and beneficent 
education. He will remember that all the truth he has attained 
has been by one process. He will also endeavour to become 
acquainted with himself by demonstration! and not by dogma. 



CHAPTER n. 

One fair spring morning, with a clear blue skj^ and an ardent but 
not intense sun, I came in sight of the whole coast of Syria; veiy 
high and mountainous, and the loftiest ranges covered with snow. 
. I had sailed from Smyrna, through its lovely gulf, vaster and more 
beautiful than the Ambracian, found myself in a new archipelago^ 
the Sporades; and, having visited Rhodes «nd Cyprus, engaged at 
the last island a pilot to take us to the most convenient Syrian port» 
Syria is, in fact, an immense chain of mountains, extending froiift 
Asia Minor to Arabia. In the course of this great chain am 
infinity of branches constantly detach themselves from the parent 
trunk, forming on each side, either towards the desert or the 8e% 
beautifid. and fertile plams. Washed by the Levantine wave, on 
one side we behold the once luxurious Antioch, now a small and 
dingy Turkish town. The traveller can no longer wander in the 
voluptuous woods of Daphne. The palace and the garden pass away 
with the refined genius and the delicate taste that create them^ 
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1)ut Nature is eternal, and even yet the vaJleyof the Orontes offers, 
ixnder the glowing light of an eastern day, scenes of picturesque 
l)eauty that Switzerland cannot surpass. The hills of Laodicea, 
once famous for their wine, are now celebrated for producing the 
choicest tobacco of the East. Tripoli is a flourishing town, 
embosomed in wild groyes of Indian figs, and famous for its fruits 
and silks. Advancing along the coast we reach the ancient 
Berytus, whose tobacco vies with Laodicea, and whose silk sur- 
passes that of Tripoli. We arrive at all that remains of the 
fiuperb Tyre ; a small peninsula and a mud village. The famous 
Acre is still the most important place upon the coast ; and Jafia, in 
spite of so many wars, is yet fragrant amid its gardens and groves 
of lemon trees. 

The towns on the coast have principally been built on the sites 
snd ruins of the ancient cities whose names they bear. None of 
them have sufficient claims to the character of a capital ; but on 
the other side of the mountains we find two of the most important 
of oriental cities-— the populous Aleppo, and the delicious Damascus; 
nor must we fdrget Jerusalem, that city sacred in so many creeds ! 

in ancient remains, Syria is inferior only to Egypt. AH have 
heard of the courts of Baalbec and the columns of Palmyra. Less 
Jknown, because only recently visited — and visited with extreme 
^danger — are the vast ruins of magnificent cities in the Arabian 
vicinity of the lake Asphaltites. 

The climate of this country is various as its formation. In 
the plains is often experienced that intense heat so fatal to the 
JBuropean invader; yet the snow, that seldom falls upon the level 
^ound, or falls only to vanish, rests upon the heights of Lebanon, 
and, in the higher lands, it is not difficult at all times to discover 
'exactly the temperature you desire. I travelled in Syria at the 
4:ommencement of the year, when the short but violent rainy 
season had just ceased. It is not easy to conceive a more beautiful 
and fruitful land. The plains were covered with that fresh green 
tint so rare under an Eastern sky ; the orange and lemon trees 
were clothed both with fruit and blossom ; and then, too, I first 
beheld the huge leaf of the banana, and tasted for the first time the 
delicate flavour of its unrivalled fruit. From the great extent of 
the country, and the consequent variation of dime, the Syrian can 
always command a succession, as well as a variety, of luxuries. 
The season of the pomegranate will commence in Ajitioch when it 
ends in Jaffa; and when you have exhausted the figs of Beyroot, 
you can fly to the gardens of Damascus. Under the worst 
government that perhaps ever oppressed its sul^'ects, Syria still 
brings forth the choice productions of almost every dime ; com 
and cotton, maize and rice, the sugar-cane of the Antilles, and the 
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|ii^;o and eodiiBe&l of Mexiea. The pittas of' Aidioch anddf 
Palestme are corercd witJi vooda of ihe finest ^t«s the tobaoeees 
of the coast are unriTalled m.> aiqr ooimti7; and the nunrntains af 
LebanoiL are dothed with white mulberry-trees ' that afford -the 
richest tSkB, or with. Tiaeyasda that yieid a wine which jmtif 
beacs the same of CKMen. 

The inhabitaats of this coantryare vanoas as its prodnetisns 
end its nmtable fortunes. The Ottoman conqnerer is nawthe 
lord» and ndes the posterity of the oM' S}xiaa C&eeks and of the 
Arabsy who were themselves once predominant. lu^he momitam^ 
the independent and mystenons Droses lire in freedom imder 
ih^ own Emir; and in the rangesnear Antioch we find the 
Ansaree tribes, who, it is whispered, yet celebrate the^moat singahir 
sites of Paganism. In. the des^^ts asoond illeppo wander the 
pastoral Konrd and the warlike Tnrkomen ; and from Tateor ta 
Gaza the whole Syrian desert is traversed hy the £unons fiadown. 

There ia a duurm in oriental life» and it is — Repose: Upon 
me» \rho had been bred in the artifidal circles c^ corrupt drilisai- 
tion^ and who had so freely indulged, the «oniae of. impetuous 
passions, tins character made a very feMible impresaibn. Wan> 
dermgover those plains and deserts, and scjonnusg in those sikafe 
and beautiful dties, I experienced all the serenity of mind whidi I 
can coBceire to be the esvialde portion of the old age of a virtmias 
life. The memory of the wearing .cares, and oacsodaig anxieties^ 
and vannted excitement of European tife^ filled me with pain. 
Keenly I felt the Taaity and littleness of all hmnan ^ans and 
aerations. Truly may I say that on the plains of Syria I parted 
for ever with my ambition. The cahn enjo^faent of existence 
appeared to me, as it now does, the highest attiunable f didty ; nor 
can I conceive that anything coidd tempt me from my solitude, and 
induce me enco' more to mingle with mankind, with whom, 1 feat^ 
I have too little in common, hut the strong^ conviction that the 
fortunes of my race depended on my effort, or that I coold 
materially adnace that great amelioration of their condition,, ia 
the practicability of which I devoutly believe. 



CHAPTER m. 

I GALLOPED oiver an .illimitable plain, covered witlt a vivid Aoi^ 
scanty pasture, and fragrant with aromatic herbs. A soft, freak 
hreeze danced on my cheek, and brought vigour to my frames 
Day after day I journeyed, and met with no sign of hamaa 
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eziBte&ce ; no villagey no cnltttre, no restingo-place, not even a treew 
Day after day I journeyed, and the land indicated no termination* 
At an immense distance the sky and the earth blended in a nniform 
horizon. Sometimes, indeed, a rocky vein ahot outr of the «o3; 
sometimes, Indeed, the land would swell into long^ imdulations; 
Sometimes, indeed, from a ^gle of wild bushes a gaselle would 
rash towardy stare, and bound away. 

Such was my first wandering in thie Syrkn desert! But 
remember it was the burst of spring. I could eoneerre nothing' 
more delightful, nothing more unlike what I held antieipated. The 
heat was never intense, the breeze was ever f^esh end sweety the 
Boctumal -heayens lumlneus. and clear to a degree in4iich it is 
impossible to describe. Instead of that uniform appearance anci 
monotonous splendour I had hitherto so often gazed on, the stars* 
were of dMerent tints and forms. Some were green, some white^ 
some red; and, instead of appearing as if they only studded a 
vast and azure vault, I clearly distinguished them^ at different 
distances, floating in ether. 

I nelongerwontlered at the Ioto of the Bedouins fbr their free 
and unsophisticated earth. It appeared to me^ that I could have 
fired in the desert for ever. At night we rested. Our cam^ 
bore us water in goat-skins^ cakes of fuel, which they themselyes 
produced, and scanty, although sufficient^ provinons. We lit our 
fire, pounded our coffee, and smoked our pipes, while others 
prepared our simple meal — bread made at the instant, and on the 
cmders, a slice of dried meat, and a fow dates. 

I have described the least sterfle of the des^s^. and I have 
described it at the most favourable period. In general the soil of 
the Syrian wilderness is>not absolutely barren. l%e mas cover ii 
with verdure^ but these eeeur only for a very few weeksy when the 
rigour of ar< winter day arrests the clouds, and they dissolve ^o 
lowers. At all other seasons' they glide over the scorched and 
Seated phin, wMeh has neither hiUs nor trees to Wxaet them^ It 
h the want of water which- is the oeoa»o& of this' stei^ty. In the 
desert there is not even a brook ; springs are rare, aiid generally 
brackish ; and it is on the ortifioial well% stoieedl by the rains, tlutit 
the wanderer diiefly depends. 

From the banks of the ^phrates to the shores oflih^ Bed Sea^ 
froni the baidu of the Iffile to the Persian GxM, over a i^read of 
country three times the extent of Cl'ermany; Nature, witheutaii 
intervail, cetlses' to produce. Beneficent Nature! I^et us not 
wrong her; for^ even in a land apparently so uirfhvoured, exists a 
numerous and happy race. As yon wander along^ the appearance 
ef the desert changes. The wildemess, which- is comparatively 
f ertSe in Syria, beeomesr rocky when your enter AiaMa, and sandy 
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as you proeeed. Here in some degree we meet with the terrible 
idea of the desert prevalent in Europe; but it is in Africa, in the 
Tast and unexplored regions of Libya and Zahara, that we mnirt 
«eek for that illimitable and stormy ocean of overwhelming sand 
which we associate with the popular idea of the desert. 

The sun was nearly setting, when an Arab horseman, armed 
with his long lance, was suddenly observed on an eminence in the 
distance. He galloped towards us, wheeled round and round, 
scudded away, again approached, and our g^iide, shouting, rode 
forward to meet him. They entered into earnest conversation, and 
then joined us. Abdallah, ike guide, informed me that this was an 
Arab of the tribe I intended to visit, and that we were very near 
tik&T encampment. 

The desert was here broken into bushy knolls, which limited the 
view. Advancing and mounting the low ridge on which we had 
£r8t observed the Bedouin, AbdaUah pointed out to me at no great 
distance a large circle of low black tents, which otherwise I might 
not have observed, or have mistake them in the deceptive twilight 
for some natural formation. On the left of the encampment was 
a small grove of palm trees; and when we had nearly gained the 
settlement, a procession of women in long blue robes, covering with 
one hand their faces with their veils, and with the other supporting 
on their heads a tall and classically formed vase, advanced with a 
beautiful melody to the fountain, which was screened by the pahn 
trees. . 

The dogs barked: some dark faces and long matchlocks 
suddenly popped up behind the tents. 

The Bedouin, with a shout, galloped into the encampment, and 
soon reappeared with several of his tribe. We dismounted, and 
entered the interior court of the camp» which was filled with camels 
and goats. There were few persons visible, although, as I was 
conducted along to the tent of the chief, I detected mmj faces 
staring at me from behind the curtains of their tents. The pavilion 
of the scheik was of considerable size. He himself was a man 
advanced in years, but hale and lively; his long white beard 
curiously contrasting vnih his dark visage. He received me, sitting 
on a mat, his son standing on his right hand without his slippers, 
and a young grandchild squatting by his side. 

He welcomed me with the usual oriental salutation; touching 
his forehead, his mouth, and his heart, while he exclaimed, ^ Salam ;" 
ihus indicating that all his faculties and feelings were devoted to 
me. He motioned that we should seat ourselves in the unoccupied 
mats, and taking from his mouth a small pipe of date wood, gave it 
to his son to bear to me. A servant instantly began pounding 
4M>ffee. I then informed him, through Abdallah, that, having heard 
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of his hospitality and happy life, I had journeyed eren from 
Damascus to Tisit him; that I greatly admired the Bedouin 
character^ and eulogised their valour, their independence^ their 
justice, and their simplicity. 

He answered that he liked to he visited by Franks, because they 
were wise men, and requested that I would feel his pulse. 

I performed this ceremony with becoming gravity, and inquired 
whether he were indisposed. He said that he was well, but that 
he might be better. I told him that his pulse was healthy and 
strong for one of his age, and I begged to examine his tongue, 
which greatly pleased him; and he observed that he was eighty 
years of age, and could ride as well and as long as his son. 

Gofifee was now brought. I ventured to praise it. He said it 
was well for those who had not wine. I observed that wine was 
not suited to these dimes, and that, although a Frank, I had 
myself renounced it. He answered that the Franks were fond of 
wine, but that, for his part, he had never tasted it, although he 
should like once to do. so. 

I regretted that I could not avail myself of this delicate hint, 
but Lausanne produced a bottle of eau-de-Cologne, and I offered 
him a glass. He drank it with great gravity, and asked for some 
for his son, observing, it was good raki, but not wine. I suspected 
from this that he was not totally unacquainted with the flavour of 
the forbidden liquor, and I dared to remark with a smile, that raki 
had one advantage over wine, that it was not forbidden by the 
Prophet. Unlike the Turks, who never understand a jest, he 
smiled, and then said that the Book (meaning the Koran) was good 
for men who lived in cities, but that God was everywhere. 

Several men now entered the tent, leaving their slippers on the 
outside, and some saluting the scheik as they passed, seated 
themselves. 

I now inquired after horses, and asked him whether he ccaild 
assist me in purchasing some of the true breed. The old scheik's 
^yes sparkled as he informed me that he possessed four mares of 
pure blood, and that he would not part with one, not even for fifty 
thousand piastres. After this hint, I was inclined to drop the sub- 
ject, but the scheik seemed interested by it, and inquired if the 
Franks had any horses. 

I. answered, that some Frank nations were famous for their 
horses, and mentioned the English, who had a superb race from 
the Arabs. ' He smdhe had heard of the English; and asked me 
which was the greatest nation of the Franks. I told him there 
irere several equally powerful, but perhaps that the English nation 
might be faurfy described as the most important. He answered,^ 
^Ayl on the aeai but not on land.^ 

17 



R^ nd BOKe «o nfcoB. fce farther cineiTed tliat Ihore vas 
laikNirtraBger lifted. I laciiliwin* Ifce BwinintM; Be 
had no( heard of them, notwithstanding ike reeeiii war vifli Iha 
Forte. llielVeiidi? lunqorefL Sa knew th^ ly^ack^ofl then 
toldmehehadbeenatfteaiiy af Aae^i^A^^Mpfidaflttft 
iateOi^g^nQe^ He then layaBBd, if I waae aa FiigtipJuaan. Itold 
him sqr conatiyy hot waa ncA astonshedtiMt haliadfiefar hfovi^ 
it Ictbeerredtiia^wlientfaeidd auB apake, he- vaawaldwdlij 
fail iloDowers witti the gneatest nllartiiwij and ^ey ^immimMk 
pridaand ezaltatiAn a4 his knowledga of the RanlBs u i ww i »g '<fcrir 
white teeth, derating their eyas, and eaBcfaangaig loolss ^ woBiar* 

Two women now eot^ned the tent, «t niudi Iwaa aaqafatd , 
Tlifj hull nftn m fil frnmllir nimidirai, iiad aim iiinii T I lihial iii w i ^^ 
which coves«d the ^per|Murt4if the fiiea. Ifaej haelt-daws ait fta 
fire»4uidm3deaeaibe€f bread, whi^ 4xne 4xf then handed tasM* 
I now offered to the sch^ nqr own y^ wbkli TiflWiiawM had 
prepared. Coffee was again handed, and m frafaMftMNi <£ mm 
Bulk and rice, not nnpalatftWe. 

I4)ffered the sehelk iienewed. eoD^limente «a hismada •«€ M^ 
In order to puMPt»i|i ecnfe^^sation; liar the chas^ al&oi^liylike Ifca 
jlrabs in general, of a vevy lirdj tenpesameMt, had Uttle^f fta 
curiosity of what are eQSBsida?ed the mora ciiiised OnieBtal% and 
asked yery lew qoeationa. 

^ We aice ctKitent," aaid €ie adheik. 

^ Then helieTe me jvg. ace in the cas^ditiM of ^a^therfnopli/ 
I relied. 

^ My Ginldsen," said the 6ehe]k,«hettr jfe worda ^ef ^Mi uma 
man ! If we liyed with tibe Tlurks," cantiniied ^e rhifHaJn^^irr 
should hare more gold and sib^r, 4aid jneae ckri3ie6« and 
and baths; but we should not have justice and liberlgu 
loxnries are few, but onr wants oee fewer." . 

^^ Tet you have nekher priests n/nr lawyers.? ** 

^ When men are pttre» lansAre nseless^ wihen man aae^ 
laws are broken." 
.^Andfwrpriertfl?" 

** God is eyerywhere,** 

The women now entered with a more BifWflntifJ moil, th# 
hnn^ <xf a young eam^ I hare addan eatea ao^^hmg mare 
delicate iJnd tender. This diah wsas. a great comphmeat, aad cmdldl 
ooly haYO been o0ered by a wealtfiy jScheik. Pipe» and iKiffiaa 
followed. 

The moon was shining brightly^ when, making mxy 
^|ilitted the pavilion of the chieftain, and went forth to view 
nnmours of the camp The tall oamels, crouching im ihwicuttr 
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In groups, wltili their outstretched necks ftod atlU aad^mebnehol; 
Tiaages, might hare heen mbrtaken for works pf art liad it not beoL 
foi^ the process of niminatioQ. A erowd was assembled round a 
fire, before which a poet recited in^aasioned versus, I obanred 
the slight forms of the men, short and meagre, agile, diy, and 
dark, with teeth dazzling white, and ^oick, black, glancing ejes, 
Thoy wa'e dressed in ctoaks of coarse black doth, apparently the 
same stuff as their tents, and fSew of them, I should imagine^ 
exceeded five feet six inches in height. The women minted with 
the men, although a few a&cted to conceal their faces on mj 
•pproadi. Thej were OTidenUy deeply interested in the poetio 
recital. Ono passage excited their loud applause. I inq^oired it» 
purport, of Abdallah, who thus translated it to me* A lover 
beholds his mistress, her face covered with a red veiL Thus ha 
addresses her! 

^OhI withdbaw «aAT veui, withbbaw that iced veil! 

Let MB BSEObD THE BEAUTT TBAJ IT SHRODDS! Tes! I^BT 
THA7 BOST rmUQWr FADE AWAT, AKO LET THE PULL MoON 
BI8B TO MT YISIONJ' 

Beauilful! Yet more beautiful in ike language of tiie Arabs f 
for in that rich tongue, l^ere are words to describe each spedes 
of twilight, and wh^e we are obliged to have reeoorso to an 
e^dthet, the Arabs reject the feeble and unnocessary aid. 

It was late ere I retired, and I stretched myself on my mat, 
musing over this singular people, who combined primitive simplicity 
of habits with the refined feelings of civilisation, and who, in a 
great degree, appeared to me to offer an evidence of that com- 
munity of property and that equality of condition, which have 
hitherto proved the despair of Europeaii sages, and fed only the 
visions of their fanciful Utopias. 



CHAPTEE ir. 

• 

A Stziian village is very beautifal in the centre of a fertile plalu« 
The houses are isolated, and each surrounded by palm trees; tho 
meadows divided by rich plantations of Indian fig, and bounds by 
grov^ of olive. 

In the distance rose a chain of cefvere and savage mountains, 
1 was soon wandering, and for hours, in the wild, stony ravines of 
thfise shaggy racks. At length, aft^ several passes, I gained the 
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ascent of aliigli motmtain. TJpon an opposite beight, descending 
as a steep ravine, and forming, with the elevation on which I 
rested, a dark and narrow gorge, I heheld a city entirely sur- 
rounded by what I should have considered in Europe an old feodal 
wall, with towers and gates. The city was built upon an ascent^ 
and, from the height on which I stood, I could discern the terrace 
and the cupola of almost every house, and the wall upon the other 
aide rising from the plain ; the ravine extending only on the side 
to which I was opposite. The city was in a bowl of mountains. 
In the front was a magnificent mosque, with beautiM gardens, 
and many light and lofty gates of triumph ; a variety of domes 
and towers rose in all directions from the buildings of bright stone. 
Nothing could be conceived more wild, and terrible, and deso- 
late than the surrounding scenery, more dark, and stormy, and 
severe; but the ground was thrown about in such picturesque 
undulations, that the mind, full of the sublime, required not the 
beautiful; and rich and waving woods and sparkling cultivation 
would have been misplaced. Except Athens, I had never witnessed 
any scene more essentially impressive. I vnll not place this spec- 
tacle below the city of Minerva. Athens and the Holy City in 
their glory must have been the finest representations of the 
beautiful and the sublime — the Holy City, for the elevation on 
which I stood was the Mount of Olives, and the city on which I 
gazed, was Jerusalem! 



CHAPTEE V. 

The dark gorge beneath me was the vale of Jehoshaphat ; farther 
on was the fountain of Siloah. I entered by the gate of Beth- 
lehem, and sought hospitality at tike Latin Convent of the Terra 
Santa. 

Easter was approaching, and the city was crowded with pilgrims. 
I had met many caravans in my progress. The convents of Jeru- 
salem are remarkable. That of the Armenian Christians at thi? 
time afibrded accommodation for four thousand pilgrims. It is a 
town of itself, and possesses vrithin its walls streets and shops. 
The Greek Convent held perhaps half as many. And the famous 
Latin Convent of the Terra Santa, endowed by all the monarchs of 
Catholic Christendom, could boast of only oiie pilgrim— myself I 
The Europeans have ceased to visit the Holy Sepidchre. 

As for the interior of Jerusalem it is liiUy and dean. Tlie 
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houses are of stone and well built, bat like all Asiatic mansions^ 
they offer nothing to the eye but blank walls and dull portals. The 
mosque I had admired was the famous Mosque of Omar, built upon 
the supposed site of the Temple. It is perhaps the most beautiful of 
Mahomedan temples, but the Frank, even in the Eastern dress, will 
enter it at the risk of his life. The Turks of Syria have not been 
contaminated by the heresies of their enlightened Sultan* In 
Damascus it is impossible to appear in the Frank dress without 
being pelted; aud although they would condescend, perhaps, at 
Jerusalem to .permit an infidel dog to walk about in his national 
dressy he would not escape many a curse and many a scornful 
exclamation of ^ Giaour I '^ ' There is only one way to travel in the 
East with ease, and that is with an appearance of pomp. The 
Xurks are much influenced by the exterior, and although they are 
not mercenary, a well-dressed and well-attended infidel will com- 
znand respect.'*' 



CHAPTER VI. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is nearly in the middle of the 
city, and professedly built upon Mount Calvary, which, it is alleged, 
was levelled for the structure. Within its walls they have con- 
trived to assemble the scenes of a vast number of incidents in the 
life of the Saviour, with a highly romantic violation of the unity of 
place. Here the sacred feet were anointed, there the sacred 
garments parcelled; from the pillar of the scourging to the rent of 
the rock, all is exhibited in a succession of magical scenes. The 
truth is, the whole is an ingenious imposture of a comparatively 
recent date, and we are indebted to that favoured individual, the 
Empresa Helen, for this exceedingly clever creation, as well as 
fbr the discovery of the true cross. The learned believe, and with 
reason, that Calvary is at present, as formerly, without the walls, 
and that we must seek this celebrated elevation in the lofty hUl now 

called Sion. 

The church is a spacious building, surmounted by a dome. 
Attached to it are the particular churches of the various Christian 
Beets, and many chapels and sanctuaries. Mass in some part or 
other is constantly celebrating, and companies of pilgrims may be 
observed in all directions, visiting the holy places and offering tiieir 

* The reader will be kind enough to remember that these observa- 
tions were made in Syria in the year 1830. Since that period the 
Levant has undergone great vicissitades* 



^erotMM. X^Kftin lAid Anueiiiatiy and Ch-eek fiiiant, art cwfutem 
Bioriq jf about. The court is erowded with the Teoderg of Tdks aid 
Tosarieii. Tha ehurcb of the Sepvilefare itewif is a point of oaoiiiUA 
Union, and is its hnsHe and lounging chftraetear xalher leioiiided 
loa of an exehange thait a temple. 

O&e da J as I was padng up and down this cdehisted bfdldiligy 
m cony^raolioii with a very iBgemoua Neapolitan friar, ea^eiieBiSed 
» the Eaa^ mj afite&tioB was attracted by one who, hook Ids 
nvaapkimm dteUf imposing demeanour^ sei^tisfied ahv and file 
eooliiess with wMdi, in a Ghiistian temple, he wared in Ids hand a 
rtmirj of Meeea* I for a moment eo&sidered a Moslem* ^Isit 
«it8tomtt7 for the Tnrhs ta visit this pbce?'' I inqmised^ dttwing 
the attention of my eompaiiioii t9 the stranger. 

^The stranger is not a Tork/* answered the fHar, ^though I 
fear I eaoMt cbB him a CSffisfcian. it is Marigny, a I^emdi 
trayeller. Do you not know him ? I will introduce ycnL H^ li a 
man of distingidshed science, and has resided some months in this 
city, studying Arabic." 

We approached him, and the friar made us acquainted. 

^'Salam Aleikoum! Count. Here at least is no inquisition. 
Let us enjoy ourselves. How mofti^jpAg* my good brother Antony, 
that you cannot bum me!^ 

The friar smiied, and was evidently used to> this ralQety 

^l hopa yet to behold the Kaaba/' said Mangny; ^itia at least 
mere genuiae than anything we here see*^ 

<* Troth is not truth to the ialse/' said tNrother Antony. 

^ What^yofo reaaoar' ezekumedMarigny. ^SdektofhiA ai^ 
InfallJbility^ my good friend Aatonio. I have just heen viewing the 
Tent in the rock. It is a pify, holy father, that I have ^keov^sod 
that it is agamst the grain.'' 

*< The greater the mirade/' said the friar. 

<* Bisavdl you deserve to be a bishop." 

*<The churdi has bo fear of just reasoners," obaevved hrethcr 
Antony^ 

'•And is confute^ I suppose^ only hy the unjust/' r^eiaad 
Marigny^ 

*' Man without religion is a wild beast," remarked the frlaf « 

« Which religian ?" mqnired Marigsy. 

^ There i» only one true religion,'' said brolher Anfceny« 

^Exaetiy ; cknd in this coiBst»y, Master Antonyi reaeliter yav 
are an inideL" 

^ And you, they say, are ft Moslem." , 

" They say wrong. I believe in no human revelation, because it 
obtrudes the mind of another man into my body» and must destroy 
morality, which can only be diaoofered.hy iny own iaMlagi 



is aike MtdMoB/* ' said' a tftnager iiil& j^^ 

£eq&b Ooq* 

^ B«t wlHit i[» yott meaa Ij CM?'' 

<*! nicttn the great Ibibuioiis f simdpki of eadstane^ tiie firsfc 
alinighty cause from -wham wef mte ttmmtHouh «>i i& wlkoae 
€880166 w^ fliudl ag^ais tsbm^J* 

«*XariEecl for biea^ and yo» gwrerne a stone* I asked lor a 
IM^asnd yoa gm me a vorcL 1 annot aanex an Idea t» wkit 
joBSKf. Uirial m J Creator gift netfkh an ivtdligtBealh^ 
c oa yekcn d tba idea of faia etliN^Beey I nmfc eoacfaidar ttsit ha 
does floi desire tini i sboeld iNw^nyself atwnt it^'' 

''Thai idea k impknled is our l^eaats/^ said Weraen^ 

^iiBiatft !" exdaimed Mas^^y irith & sneer* 

^ And ^iliy not imiate?" replied Wenier scdenndy. **i» ft 
kapoaMB &t tke Great Being uto created na to create « iriitk 
a sense of his existence V 

'^ listen to thesopEdbaopbcss,^ said Initlier Aatoiiy? *i never 
]teacd Iwo of them agree, i Hnet go te^massu" 

<^ Mr. W^Bermd myself €o«Bit^'' said Ma]^gsy,.^areahoiitto 
sauha m pi[^ wttli Beaso^ • ridi iiebreir mcaridtant here. Ha is 
one of the finest-hearted fellows in the moM, aad gcaserons as he 
19 ndk. Will yoTx aeeoiBiKa^ ns? Yon vM gieatl^ hoiioar 
And ind In ids divan sone iatdiigcnt aocktyJ* 



CHAPTER VH. 

Mabignt was a sceptic aad an abaoiuta materialist, yei he was 
influenced by noble views, for he had devoted his life to science 
and was now, at his own chaEge» abant to penetrate into the inte- 
rior of Africa by Sennaar. Werner was a German divine aad a 
rationalist, tauntingly described by his companion as a devout 
Christian, who did not brieve in Christianity. Tet he had resided 
in Palestine and Egypt nearly four years, studying their language 
and customs, and accumulating materials for a history of the mira- 
culous creed whose mirades he explained. Both were men of 
T^ntffcaiUa ialflWtiial novexs- and tho ahleat fhamnifiTiB o£ their 
ret^ectiv^ syatemsw 

I accompanied these new acquaintances to the housft of Besse^ 
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oad was mortliospttably recwed, and somptaoiiBly eniertuned. I 
liare seldom met with a man of more easy manners and a more 
gracions carriage than Besso, who» although sincere in his creeds 
-was the least bigoted of his tribe. He introduced ns to his visitor, 
hia friend and correspondent. Sheriff Effendi, an Egyptian mer« 
chanty who fortunately spoke the lingua Eranca with fiudHty. The 
other guest was an EngTiahman, by name Benson, a missionaiyy 
and a very learned, pious, and acute man. 

' Such was the party in whose society I generally spent a portion 
of my day during my residence at Jerusalem : and I have often 
thought that, if the conTersations to which I have there listened 
were recorded, a Tolume might be sent forth of more wit and 
wisdom than are now usually met with. The tcme of discussion 
was, in general, metaphysical and scientific, yaried with speculations 
principally on African travel — a subject with which Sheriff Effendi 
was well acquainted. In metaphysics, sharp were the contests 
between . Benson, Marigny, and Werner, and on all sides ably 
maintained. I listened to them with great interest. Besso smiled, 
and Sheriff Effendi shrugged Ins shoulders. 

Understanding that this mild and intelligent Moslem was in a 
few days about to join the caravan over the desert, through Gaza, 
to Egypt, I resolved to. accompany him. I remember well that, on 
the eve. of our departure, one of those metaphysical discussions 
arose in which Marigny delighted. When it terminated, he pro- 
posed that, as our agreeable assembly was soon about to disperse, 
each of us should inscribe on a panel of the wall some sentence as 
a memorial of his sojourn. 

Benson wrote first — ^^ For as m Adam all die, so in Christ all 
men shall he made alive" 

Werner wrote — ^^ Glory to Christ! Tlie supernatural has 
destroyed the natural" 

Marigny wrote — ^* Knowledge is human.** 

Besso wrote — ^^ I will not bdiece in those who n^ust beUece 
in me" 

Sheriff Effendi wrote — ** God is great :^man should be 
cJiaritdble" 

Contarini Fleming wrote—'* Time,** 

These are the words that were written in the house of Besso, 
the Hebrew, residing at Jerusalem, near the Gate of Sion. Ament 
Travel teaches toleration. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

F£RCHANCE, while I am writing these pages, some sage may be 
reading, in the once mysterious inscriptions of the most ancient of 
people, some secret which may change the foundations of human 
knowledge. Already the chronology of the world assimies a new 
aspect; already, in the now intelligible theology of Egypt, we haye 
discovered the origin of Grecian polytheism ; already we have pene- 
trated beyond the delusive veil of Ptolemaic transmutation: Isis 
lias yielded to Athor, and Osiris to Enepth. The scholar discards 
the Grecian nomenclature of Sesostris and Menmon. In the 
temples of Carnac he discovers the conquests of Rameses, and 
in the palaces of Medinet Abou, the refined civilisation of 
Amenoph. 

Singular fate of modem ages, that beneficent Omnipotence has 
willed that for all our knowledge we should be indebted to the 
most insignificant of ancient states. Our divine instruction is 
handed down to us by an Arabian tribe, and our profane learning 
flows only from the clans of the ^gean ! 

Where are the records of the Great Assyrian monarchy? 
Where are the books of the Modes and Persians? Where tiie 
learned annals of the Pharaohs ? 

Fortunate Jordan 1 Fortunate Hissus ! I have waded through 
the sacred waters; with difficulty I traced the scanty windings of 
the classic stream. Alas I for the exuberant Tigris ; alas I for the 
mighty Euphrates ; alas ! for the mysterious Nile 1 

A river is suddenly found flowing through the wilderness; its 
source is unknown. On one side are interminable wastes' of 
sand; on the other, a rocky desert and a narrow sea. Thus it 
rolls on for five hundred miles, throwing up on each side, to the 
extent of about three leagues, a soil fertile as a garden. Within 
a hundred and fifty miles of the sea it divides into two branches, 
which wind through an immense plain, once the granary of the 
world. Such is Egypt 1 

From the cataracts of Nubia to the gardens of the Delta, m a 
course of twelve hundred miles, the banks of the Nile are covered 
at slight intervals with temples and catacombs, pyramids and 
painted chambers. The rock temples of Ipsambol, guarded by 
colossal forms, are within the roar of the second cataract : avenues 
of sphinxes lead to Derr, the chief town of Nubia: from Derr to 
the first cataract, the Egyptian boundary, a series of rock templed 
conduct to the beautiful and sacred buildings of Philoe: Edfou 
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and Esneh are a fine preparation for the coloasal splendonr and the 
mas^ grace ci ancient Thehes. 

Eren after the inezhaiistible curiosity and yaiied nuigmficence 
of ibis unriTalled record of ancient art, the beautiful Dendera^ 
consammate blending of Egyptian imagination and Grecian taste, 
-wSk CMUBBBd your wriihnaMwtle gaa^e; and, if ihe cataeomba of 
fiioDi and the chaBBbers of BcDflHHsaB pnve kss IMtfiBl of inters 
after the tomiba ef tha hinga and the cemeteries cxf Cronioa, befote 
yoa are the obefiifca of MemptiH and ibe fyisnids. of Q^xeb, 
flaettndi, and Daahonrl 



C&APTBB DC 

Teds fn^eDer irho ctwaes the desert aad tiews the Wit vith its 
lb ely TiBagea, dmlered in groYOs of pahn, and its banhs entire^ 
lined with that gracefal tree, wiQ bieas nHh smcerity^ '^fte Father 
of Watera." Tis a rich land, mxd indeed fiowing wifli milk and 
honey. The Delta in its ganend appearance somewhat reminded 
me of B^ginnL The anil ererywhese is a rich Hack nrad and 
iriftoat a nngle stone. The land is so mufomdy fiat that tiiose 
who arriye by sea do not descry it mit3 nitbm half a dozen nnles, 
when a pafan tree ereeps npon the horiiBon,aiid Aen youobserre the 
Ime of land tiufc si^ppportx it. The Delta is intersected by canals^ 
wMch ace filled by ike xisiiqsr Nile, it is by their me£«m, and not 
by the absolute oterlbwing^ €i tiic live^ that the uiamtaij i is periodi- 
cally ddoHged. 

Tfaeiffals are gsy^ wHty, tivadoas, md wy soseeptibie and 
acute. It la ^fienU to render Oen miseiakte, and abeneficent 
gorecnment majr find in them the moat taloabie snl^eli. A 
defightfdl Hfmatpi is some com|>ensation for a grincBng tyranny. 
Every n%ht, m they tew akmg the mooiiBt river, tkt boatmen 
join in a meledbas duxras; shoots of merrimeai Iwsl firom eadk 
illmnined village ; everywhere are heard the aourfs of laughter 
and of mumc^ and, wiaeorever yon stop, yen are aahited by the 
daaei^ ghrli. These are always giaeefid in tiiair craft ; some- 
tunes very agreeable in ther petaans. They are gadf, even 
riehly dreaaed hi bright coloai% widitibeir ha& braided with pearls, 
and their necks and finr^eads adonoedwith striags «f gold coin. 
in their voiaptaore dance^ we at once detect the origin of the 
bafare and fimdani^ and castanets of Spam. 

i admire TirynwdL the AnlbirenMni HayareTiiydeBeMcfy 
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moiiKle^ KeTer hme 1 seen sudt twinllmg feet and sach smaH 
liffiids. TEeir cos^leaion is elear, snii not dxtk ; tlteir features 
beaatifo% formed and ^rplj defined; their eyes Iiq;aid with 
passkm, and hrlg^ht with intelligence. The traveller is delighted 
to find himself in an oriental country where the women- are not 
fmprisoiied and scarcef^ reiled. For a long time^ I eouM not 
detect the rea8<m why I was so dtarmed with Egyptian life. At 
last I m»ilected that I had recurred^ after a long estrangement^ to 
Hbe i&eerfol infinence of wDmeQ. 



mmmtmm 



CHAFFER X. 

I FOLLOWED the course of the Kile far into Nnbia» and did not 
stop until I was under the tropic of Cancer. Shortly after quitting 
Egypt, the landscape changes. It is perfectly African ; mountains 
of burning sand, vegetation unnatmally vivid, groves of cocoa 
trees, groups of crocodiles, and an ebony population in a state 
of nudii^, armed with spears of reeds and shields of the hide of 
the hippopGtattms and the giraSe. * 

The voyage back was tedious, and I was glad after so modi 
wandering to settle down in Cairo. 



CHAPTER SI. 

Cufio l»iitttate mt the BaHe tS eoniMerable hiBs^ wlMise m^k. 
eannot be aeeoanted Ibr, but whi^ are midonl^dly ariifielaL 
They tUft formed by Hie nans and the rubbish of long centuries. 
IHreit I wit&esB these extraordinary formaticms^ which are not 
tmeonmien in i^ nei^benrbood of Eastern cities, I am im- 
ips«s0ed with 'ttke id(e» of the immense aii%nity d oxienial 
society. 

There is Adiam about C^o, and it is this^-'tet it isa a^ta 
in a desert. Is one moment yea are in the stream ef exialence, 
and in another in boundless solitude, or, whicii k still more awfiil, 
the dioBoe of tombs. le^^eakof the sepiiieifireft of the Mamlouk 
edtaaawlthoitt file city. They fonn what nu^ indeed be stjieda 

a& immense Beci^»poi8^MI ef eaqtdsite btdM^ 
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domes corered with fre twor k, and nmiarels cured and imwlded 
with rich and eLegaai fancj. To me thej prored mndi aioie 
interestiDg than the iar-£uiied pyramids, although their cones in » 
distance are indeed soUime— their grcj cones soaring' in the light 
Unesky. 

The genins that has nised the tombs of the snltans may also 
be traced in many of the mosqnes of the city — splendid ^edmens 
of Saracenic ardutectore. In garing i^cm these brilliant creation^ 
and also npon those of andent Egypt, I hsfe often been strock. bj 
the f elidtous system which they dispLay, of ever forming the 
external ornaments by inscriptions — how far eicelBng the Grecian 
and Gothic method! Tnstfad of a cornice of flowers, or an enta- 
blatore of nrnneaning fimcy, how si^erior to be reminded of the 
power of the Creator, or the necessity of goremment^ the deeds of 
conquerors, or the discoTeries of arts ! 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

It was in these solitary rides in the Desert of Gairo, and in these 
lone wanderings amid the tombs of the Saltans, that I first again 
felt the desire of composition. My mind appeared saddenly to have 
returned. I became restless, disquieted. I found myself per- 
petually indulging in audible soliloquy» and pouring forth impas- 
sioned monologues. I was pleased with the aystem of oriental 
life, and the liberty in whidi, in Egypt, f^ranks can indulge. I felt 
no inclination to rcium to Europe, and I determined to cast my lot in 
this pleasant and fruitful land. I had already spent in Gairo several 
months, and I now resolved to make it my permanent residence^ 
when I received strange letters from my fiither. I style them 
strange, for there breathed throughout a tone of melancholy which 
with him was qmte unusual, and whidi perplexed me. He eom-> 
plained of ill health, and expressed ahq^ that my wanderings were 
drawing to a doee^ and that we might again meet. I had been 
nearly six yeaia ahsent. Was it possihle? Was it indeed six 
years since I stood upon Mount Jura? And yet in that time how 
much had lu^penedl How mudi had I seen, and felt^ and leamtl 
What violent passums, what strange countries^ what livdy aetiony 
and what long me£tation! 

Straiige as may have appeared my conduct to wj Either, I loved 
him devotedly. An. indication, of sentiment on. his part ever called 
forthaU myktent afiection. It was the eonvictioDi of whidi I 
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coxild never divest myself, that lie was one wlio could spare no 
portion of his sense for the softer feelings, and that his conduct to me 
was rather in accordance with the system of society than insti- 
gated by what I should consider the feelings of a father — ^it was 
this conviction that had alone permitted me so long to estrange 
myself from his hearth. But now he called me back, and almost 
in sorrow. I read his letter over and over again, dwelt on all 
its affection and all its suppressed grief. I felt an irresistible 
desire to hasten to him without a moment's delay. I longed to 
receive his blessing and his embrace. 

I quitted Cairo. The Mahmadie canal was not yet open. 
I was obliged, therefore, to sail to Bosetta. Thence I crossed the 
desert in a constant mirage, and arrived at the famous Alexandria, 
in this busy port I was not long in finding a ship. One was about 
to sail for Ancona. I engaged a passage, and soon the palms 
and sands of Egypt vanished from my sight. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

OuB passage was tedious. The captsun was afraid of pirates, and, 
alarmed in the night, suddenly changed his course, and made for 
the Barbary coast, by which we lost our wind. We were becalmed 
off Candia. I once more beheld Mount Ida. 

Having induced the captain to run into port, I landed once 
more on that fatal coast. The old consul and his family were still 
there, and received me with a kindness which reminded me of our 
£rst happy meeting. I slept in the same chamber. When I awoke 
in the morning the sun was still shining, the bright plants stiU 
quivering in its beams. But the gazelle had gone, the white 
gazelle had died. And my gazelle — ^where was she. 

I beheld our home, our once happy home. Spiro only was 
with me, and his family came forth with joy to greet him. I left 
them, and hastened with tremulous steps to the happy valley. 
I passed by the grove of orange trees. My strength deserted me.. 
I leant nearly fainting against a tree* At last I dared to advance 
a step, and look forward. 

I beheld it— yes! I beheld it, green and verdant, and covered 
Inth white roses; but I dared not approach. I wafted it an 
embrace and a blessing, and rushed to the' shore. 

At Ancona I entered the lazarettQ to perform a long quaran- 
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tioe* XinBUBiilyvsoteft»nj£rtiiertJBDA4Miifitehed acoori^ 
my bftoker at florenoe. I roeeiTed from him ta a fe v da^ a 
packet. I opanefji it wiili a ead iorebodiag^. A ktteir in mg 
fatker'a handwriting reafisured me. I toro it (9[m; I naad. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

^Mr belored Contarini, Hie hand of death is apon me* Each daj 
mj energiea decreaae. I isa& eoneeal from others^ bnt not firom 
myself, my gradual hut certain deeay. We ahall uot meet agaiB^ 
my ehiU; I have a deep eonvictioB we ehall not meet agam. Yet 
I would not die without expressing to yx>u my l^ve^ wi&out yielding 
to feelings which I have too long suppressed. 

« Child of my affections! receive my hlessing. Offspring of 
my young passion ! let me press you, in imagination^ to my lone 
hosomi 

^ Ah! why are you not with me— why is not my hand in yours! 
There is much to say, more than I can ever express — ^yet I must 
write, for I would not die without v^ apn doing justice to his 
father. 

^Aa ja dhild, you donhted my love; as a maut in spite of a& 
yomr stroggica^ I am conscious you sever divested yourself of tha 
agosnaing idea. What is this life, this life of error and imacQn* 
ception and woe ! , 

^ My liaeible pen tivmhles in my hand. There is mach to write, 
mneh, alas I that neva: can he written. Why are we patted ? 

'^Yon think me oold; you think me eaJlous; you think me 
a hdlow«&eacted worldling. Oontarinil recal the doubt and 
miaery of yonr early years, and all your wild tiionghts, and dark 
misgiffingg, and vain efforts — recal all these, and hehold the 
boyhood of your father ! 

*^l, too, believed myself a poet-*I, too, aspired to emancipate 
my Idndr— I, .tQ0», looked forwatnd to a glorious future, and tha- 
dazsliag vista of etersal fame. The passions of my heart were not 
less violent than yours, and not less ardent was my impetuous love. 

" Wee! woe ! the father and the son have been aUka stricken. 
I know all — ^I know all, my child. I would have saved you firom; 
the hitter lot — ^I alone wouM have borne the deep despak^ 

**Waa,,abe fair? Was ^e beautiful? , Alas I there was ona^ 

one as bright and as glorious^you knew not your mother. j 

' ^I«an jememher the ^y but as yei^terday when I first giused 
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19011 the liquid 4arkiiess cf her ^a. It «m tiiiJt Ivbal diyl'irill 
not name — ^horrible Venice 1 

^ I found her surrounded bj i^ tiwusaoid «larc»<— I won hat icma 
amid this band ; against the efibrts aad epi^tion of all her ftnH/ 
I won her. Yesi she was my bride— *tlie beanti&il daughter of 
thi^ romantic hind— « land to wMdi I wm devoted* juul for mbiA 
I would have perilled my life. Alas ! I perilled ny lore ! Vbf 
ima^nation was fired by that woadipus wad vitclung diy. lify 
love of freedom, my hatred of op^esttoiiy bnmed cadi dagr with 
a brighter and more vehem^it flame. I sighed onr its {Net ^ory 
and present degradation ; and when I raiagled my hkod with the 
veins of the Gontarini* I vowed I would syeviiFe Hit giory thegrhad 
themselves createdL 

*'Tenice was at that time under the yoke of the FteoA* The 
recolleetion of the republic was still fresh ia men's mtads; ihe mm. 
of the last doge was my relative and mj &kii«l UAhi^ppy Kauinif 
thy memory demands a tear« 

''We conspired. JQven now ny Uood aeean to flow with 
renewed force, when I recal the ezekement of our secret meeiiogi 
in the old Palazzo Contarini, en tiie Oraod Ls^une. Honr jB^tea 
hais daylight on the waters reminded us of oar long leouncils! 

"We were betrayed. Timely iD&raiation permitted ma io 
escape. I bore away my wife. We reached Mantua in AiHsty. 
Perhaps it was the agitation of the event and the ^ht; finee the 
tragcfdy of Candia I have sometimes thought it might have, heea 
a constitutional doom. But that fatal night— why, why seeal it! 
We have both alike snfiTered. No* not alike* for I had my ebiid. 

''My child, my darling chUd* even now your reeoJIeetkm auin- 
tains me; even now my cheek warms* aa I reg^se ninoa the 
Anticipation of your glory. 

"I will not dwell upon w;hat I then endured. Alas! I cannot 
leave it to your imagination. Your reality has taught you all. 
I roved a madman amid the mountains of the Tyrol. But you 
wore inHb. me, my child* and I looked upon your mild and peusiTa 
^jtBf flBd tile wal^esB of my thoughts died away. 

^ I reemred to those hopes of poetic 'fiune whidi had aoothed 
ik» didl WTatdiedBesB of my hoyhood. Alas I no flame from heaven 
d c aeend ed tm vy lyre. I experienced only mortification; and so 
complete was my wretchedness, so desolate my life, so void of hope 
and cheerfulness, and even the prospect of that common ease which 
the merest animals require, that, had it not been for you* I would 
have freed myself from the indescribable burden of my existence. 
My hereditary estates were confiscated; my friends, like myself* 
were in exile. We were, in fact* destitute* and I had lost all 
confidence in my energies. 
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^Thns woe-begone, I entered Tienna^ where I found a Mend. 
Mingling m the artificial sodetj of that refined city, those exdted 
feelingB^ fed by my strange adyentores and solitary life, subsided. 
I b^gan to lose idiat was pecoliar in me, and to share much that 
ivaa generaL Worldly feelings sprang up. Some success brought 
back my eonfidence. I believed that I was not destitute of power^ 
but had only mistaken its nature. It was a political age. A great 
theatre seemed before me. I had ever been ambitious. I directed 
nqr desires into a new channel, and I determined to be a statesman. 

**! had attracted the attention of the Austrian minister. I 
became his secretary. Ton know the rest. 

** I resolred that my child should be happy. I dedred to save 
him firom the misery iJiat douded my own youth. I would have 
presenred him from the tyranny of impetuous passions, and the 
harrofwing woe that awaits an iQ-regulated mind. I observed in 
him a dangerous susceptibility that alarmed me. I studied to 
prevent the indulgence of lus feelings. I was kind, but I was 
cahn. His imaginative temperament did not escape me. I per- 
ceived only hereditary weakness, and would have prevented 
hereditaiy woe. It was my aim to make him a practical man. 
Contariniy it was the anzie^ of affection that prevented me from 
doing justice to your genius. 

^ My son, could I but once press you in my arms, I should die 
happy. And even now the future supports me, and I feel the gloiy 
of your eoming fame irradiating my tomb. 

^ Why cannot we meet ? I could say so much, although I would 
say onlj I loved you. The pen falls from my hand— the feeble pen, 
that has signified nothing. Imagine what I would eipress. Cherish 
my memory, while you receive my blessing.** 



'^ Let me fly— let me fly to him instantiy !" I felt the honors- 
of my imprisonment ; I wrung my hands, and stamped fix>m he^ 
lessness. There was a packet. I opened it : a lodL of rich dark 
hair, whose colour was not strange to me, and a beautiful miniature 
that seemed a portrait of my beloved — jet I gazed upon the ooonto>' 
fiance of my mother. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Thbbb was yet a letter fh>m mj banker wbich I long neglected 
to open. I opened it at last, and learned the death of my remainmg 
parent. 

The age of tears was past ; that relief was denied me. I looked 
up to Heaven in despaur. I flew to a darkened chamber. I buried 
my face in my hands; and, lone and speechless, I delivered myself 
up for days to the silent agony of the past. 



18 
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PART THE SEVENTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

I LEAKT against a colmnn of the Temple of Castor. On one side 
was the Palace of the Csesars; on the other, the colossal amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian. Arches of triumph, the pillars of Pagan 
temples, and the domes of Christian churches rose aronnd me. In 
the distance was the wide Campagna, the Claudian Aquedact, and 
the Alhan Mount. 

Solitude and silence reigned on that sacred road once edioing 
with the shouts and chariots of three hundred triumphs — solitude 
and silence, meet companions of imperial desolation! Where are 
the spoils of Egypt and of Carthage? Where the golden tribute 
of Iberia? Where the long Gallie trophies? Where are the ridi 
armour and massy cups of Macedon ? Where are the pictures and 
statues of Corinth ? Where the libraries of Athens ? Where is the 
broken bow of Parthia ? Where the elephants of Pontus, and the 
gorgeous diadems of the Asian kings? 

And where is Rome? All nations rose and flourished only to 
swell her splendour, and now I stand amid her ruins. 

In such a scene what are our private griefs and petty sottowb? 
And what is man? I felt my nothingness. Life seemed flaf^ 
and dull, and trifling. I could not conceive that I could again 
become interested in its base pursuits. I believed that I could 
no longer be influenced by joy or by sorrow. Indifierence alonQ 
remained. 

A man clambered down the steep of the Palatine. It was 
Winter, flushed and eager from a recent excavation. 

^ What, Count," he exclaimed, ** moralising in the Forum ! " 

"Alas, Winter, what is life ?• 

** An excellent thing, as long as one can discover as pretty a 
Torso as I have stumbled upon this morning." 

"A Torso! a maimed memorial of the past. The veiy name is 
melancholy.'' 
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<< What is the past to me? I am not dead.* Ton may be. I 
exist in the present." 

« Tlie vanity of the present overpowers me." 

«Pooh! I tell you what, my friend, the period has arrived 
in yonr life, when you must renounce meditation. Action 
is now your part. Meditation is culture. It is well to think 
until a man has discovered his genius, and developed his 
faculties, but then let him put his intelligence in motion. Act, 
act, act; act without ceasing, and you will no longer talk of the 
vanity of life.'* 

**But how am I to act?* 

^Create. Man is made to create, from the poet to the 

potter.'* 



CHAPTER n. 

Mt father bequeathed me his entire property, which was more 
considerable than I imagined: the Countess and her children being 
amply provided for by her own estate. In addition to this, I found 
that he had claimed in my favour the Contarini estates, to which, 
independent of the validity of my marriage, I was entitled through 
my mother. After much litigation, the question had been decided 
in my behalf a few months before my return to Italy, I found 
mysdfy therefore, unexpectedly a rich man. I wrote to the 
Countess, and received from her a veiy affectionate reply; nor 
should I omit that I was honoured by an autograph letter of 
condolence from the King and an invitation to re-enter his 
service. 

As I was now wearied with wandering, and desirous of settling 
down in life; and as I had been deprived of those affections which 
render home delightful, I determined to find in the creations of 
art some consolationy and some substitute for that domestic bliss 
which I value above all other blessings. I resolved to create a 
paradise. I purchased a large estate in the vicinity of Naples, 
with a palace and beautiful gardens. I called in the assistance of 
the first artists in the country ; and I availed myself, above all, of 
the fine taste of my friend Winter. The palace was a Palladian 
pile, built upon a stately terrace covered with orange and citron* 
trees, and to which you ascended by broad flights of marble steps. 
The formation of the surrounding country was highly picturesque — 
hills beautifully peaked or undulating, and richly wooded, covered 
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with the cypress and the ilex, and crowned with the stone pme. 
Occasionally you caught a glimpse of the blue sea and the brillianjt 
coast. 

Upon the terrace^ upon each side of the portal, I hare placed a 
colossal sphinx, which were excavated when I was at Thebes, and 
which I was fortunate -enough to purchase. They are of rose- 
eolomed granite, and as fresh and sharp as if they were finished 
yesterday. There is a soft migesty and a serene beauty in the 
countenances, which are very remarkable. 

It is my intention to build in these beautiful domains a Sara- 
cenic palace, which my oriental collections will befit, but which I 
hope also to fill with the masterpieces of Christian art. At present 
I have placed in a gallery some fine specimens of the Venetian, 
Roman, and Eclectic schools, and have ranged between them copies 
in marble, by Bertolini, of the most celebrated ancient statues. In 
one cabinet, by itself, is the gem of my collection, a Magdalen by 
Murillo ; and, in another, a sleeping CSupid, by Canova, oyer whidi 
I have contriyed, by a secret light, to throw a rosy flush, that 
invests the ideal beauty of the sculptor with a still more ideal life. 
At the end of the gallery I have placed the portraits of my father 
and of my mother — the latter copied by an excellent artist from the 
miniature. Between them is a frame of richly carved ivory, 
enclosing a black velvet veil, studded with white roses worked ia 
pearls. 

Around me, I hope in time to create a scene which may rival in 
beauty and variety, although not in extent, the villa of Hadrian, 
whom I have always considered the most sumptuous and accom- 
plished character of antiquity. I have afaready commenced the 
foundation of a tower which shall rise at least one hundred and 
fifty feet, and which, I trust, will equal in the beauty of the design 
and in tiie solidity of the masonry the most celebrated works of 
antiquity. This tower I shall dedicate to the Future, and I intend 
that it shaU be my tomb. 

Lausanne has married, and will never quit me. He has 
promised also to form a band of wind instruments, a sokoe 
necessary to solitude. Winter is my only friend and my only 
visitor. He is a great deal with me, and has a studio in the 
palace. He is so independent, that he often arrives and quits 
it without my knowledge ; yet I never converse with him without 
pleasure. 

Here let me pass my life in the study and the creation of the 
beautiful. Such is my desire ; but whether it will be my career is, 
I feel, doubtful. My interest in the happiness of my race is too 
keen to permit me for a moment to be blind to the storms that lour 
<m the horizon of society. Perchance also the political regeneration 
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of the conntiy to which I am devoted may not be distant, and in 
that great work I am resolyed to participate. Bitter jest, that the 
most civilised portion of the globe shoidd be considered incapable 
of self-government! 

When I examine the state of European society with the 
animpassioned spirit which the philosopher can alone command, I 
perceive that it is in a state of transition — a state of transition 
from feodal to federal principles. This I conceive to be the sole 
and secret cause of all the convulsions that have occurred and are 
to occur. 

Circumstances are beyond the control of man ; but his conduct 
is in his own power. The great event is as sure as that I am now 
penning this prophecy of its occurrence. With us it rests whether 
it shall be welcomed by wisdom or by ignorance— whether its 
beneficent results shall be accelerated by enlightened minds, or 
retarded by our dark passions. 

What is the arch of the conqueror, what the laurel of the poet! 

I think of the infinity of space, I feel my nothingness. Tet 
if I am to be remembered, let me be remembered as one who, 

in a sad night of gloomy ignorance and savage bigotry, was 

prescient of the flaming morning-break of bright philosophy^^-as 

one who deeply sympathised with his fellow-men, and felt a proud 

and profound conviction of their perfectibility — as one who devoted 

himself to the amelioration of his kind, by tibie destruction of error 

and the propagation of truth. 
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